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IXTRODLXTIOX 


(Sfjprtje Eliot utut horn J/ary Ann nameji nhc chfifujcd 

to Marian) Eruft^ on 22nd Sorember I^IU at the Warwickshire 
vdluijt of Arbunj, near Suneaton, the ifoumjest child oj her 
father's second mnrrdujc. The son of a Welsh carpenter who 
settlal in iJerhi/shire as a snndl huddery Itohert Evans followed 
his father s trtule till he tntirried a woman who hiul been in 
seryire wtlh the Neudi{/ate fnmihj, who apjHnntal him estate 
ttailiff, tie did well for himself when, four years after his first 
wife s death, he marrial Christiana I*earsOfi, ijraihuifintj into the 
new tntddle class created by the industrial revolution. 

This middle class —to develop after two generations into 
(ialerworihy s Forsytes, but thus far unsure of its H(»cial po.sition, 
not ytl pretemling to be gentry but presuming to manners of 
it^fdility- supplies the characters and bfickgroutni of Ueonje 
Eliot's early novels. Her own mother's fa m ily suggested the 
iJfxlsons in **The Mill on the FU»s.^" i ‘Vi very res pecadde family 
xnde^l ... There were jxtrticuUir ways of doing everything in that 
family ... white no individual thslson w<is satisfieil with any other 
individual Dfxtson, each was satisfied ^ not only with him or her 
self, hut with the Dodsons roUectively" ( hook /. ch. id). The 
differences and likenesses between the 7'ullivers am/ /)€xJsons — 
exjx/uiult/l in such an essay ( hook 1 ch. i ) as Fiehling prefaced 
to each book of Tom donon — demonstrate surely the most 
jrrosaic fonn of human life: proud respectability in a gig of 
unftishionable buiUl : wordliness without side>tlishesf* but these 
people represenietl a substantial segment of English society and 
their portrayal displays (leorge Eliot, in Dr. heavis's phrase^ 
**as a recorder of essential English history.'' 

am venj fofui of her," />. //. Lawrence wrote al twentydhree 
of (Jeorge Eliot, **but I udsh she'd take her specs ojf, and conic 
dfnvn off the public platform." Many young rt4ulers may share 
Ixiwretwe' s youthful imjxUience with the conflict of loyalties that 
imptUeil Maggie Tullivtt' s rejection of her lover, hut (Jeorge 
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Kliot <\ rrhrl fts punch L^i^rrcncc 4tn*i hcttnj a n'opppnn ^ 

hvtmf tit it ft Pur »thm crtirks Inni not )frt oppcrirctl ppp (he Jorircj^s 
!/•*///.*< of rcfipci tnh^pt tf . h}i€ spiffcrai the rpnprc tPt her rehcllKOi, 

In /m.s' rcftrcrnenf her /other nttpcit/ to ('tPt'enfrt/, it'hrrr she in f vie 
her fppork orp^ffttij the UpcoI intelhfjenl.^ifi . She Icnrncpl (lertpptm 
fintl spent t\t'ip ltih<frif>iis tfcors in (roptslod pnj Stropiss' s rti(pt>nolis( 
Lift* of Jr*<us. Its fpntplkcfitiopp hnuttjht her n fprk on the Wost - 
niinsti^r Kt’vit'u ; rn I^opvlon she pfpet (he jih ilosojpher Herhcrt 
Sfpep^ccr ( I S2(t^ IU(t3 1 fip}tl (Seortje Ilcnnj I^e\t'cs (ISI7-IS7S), <i 
prnlijir jonrnnlist u'ho heconte < pniiteipt as a rritie, a fp<ppnlnr9scr of 
phphistpptiif, apvl fonntier of the Kort nijzht l\' Hoviow. 

henes nas ptuirrietl to ti faithless u'ife- who Itotl three chilfim^ 
hy hippp anti (uyy by another I’ ithappiness tintl op^eru^rk 

nere ntnlcrpnipppntj his health when^ in ^lariatp Et'eifps 

tvjreetl to tjo abroatl V'ith hint. After eitjht ntoitihs in Oertnany they 
retttrnctl to Lontlon to live together in Itslgings, 

It n'as a step that phieetl a nsptptnn betfont! the sot'ial /xi/r in 
y ietfprian soctety. (Irtinje Kliot hat! first -hantl rj 7 >rri>#ir<* of the 
gossip that nffiieteil Mafpjic I'niliver after her indis* 
vretiippt^ of the rontlrpnnnfion by her family Oftd frientls. She had 
tilso first -hant! rjL'perienee of the sejrual passion she describes as 
felt by Maggie - a tiescription ret^l at ionary in }’ictarion ficiion 
anti intpressit'c ift its infiuenee on f), //. I.sitrrrnce. 

I^tt^s encouragetl her to try writing fietion — jtortly tn the hope 
<dl€viatiptg their jxiverty,, for he htvl to subscribe from his oi/'n 
earnings to the support of his wife and children. As she wrote the 
short nop^eU contained in Swiioh of Clerical Life (IS5S). he sent 
them to !)la(*k\voo<rA Mu^nxinc^ as the Piyirk of a male frieni! of 
his: ^he chose the ileorge o/ her pseudonym bemuse it uxis 
Leues^s name, KUot because it uas a **go<sI mouth-filting, easily 
pronounced My>r</.'* 

ScoiWA of Clerical Life uas well received as a hook of promise ; 
it rrrnaine^l to be seen whether the author coubl sustain her 
guality In a fulldength novel. Adam litnlo in JSS9 more than 
fulfilled ejrpectatians^ achieving an irnrnc//f>i/e popular success 
such as had befallen no imman not^eJist since Charlotte lironte 
puhlishcjl Jane Kyro. Dickens ^ the supreme ttutsler^ not only ptiid 
hts tribute, but invited her to contribute to his new n^ekly 
pertoiheal. All the Year Hound; Btaektvoofi I'o/firi/onVi/ increased 
the tertns he had offereii ; Americans made handsome offers tor 
her nejct novel. Oeorge Kliot and l^eupes u^re enabled to move to a 
comfortable house near Putney Healh : they also found themselves 
u^Icomcfl into social life, for Dodson materiaiistn could overlook 

an offence against moral conventions in (he triumoh of worhilu 
success. ^ V sf 

Fiona, in three txitumes, foUoued Adam Bode 
in I HbO. Its atyou^l purpose u^as ^Uo show the conflict which is 
going on everywhere when the younger generation with Us higher 
ruiture comes into collision unth the oW^r; .SVie drew upon her 
own experience: she had grown up with a brother three years older 
than herself, whom she adored as passionately as Maggie adores 
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< and gir\hoo,l. Maggie ■. 

«« ;s«/ ;;: T .yf.u « u:J^:ed 

/^.urln^e ^^ unequalled tdl 

tuifin/^ f volumes, so causnuj -Vi o/ pro nor- 

nt c on^ *'* Me/re.//»,en/ o///,^ //„>,/.- The Hunjt meLlian,. 
Z \ /;rorn/e* a contrived escape from a fair solution 

sulatn^, , < on/*r,on.v/,rv,« of her own equivocal 

sdnaf.on wdh Letter rather than shortage of sjHirc deterred her 

^tlw’stnd^”'/^ "''‘’"'f reu^irding her errant heroine, lint 

is in enLllT^^^ «//rar/,o«, and of Mag.jie s struggle against it, 
« Xdouid •• that ••T{,.. M.l| on the Floss made 

Ann^a^ /^iu-renrc.” Dr. Lcavis indicates how 

clnnas growing up in 1 ho Hainbow and I’rsula ISranawcn's 

tZ2g‘h something to Maggie's eJnnple. 

her masL^il -^ critics regard Mi.hllo.narol. (ISTJ as 

sold i^ tea, r.r^^ 7 >erA« 7 .., because she there, writes of a more 
T.{.' I- ^V! with uhich then feel themselves 

’AdattTui i,”*'®'' •>'^P’''»ied upim the qunlitg of 

'■ "" V''- ^"Joged her celehriti 

in 1H7H Dec-ember IHNO. Lewes hmt died 

/ lVf'r^‘ 7'^Y before her death she married 

oJde Lr.!; «; -a. 

Ma^rian « satisfging biography in 
Hanlon V 91 " 77'* *'^*'°‘* 'V' i^u-rence and Klisabeth 

moilern study of her wark is 
UsuILd \ irmiuion. by F. H. Leavis. 1V4H, which may well. 

wTsb^tr ^,7® authors U. II. Lawronce: Non oliat. 

lJo5, before proceeding to any of the short cut essays. 


Mal<*olin KKvin 
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BOOK FIRST 


liOV AND GIRL 




CHAPTER T 

OUTSIDE DORLCOTK MILL 


A WIDE plain, where the bro^adening Floss hurries on between 
Its green banks to the sc^ and the loving tide, rushing to meet 
it, checks its jiassage with an iii>petu<»us embrace. On this 
mighty tide the black ships — I.adeii with the fresh-scented fir- 
planks, with rounded sacks of oil-bearing seed, or with the dark 
glitter of coal — are borne along to the town of St Ogg’s, which 
shows its aged, fluted red n)ofs and the broad gables of its 
wharves between the low wooded lull and the river brink, ting- 
ing the water with a soft puqde hue under the transient glance 
of this February sun. Far away on each hand stretch the rich 
pastures, and the patches of dark earth, made ready for tlie seed 
of broad-leaved green crops, or touched already with the tint 
of the tender-bladed autumn-sown com. There is a remnant 
still of the last year’s golden clusters of beehive ricks rising at 
iiitervaU beyond the hedgerows; and everywhere the hedgerows 
are studded with trees : the distant ships seem to be lifting their 
masts and stretching their red -brown sails close among the 
branches of the spreading ash. Just by the red-roofed town the 
tributary Ripple flows with a lively current into the Flo.ss. How 
lovely the little river is, with its dark, clianging wavelets ! It 
seems to me like a living companion while 1 wander along the 
bank^ and listen to its low placid voice, as to the voice of one 
who is deaf and loving. I remember those large dipj)ing willows. 

I remember the stone bridge. 

And this is Dorlcote Mill. I must stand a minute or two 
here on the bridge and look at it, though the clouds are threaten- 
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ing, and it is far on in the afternoon. Even in this leafless 
lime of departing February it is pleasant to look at — perha[)S 
the chill damp season adds a charm to the trimly-kept, comfortiible 
dwelling-ho\ise, as old as the elms and chestnuts that shelter it 
from the northern blast. The stream is brimful no\v» and lies 
high in this little >vithy plantation, and half drowns the grassy 
fringe of the croft in front of the house. As I look at the fvill 
stream, the vivid grass, the delicate l»right-groen j)owiler soften- 
ing the outline <if the great trvinks and branches that gleam from 
under the hare puq>lc iK^ughs, I am in love with moist ne.ss, and 
envy the white ducks that arc <lipping their licads far into the 
water here among tlie withes, nnmindfxd of the awkward appear- 
ance they make in the drier world above. 

The nish of the water, and the booming of the mill, bring a 
dreamy deafness, which seems t<i heighten the peacefulness of 
the scene. They are like a great curtain of sound, shutting one 
out from the world bej’ond. And now there is the thunder of 
the huge covered waggon coining homo with sacks of grain. 
That lionc.st waggoner is thinking of his dinner, getting sadly 
dry in the oven at this late hour; but he will not touch it till ho 
has fed his horses, — the stmng, submissive, ineek-eyed beasts, 
who, I fancy, arc looking mild reproach at him from between 
their blinkers, that he sluniid crack his whip at them in tliat 
awful manner as if they needed that hint ! See how they stretch 
their shonlders up the slope towards the bridge, with all the 
more energy because they arc so near home. Look at tlieir 
grand shaggy feet that seem to grasp the firm earth, at the 
patient strength of their necks, bowed under the heavy collar, at 
the mighty muscles of tlieir struggling haunches 1 I should like 
well to hear them neigh over their hardly-earned feed of com, and 
see them, with their moist necks freed from the harness, dipping 
their eager no.strils into the muddy pond. Now they are on 
the bridge, and down they go again at a swifter pace, and the arch 
of the covered waggon disappears at the turning behind the trees* 

Now I can turn iny eyes towards the mill again, and watch 
the unresting wheel sending out its diamond jets of water* That 
bttlc girl is watching it too : she has been standing on just the 
^me spot at the edge of the water ever since I paused on the 
bndge. And that queer white cur yvith the browTi ear seems to 
be leaping and barking in ineffectual remonstrance with the 
^hcel ; perba{>s he is jealous, because his playfellow in the beaver 
bonnet is so rapt in its movement. It is time the little play- 
fellow went in, I think; and there is a very bright fire to tempt 
iier : the red bght shines out under the deepening grey of the 
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sky. It IS time, too, for me to leave off resting my arms t.ii the 
cold stone of this bridge 

Ah, jny arms are really benumbed. I have been pressinc mv 
elbows on the arms of my chair, and dreaming that I wa.s stand 
mg on the bridge in front of Doricote Mill, as it looked one 
l-ebruary afternoon many years ago. Before I dozed off, I was 
goiijg to tell you what .Mr ami Mrs Tulliver were talking about 
as they sat by the bright fire in the left hand parlour, on that 
very afteniuon 1 have been dreaming of. 


CHAPTER II 

MR TULLIVER, OF DORLCOTE MILL, DECLARES ills 

RESOLUTION ABOUT TU.M. 

“ What I want, you know,” s;ud Mr Tulliver — " what I want is 
to pve Tom a good eddication ; an eddication a.s ll be a bread 
him. That wn.s what I was thinking of when I ga%'e notice 
for him to leave the academy at Ladyday. I mean to put him 
to a downright good i^cliuol at Midsuiiuiicn The two years at 
th’ aca<lcmy 'ud ha’ done wcU enough, if l\l meant to make a 
miller and farmer of him, for lie's had a fine sight more schoolin’ 
nor / ever got : all the learnin’ imj father ever paid for was a 
bit o’ birch at one end and the alphabet at th’ other. But I 
should like Tom to be a bit of a srholard, so a-s he might be up 
to the tricks o' these fellows as talk fine and write with a lluuri.*^!!. 
It ud be a help to me wi’ these law.suits, and arbitrations, and 

tliin/^. I wouldn’t make a downright Law'j’or o’ the lad I 

should be sorry for him to be a raskill— but a sort o’ engineer, 
or a surveyor, or au auctioneer and vallyer, like Riley, or one o’ 
them smartLsli businesses as are all profits and no outlay, only 
for a big watch-chain and a high stool. Tliey’re pretty nigh all 

being even wi’ the law, I believe ; 
for Riley looks Lawyer Wakem i’ the face os hard as one cat 
looks another. He's none frightened at him.” 

Mr Tulliver was speaking to hLs wife, a blond comely woman 
in a fan-shajied cap (I am afraid to think Low long it is since 
fan-shaped caps were worn — they must be so near coming in 
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again. At that time* %vhen Nfrs Tullivor was nearly f^'^rty, they 
were new at St Ogg's, aiul consiilerod sweet things). 

“Well, Mr T\illiver, you know best : /’pv» no objections. But 
hailn't 1 better kill «a couple o’ fowl and have th’ aunts and \uiclcs 
to dinner next week, so as you may hear what sister (.ilegg and 
sister Bullet have got to s^iy about it I Tln'xe's a couple o' fowl 
scants killing ! ’* 

“You may kill every fowl i' the yard, if you like, Bessy; but 
1 shall Jisk neitlicr aunt nor uncle what I’m to do wi' my own 

lad, ” said Mr Tnl liver, defiantly*. 

“ Dear heart ! ” said Mrs IMUiver, shocked at this sanguinary 
rhetoric, how can you talk so, Mr 'Pullivor ? But it's your way 
to .speak disrespectful o' my family ; ainl sister Glcgg throws all 
the blame \ipo’ me, thcnigh I'm sure I'm as innocent as the babe 
unborn. For noboily's ever lu*ar<l me say* as it wasn’t lucky fi>r 
my children to have aunts and uncles as can live independent. 
Ilowiver, if Toiu'.s to go to a new school, I should like hini to 
fio >vhero I can witsh him and mend him; else he uiiglit as well 
have c;iIico as linen, for they'd be one as yallow as 111 * other be- 
fore they’d been washed half-a-dozen times. Aiul then, when 
the box is goin’ backard.s and forrards, I could send the lad a 

aake, or a pork ‘pie, or an apple ; for he oin do with an extry 
bit, bless him, whether they* stint him at the meals or no. My 
children can eat as much victuals as most, thank God." 

“ Well, well, we won't scud him out o’ reach o' the carriers 
cart, if other things lit in,” said Mr Tulliver. “ But you mustn’t 
put a 6[iokc i* the wheel about the wiishin', if wc can't get a 
school near enough. That’s the fault I have to find wi’ you, 
Be^wy ; if you sec a stick i’ the road, you're aliay's thinkin' you 
can t step over iL You’d want me not to hire a good waggoner, 
'oiuse he’d got a mole on his face." 

“Dear heart!" said Mrs 'Pullivcr, in mild surprise, ‘^when 
did I iver inako objections to a man because he'd got a mole on 
his face ? I in sure I 'rn rether fond o' the moles ; for my brother, 
ns is dead an' gone, had a mole on his brow. But I can't re- 
member your iver offering to hire a waggoner with a mole, Mr 
Tulhver. There was John Gibbs hadn’t a mole on his face no 
more nor you have, an' 1 was all for having you hire /iim; an' 
so you did hire him, an' if ho hadn't died o' th' inflammation, 
^ wo paid Dr Tunibull for attending him, he'd veiy like ha' 
been driving the waggon now. He might have a mole some- 

^ ^ ^ Tulliver f" 

no, Bessy ; I didn't moan justly the mole ; I meant it 
to stand for summat else ; but nivor mind— it's puzzling wor^ 
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tilkin^r IS. Wii.it I’m tliiiiking on. is how to find the right sort 
o .sch....l to send loin to, for 1 might bo tu’en in again, ;is I’ve 
been wi th academy. I’ll have nothing to do a ’cademv 
again ; \vhativer school I send Tom to, it shan't he a ’caileiiiv’ • 
It shall he a place where the lads spend their time i’ surnmat else’ 
besides blacking the family’s shoe.s, and getting up the poUitoes 
^ to know what school U. |„ek." 

.Mr lulliver paused a minute or two. and tlived withb.ith hands 
into his breeches pockets as if he hoped to find some suggestion 
there. Apparently he was not ilisappointed, for he presently .said 

I know what I 11 <lo — I’ll talk it over wi’ lliley ; he's coniine 
to-morrow, t arbitrate about tlic dam.” 

Tulliver, I’ve put the sheets out for the be.st bed 
and Kezias got ’em hanging at the fire. They aren’t the best 
•sheets, but the/ re good enough for anybody to sleep in, be he 
who he will ; for as for them best Holland sheets, I should re- 
pent buying ’em, only they’ll do to lay us out in. An’ if you 
die to-rnorrow, Mr Tullivor. they’re mangled beautiful, 
an all ready, an smell o’ lavender as it ’ud be a pleasure to lay 
em out ; an they lie at the left-haml corner o’ the big oak linen- 
chest at the hack ; not as I should trust anybody to look ’em 
out but myself.” 

A.s Mrs Tullivor uttered the last sentence, she drew a briglil 
rMinch of key.s from her pocket, ami singled out one, rubbing her 
thumb and finger up and down it with a placid smile while she 
looked at tlie clear fire. If Mr Tullivor hatl been a snscei.tible 
man m his conjugal relation, he might have suj. posed that she 
drew out the key to aid her imagination in anticipating the 
moment when he would be in a state to justify the producti<m 
of the he.st Holland sheets. Happily he wa.s not so ; lie wo-s only 
suscejitible in respect of his right to water-power; moreover, he 
had the m.yilal liabit of not lisUming very closely, and since hia 
mention of Mr Riley, had been apparently occupied in a tactile 
examination of his woollen stockings. 

“ I I’'’e iHt it, Bes-sy,” w.as his first remark after a sliort 

silence. Ilileys as likely a man as any to know o’ some 
school ; he s had schooling himself, an’ goes about to all sorts o’ 
places— arbitratin’ and vallyin’ and that. And wo sliall have 
time to talk it over to-morrow night when the busine.ss is done. 

1 to be such a sort o’ man as Riley, you know — os 

can balk jiretty nigh as well as if it was all wrote out for liim, 
and knows a good lot o’ words as don’t mean much, so as you 

am t lay hold of em i’ law; and a good solid knowledge o’ 
business too.” “ 
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Well/' Bind Mrs Tulliver, “so far as talking pn^por, and 
knowing evt^thing, and walking with a bend in his back, and 
setting his hair np, I shouldn't tiiind the lad being brought up 
to that- But them fincdalkiiig men from the big touTis mostly 
wear the false shirt-fronts ; they wear a frill till it's all a niess, 
and then hide it with a bib ; I know Uiley does. And tlicn, if 
Tom’s to go and live at Mudport, like Riley, he'll have a house 
with a kitchen hardly big enough to turn in, an’ niver get a 
fresh egg for his breakfast, an’ sleej) up three pair o* stairs— or 
four, for what I know — an’ be burnt to death before ho can get 
down.” 

“No, no,” said Mr Ttilliver, “I’ve no thoughts of his going 
to Mudport : I menu him to set up his ofhee at 2:>t Ogg’s, close 
by us, an’ live at home. But,” continued Mr Tulliver after a 
pause, “ what I'm a bit afniid on is, ns Tom hasn't got the right 
sort o’ brains for a smart fellow. I doubt he’s a bit slowish. 
lie takes after your family, Bessy.” 

“ Yes, that he docs,” s;ud Mrs Tulliver, accepting the last 
proposition entirely on its own merits ; “ he’s wonderful for 
liking a deal o’ salt in his brotlu That was my brother's way, 
and my father's before him.” 

It seems a bit of a pity, thougb, said Mr Tulliver, “ ns the 
hul should take after the mother’s sitlc istoad o’ the little wench. 
That’s the worst on’t wi’ the cit>ssing o’ breeds : you can never 
justly calkilate what’ll come on’t. The little un takes after my 
side, now : she’s twice as ’cute as Tmn. Too ’cute for a woman, 
I in afraid,” continued Mr ^IMIliver, turning his head dubiously 
first on one side and then on the other. “ It’s no mischief 
much while she’s a little un, but an over-’cutc woman’s no bet-^ 
ter nor a long^tailcd sheep — she’ll fetch none the bigger price 
for that.” ^ * 

Yes it 19 a mischief while she’s a little un, Mr Tulliver, for 
it all runs to naughtinc5is. How to keep her in a clean pinafore 
two hours together passes my cunning. An’ now you put mo i’ 
mind, continued Rlrs Txilliver, rising and going to the window, 
“I don t know where she is now, an’ it’s pretty nigh tea-time. 
^!l’, ^ thought so — wanderin’ up an’ down by the water, like a 
wdld thing : she’ll tumble in some day.” 

Mrs Tulliver rapped the window sharply, beckoned, and 
shook her head, — a process which she repeated more than once 
before she returned to her chair, 

\ on talk o cutencss, Mr IMlUver,” she obscrve<l as she sat 
down, “but I’m sure the child’s half an idiot i’ some things; 
for a I send her up-stairs to fetch anything, she forgets what 
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she’s frone for an’ perhaps ’iill sit <hnvn on the floor i’ the sun- 

^Uh '‘I* ,*■ '‘“i- an’ sing to hei-self like a IVdlam creator’, 

all the uliile I ni \vaiting for her down-stairs. That niver run 

her look like a inulatter. I .h.n't like to fly i’ the face o’ Provi- 
so ^niiwh’^^^ ^ t'*--**. her 

“Pooh nonsense! ’’.said Mr Tulliver. “ she’s a .straight hlack- 

e>cd «a.ch as anybody need wis), to sec. I don’t know i’ what 

n 1“"^ other folks s children ; and she cun read ahnost as 
^>elJ as the parson. 

‘‘Y !*“'*-*■ " ^ " She’s so 

franzy .about h.a%nng it put i’ paper, aii.l I’ve sucl. work as never 

pinched with th’ irons.’’ 

Uit It off — cut it off sln.rt,’’ .<5aid the father, r.a.'shly 
How can you talk so, Mr Tulliver 1 She's too \L a cell 
gone nine, and tall of her age, to have her hair cut .short ; an’ 
there s her cousin Lucy’s got a row o' curls rmuHl her liead an’ 
not a hair out o place. It seems hard as my .sister Deane should 
L<i%e that pretty child ; I ’m .sure Lucy takc.s more after me nor 
luy own child doc.s. Maggie, Maggie,” eontimied the mother 
HI a tone of lialf-coa.xing fretfulness, as this small mi.stake of 
nature entered the room, “ v.liere'.s the u.se o’ my telling yon to 
keeji .'iw.iy from the water ? You’ll tumble in and be <lrownded 
you yni’ll be .sorry you didn’t do :us mother told 

^^‘'>ggio « hair, ns she thr»-w off Iut bonnet, painfully' confirmed 
her mother’s .accti.sation : .Mrs Tulliver, desiring her daughter to 
have a curled crr.p, “ like other folk.s’s children,” had li.id it cut 
•JO finort in frunt to bo jMishc<l boltiiui tlio cars; and as it Wius 
usually straight an hour after it liad been taken out of paiier, 
Alaggie was ince-s-santly bwsing her head to kcei) ‘lark heavy 
locks out of her gleaming black eye.s — an action which gave her 
very much the air of a small Shetland pony'. 

“ O dear, O dear, >faggic, what are you thinkin’ of, to tlirow 
your bonnet down there ? Take it up-sbiirs, there’s a good gell. 
an let your hair be brushed, an’ put your other pinafore on, an’ 
change your shoes — do, for shame ; an’ come an’ go on with vour 
patch-work, like a little lady.” 

“ O mother,” said .Maggie, in a vehemently cross tone, ” I 
d<iij t fcant Uj do my j^utchwork/* 

“ Wiat ! not your pretty patchwork, to make a counterpane 
for your aunt Glegg ?” 

Its foolish work,” said Maggie, with a toss of her nioue, — 


It 
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“ Uiaiiug tilings to pieces to sew ’em together again. And I 
don’t want to do any tiling for niy aunt Glegg — 1 don’t like 
her.” 

Exit M<aggie, dragging her bi»nnet by the string, whil' Mr 
TuUivor laughs audibly. 

** I wonder at you, as you’ll laugh at her, Mr Tullivcr,” said 
the mother, with feeble frctfulness in her tcuie. ** Yon encourago 
her i’ naughtiness. Au’ her aunts will have it as it’s me spoils 
her.” 

Mrs Tullivcr was what is called a good-temjK*re<l person — 
never cried, when she was a baby, on any slighter gixumd than 
hunger and pins; ami from the cradle upwards had been healthy, 
fair, plump, and dull-witted ; in short, tho flower of her family 
for beauty and amiability. Hut milk and mildness are not the 
best things for keeping, and when they turn only a little sour, 
they may disagree with young stomachs seriously. 1 have often 
wondered whether those early Madonnas of Kaphael, with the 
blond faces and somewhat stupid cxpre.^ioii, kept their placidity 
undisturbed when their strong-limbed, strong-willed Imys got a 
little too old to do without chdhiiig. I think they must have 
been given to feeble remonstrance, getting more and more peevish 
as it became iiioro and more iiietTectuul. 


CHAPTER III 

Mtt RILEY GIVES HIS ADVICE CONCERNING A 

SCHOOL FOR TOM 


The gcntlemnn in tho ample white cravat and shirt-frill, taking 
his brandy-and-water so plciisantly with his good friend TuUive^ 
IS Mr Kiley, a gentleman with a waxen complexion and fat 
bands, rather highly educated for an auctioneer and appraiser, 
but large-hearted enough to show a great deal of 0<mfiommio to- 
wards simple countrj’ accpmintanccs of hospitable liabits. Mr 

Riley spoke of such acquaintauccs kindly as “ people of tho old 
school.” 

Tho conversation had come to n pause. Mr TulUver, not 
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particular rc-xson, ha.l alKStaincd from a seventh recital 
of the cool retort by which Riley had shown himself too n,any 

life, nou the business of the «lam had been settled by arbitra- 

‘dispute at all 

h m wu everybody was what they slu.uld 

bt, aiid Old Harry hadn t made the lawyers. Mr Tulliver w.is 
on the whole, a man of &»fe traditional opinions ; but on one o^ 
two poinU he had trusted to his unassisted intellect, and had 
urrivfd at several questionable conclusions; among the rest that 
rats weevTls, and lawyers were created by Old IJarra-. Ui’ihan- 
pily he had no one to teU him that this was rampant Manichre- 
isrn else he might have seen l.is error. But to-day it was clear 
that the good principle w;ia triumphant : tliis alfairof the water- 
power had been a tangled business somehow, for all it seemed— 
look at It one way— as plain os water’s water ; but, big a nuzzle 
jus It was It hadn t got the better of Riley. Mr Tulhvc!- bJk 
Ins brand>-and-water a little stronger than usual, ami, for a man 
who might be supposed to Lave a few huii<lred.s lying idle at his 
bankers, w^s rather incautiously open in expressing his high 
estimate of his friend’s busines.H telents. ^ ^ 

But the dam wa.s a subject of conversation that would keei) • 
t could always be taken up again at the same jHiint, and exactly 
in the same condition ; and there was another subject, ns you 
know, on winch Mr Tulliver wxs in pre.-vsing want of Mr Riley’s 
advice. This was lus particular reason for remaining silent for 
<i short space after his bust draught, and rubbing his knees in a 
nieditative mamier. He was not a man to make an abnipt 
traiusitiom This was a puzzling worltl, as he often said, and if 
you dnve your waggon in a hurry, you may light on an awkwanl 

R"ey> meanwhile, was not impatient. Why should 
he be 1 Even Hotspur, one would think, must have been patient 
m his slippers on a wann hearth, taking copious snuff, and sin- 
ping ^itui toils brandy -and- water. 

“There’s a tiling I’ve got i’ my head,” said Mr Tulliver at 
last, in Ritlicr a lower tone tJian usual, as he turned hLs hea<l 
ana looked steadfastly at hU companion. 

“ Ah ! *’ -said Mr Riley, in a tone of mild interest He was a 
man wuth heavy waxen eyelids and high-arched eyebrows, look- 
ing exactly the same under all circumstances. This immovability 
oi face, aod the habit of taking a pinch of snuff before he gave 
an answer, made him trebly oracular to Mr I'uUiver. 

particular thing,” he went on ; “it’s about my 
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At the of this n;iine. Maggie, who was seated on a low- 

stool close by the fire, with a large Uiok open uii her lap, shook 
her hea%-y hair back and looked uj) eagerly. There were few 
sounds that roused Maggie when she was dreanung over her 
book, but Tom’s name served as well as the shrillest whistle : in 
an instant site was on the watch, with gleaming eyes, like a 
Skye terrier stispecting mischief, or at all events detemuned to 
fly at any one who threatened it towards Toni. 

“ You see, I want to put him to a new school at Midsummer,” 
said .Mr TuUiver ; “ he’s coinin’ away from the ’Cixdemy at I>a<ly- 
day, an’ I shall let him run loose for a quarter ; but after that I 
want to send him to a dow^lright go^ school, where they’ll 
make a scholard of him.” 

“ Well,” said Mr Riley, “ there’s no greater advantAgo you 
can give him than a good education. Not,” he added, with 
polite signific;incc — “not that a man can’t be an excellent miller 
and farmer, and a shrewd sensible fellow into the bargain, with- 
out much help from the schoolimuster.” 

“ I believe you,” s:ud Mr 'Fulliver, winking, and ttirning his 
head on one side, “but that's where it is. 1 don’t mean Tom 
to bo a miller and farmer. I sec no fun i’ that : why, if I made 
him a miller an’ farmer, he’d he expectin’ to take to the mill an’ 
the land, an’ a-hiiiting at me as it was time for me to lay by 
an’ think o’ my latter end. Nay, nay, I've seen enough o’ that 
wi’ sons. I’ll never pull my coat off before I go to bed. I 
shall give Tom an cddicition an’ put him to a busine.s.s, lis ho 
may make a nest for himself, an' not want to push me out o’ 
mine. Pretty well if ho gets it when I’m dead an’ gone. I 
shan’t be put off wi’ spoon-meat afore I’ve lost my teeth.” 

This was ovi<Iently a point on which Mr Tulliver felt strongly, 
and the impetus which had given unusual rapidity and emphasis 
to his speech, showed itself still unexhausted for some minvites 
afterwards, in a defiant motion of the head from side to side, 
and an occasional “ Nny, nay,” like a subsiding growl. 

These angry symptoms were keenly observed by Maggie, and 
cut her to tlie quick. Tom, it appeared, was supposed capable 
of turning his father oxit of doors, and of making the future in 
some way tragic by his wickedness. This was not to bo bomo ; 
and Maggie jumped uj) from her stool, forgetting all about her 
heavy book, which fell with a bang within the fender; and going 
tip between her father’s knees, said, in a half-crying, half-indig- 
nant voice — 

“ Father, Tom wouldn’t bo naughty to you ever; I know he 
wouldn’t” 
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Mrs Tullivcr uas out of the room superinteiuHnp a choice 
sui>i»cr-di.sh, and Mr 'I'^illivd's licurt Nv;is l<»uclied ; so Maggie 
was nut scolded about the b<M)k. Mr l\iley <iuietly picked it uj) 
and looked at it» \shile the tailier laughed witli a certain tender- 
ness in LLs batKl-linetl face, and patted liis little girl on the 
back, and then held her hands and kept her between his knees. 

What : they mustn't Siiy any harm o' Tom, eh ? " saiil Mr Tul- 
liver, looking at Maggie \\iih a twinkling eye. Then, in a lower 
Voice, turning to Mr Itiley, as though Maggie couldn't liear, 
She understands what one’s t<i Iking about so Jis never was. And 
you should hear her re;i<l — straiglit oil', as if she knowed it all 
beforehand. And allays at her book ! Hut it’s bad — it's bud,'* 
Mr 'rullivor added, s;idly, checking this blamablo exultation ; “a 
woman’s no business wV being so clever; it’U turn to trouble, I 
doubt But, bless y<ui ! ” — here the extdtation was clearly re- 
covering the mastery — “ slic'd read the books and underetaBd 
’em better nor half the folks as are growed up.’’ 

Maggie's cheeks began to Hush with triuin[)hant excitement : 
she thought Mr lUley would liave a respect for her now ; it had 
been evident that he thought nothing of her before. 

Mr itiley w'as turning over the leaves of the book, and she 
could make nothing of liis face, with its high-arched eyebrows ; 
but he presently looked ut her and said, 

“ Come, come and tell me something about this book ; here 
are some pictures — I want to know what they mean.” 

Maggie with deepening colour went without besiUition to Mr 
Riley’s elbow and looked over the book, eagerly seizing one 
comer, and tossing back her inane, while she said, 

O, I’ll tell you what that moans. It’s a dreadful picture, 
isn’t it? But 1 can’t help looking at it. That old woman in 
the water’s a witch — they’ve put her in to find out whether she’.s 
a witch or no, and if she swims she’s a witch, and if she’s 
drow ned — and killed, you know — she’s innocent, and not a witch, 
but only a poor silly old woman. But what good would it do 
her then, you know, when slie was drowned? Only, I suppose, 
she’d go to heaven, and God would make it up to her. And 
this dreadful blacksmith with his arms akimbo, laughing — oh, 
isn’t ho ugly? — I’ll tell you what he is. He’s the devil really ” 
(liere Maggie’s voice became louder and more emphatic), and 
not a right blacksmith; for the devil takes the shape of wicked 
men, and walks about and sets people doing wicked things, and 
he’s oftener in the shape of a b<ul man than any other, because, 
you know, if people saw ho was the devil, and ho roared at ’em, 
they’d nm away, and be couldu’t make ’em do what he pleased.’^ 
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Mr Tullivcr had li:^tl•^ca to this exposition of Maggie's witli 
petnfving w<ni(ltr. 

" Whyi >vliat book is it tlie \\enc)> has got hold on 1 ” he 
burst out, at last. 

“ ‘ Tlie History of the Devil,’ by Daniel Defoe; not quite 
the right book for a little girl, ” said Mr Utley. “ How came 
it among your books, Tulliver I ’ 

Maggie looketl Inirt and disctmr.tgcd, while lier father said, 

“ Why, it’s one o’ the b(K)ks I bottght at Tartridgo's sale. 
They was all bound alike — it's a goml binding, you sec — an<l I 
thotight they’d be all goo<l books. There’s .lereiny Taylor’s 
‘Holy Living and Dying’ among ’em ; I read in it often of a 
Sunday ” (Mr 'l^llliver felt sotnehow a familiarity with that great 
writer because his name wa.s Jeremy) ; “ and there’s a lot more 
of ’em, sertnons mostly, I think ; but they’ve all got the &tmo 
covers, ami I thought tliey were all o’ one f«imj>le, aa you may 
say. Uut it seems one mustn't jmige by th’ outside. This is a 
puzzlin’ world.” 

“ Well,” said ^^r Riley, in an mlmonitoiy' patronising tone, 
as he ])atted Maggie on the head, “ I advise you to jmt by the 
‘ History <*f the l)evil,’ and read some prettier book. Havo you 
no prettier hooks I ” 

“O yes,” .said Maggie, reviving a little in the desire to>niidi- 
catc the variety of her reading, “ I know the reading in this 
book isn’t pretty — but I like the pict»irc.s, and I make stories 
bi the pictures out of my own head, you know. Rut I’ve got 
‘ /Ksop's Fables,’ and a liook about Kangaroos and things, and 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progres.s.’” .... 

“Ah, a beautiful book,” said Mr Riley; “you can’t read a 
better.” 

“ Well, but there’s a great deal nlmut the dcWl in that,” said 
Maj^ie, triumphantly, “and I’ll show you the picture of him 
in his true shape, os he fought with Christian.” 

Maggie niii in an instant to the conicr of the room, jumjwd 
on a chair, and reached down from the small bookcase a shabby 
ohl copy of Runyan, which opened at once, without the least 
trouble of search, at the picture she wanted. 

“ Here ho i,s,” she said, ntnning back to Mr Riley, “ and Tom 
coloured him for me with his paints when he was at home last 
holidays — the body all black, you know, and the eyes red, like 
fire, because he’s all fire inside, aud it shines out at his cj’ca.” 

“ I ” said Mr Tulliver, peremptorily, beginning to feel 

rather uncomfortable at thc.se free remarks on the personal ap- 
pearance of a being powerful enough to create lawyers ; “shut 
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up the book, and let's hear no more o’ sucli talk. It is as I 
thought — tlic child 'ull leani mure mischief nor good wi’ the 
books. Go, go and see after your mother.” 

Maggie sluit U[) the bo<ik at once, >vith a sense of disgrace, 
but iK>t being inclined to sec after her mother, she coinpronused 
the matter by going into a dark comer behind her fathers chair, 
and nursing her doll, towards which she had an occa.'iional fit of 
fondness in Tom’s absence, neglecting its toilette, but lavishing 
BO many warm kisses on it that the w;ison cheeks had a wasted 
unhealthy appearance. 

“ Did you ever hear the like on’t ? ” said Mr Tullivcr, asS Maggie 
retired. It’s a pity but what she’d been the lad — she’d ha’ 
been a match for the husyers, would. It’.s the w<inderful‘st 
thing — here he lowered liis voice — I picked the mother 
because she wasn’t o’er ’cute— beui’ a good-looking woman too, 
an' come of a rare family for managing ; but I picked her from 
her sisters o’ purpose, ’cause she was a bit weak, like ; for I wasn’t 
agoiti’ U} be told the rights o* things by my own fireside. Kut 
you sec when a man's got brains himself, there’s no knowing 
where they 11 run to ; an’ a plcas;int sort o’ soft woman may go on 
breeding you stupid lads and ’cute wenches, till it’s like as if the 
world was turned topsy-turvy. It’s an uncommon puzzlin’ thing.” 

Mr lUley's gravity gave way, and he shook a little under the 
appliaition of hi.s pinch of snutf, before he said — 

lint your lad’s not stupid, is he? 1 saw him, wlien I was 
here last, busy making fishing-tackle ; he seemed quite up to it.” 

** Well, he isn't not to say stupid — he’s got a notion o’ things <mt 
o' door, an’ a sort o’ co!ntnr>n>sen.se, ns lie’d lay hold o’ things 
by the right handle. But he’s slow with liis tongue, you sec, 
and he reads but poorly, and can’t abide the books, and spells 
all wrong, they tell me, an’ as shy as can be wi’ strangers, an’ 
you never hear him say 'cute things like the little wchcIl Now, 
what I want is to send him to a school where theyll make him 
a bit nimble with liis tongue and his pen, and make a smart chap 
of liim. I want my son to be even w i’ these fellow’s as have got 
the start o’ me with liaving better schooling. Not but what, if 
the world had been left as God ma<le it, I could ha’ seen my 
way, and held my o^vn wi’ the best of ’em ; but things have got 
so twisted round and wrapped up i’ unreasonable words, as aren’t 
a bit like ’em, as I’m clean at fault, often an’ often. Everything 
winds about so— the more straightforrard you are, the more you're 
puzzlcfL” 

Mr Tullivcr took a draught, swollow'cd it slowly, and shook 
his bead in a melancholy manner, conscious of exempUfying the 
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tnith that a iKTfoctly sane intoUeot is hanlly at liomc in tliis in* 

sane worUl. , , 

“ YcniVo quite in the ri^ht of it TuUiven obsencU Mr Hiley 

“ Hettor speiul an oxtni huiulrcil <'r t\v<ion your sons e<lucatiou, 
than leave it him in your will. I know I shouM have tried to 
do so by a son of mine, if IM h:ul one. though, Hod knows, 1 
haven t your ready-immoy to play with, Inllivcr ; ami 1 have 
houseful of <Iau}ihters into the bargain.” 

“ I daresay, now, yiUi know of a school as ’ud be just the 
thing for Tom ” said Mr Tulliver, not divcrtc<l frxnn his purpose 
by any syin]»athy with Mr Itiley's deficiency of ready cash. 

Mr Uiley took a junch of snnfV, and kept Mr Tulliver in sus- 
pciice by a silence that seemed deliberative, before he said^ 

“ I know of a very fine chance fi>r any one that’s got the 
necc.ssarj' money, and that's what you have, Tulliver. Iho fact 
is, I wouldn't recommend any friend of mine t4> send a boy to a 
regular school, if he could afford to do better liut if any one 
wanted his boy to get superior instruction and training, where 
he woubl be the companion of his master, ami that master a 
first-rite fellow — I know his mam I wouldn’t mention the 
chance to everybody, because I don't think everybody would 
succeed in getting it, if ho were to try ; but I mention it to you, 
Tulliver — V)etwccn ourselves.’^ 


The fixeil inquiring glance with winch Mr Tulliver had been 
watching his friend’s i^r.icular face became quite eager. 

Ay, now, let's hear,” he s;ud, adjusting himself in his chair 
with the complacency of a person who is thought worthy of im- 
portant coinmunications. 

He’s an Oxford man,’* said Mr Hilcy, sententiously, shutting 
his mouth close, ami looking at Mr 'TuLlivcr to observe the effect 
of this stimulating informati<in. 

What ! a parson V* said Mr Tulliver, rather doubtfully. 

** Yes, and an M.A. Tlio bishop, I understand, thinks very 
highly of him : why, it was the bisliop >vho got him his present 
curacy." 

said Mr Tulliver, to whom one thing was as wondcrftd 
as another concenung these unfamiliar phenomena ** But what 
can he want wi* Tom, then?" 

Why, the fact is, he's fond of teaching, and wishes to keep 
up his studios, and a clergyman has but little opportunity for 
that in hU parochial duties. He’s willing to take one or two 
hoys os pupils to fill up his time profitably. The boys w'ould 
be quite ef the family— the finest thing in the world for them j 
under StoLUng’s eyo cuutiuually." 
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“ Hut do yrtu think they d give the lad twice o* pudding ? ' 
8;iid Mrs Tulliver, who wus now in her place again. “ He’s such 

«a boy for pudding as never wjis ; an’ a growing boy like that 

it s dreadfid to think o* their stintin' him. * 

“ And what money 'u<i lie want T' said Mr Tullivcr, whose 
instinct told him that the services of tliis achuirable M.A would 
bear a high price. 

“ Why, I know of a clergjTnan who asks a Imiulred and fifty 
with his yr>ungest pupil.s, and he’s not to be mentioned with 
Stalling, the man 1 speak of. I know, on go<id autlioritv, that 
one of the chief i>eople at Oxford said, *Stelling might the 
highest honours if he chose.’ Hut he di<ln't care about uni- 
versity honours. He’s a quiet man — not noisy.” 

*‘Ah, a dexil better — a deal bettor,” said Mr Tullivcr; ** but 
a humlred and fifty’s an uncoininon price. I never thouglit o' 
payin’ so much as that.” 

“A good education, let me toll you, Tullivcr — a good educa- 
tion is cheap at the money. lUit Stelling is moderate in his 
UrtiiH — he’s not a grasj>ing man. Tve no doubt hcM take your 
boy at a hundred, and that’s what you wouldn’t get many other 
clcrgjunen to do. I’ll write to him about it, if you like.” 

Mr liilliver rubbed his knees, and looked at the carjwt in a 
meditative manner. 

^Miut belike he’s a bachelor,” obser>*cd Mrs Tullivcr in the 
interval, *^an’ I’ve no opinion o' housekee|>ers. There was my 
brother, as is dead an* gone, had a housekeeper once, an’ she 
took half the feathers out o’ the best bed, an’ packed ’em up 
an* sent ’em away. An’ it’s unknown the linen she made away 
with — Stott her name was. It ’ud break my heart to send Tom 
where there’s a housekeeper, an’ I hope 3 ’ou won’t tliink of it, 
ilr Tullivcr/’ i > i J 

“ \ ou may set your mind at rest on that score, Mrs ^^^llive^,” 
said Mr Riley, ** for Stelling is married to as nice a little woman 
ns any man need w*ish for a wife. There isn’t a kinder little 
soul in the world ; I know her family welL She has very much 
your complexion — light curly hair. She comes of a good Mud- 
port family, and it’s not every offer that would have been ac- 
ceptable in that quarter. But Stelling’s not an evcrj’day man. 
Rather a particular fellow as to the people he chooses to be con- 
nected with. But I think he would have no objection to take 
your son — I think he would not, on my represeiitntiuri.” 

I don’t know what he could have ar/ainst the lad,” said Mrs 
Tullivcr, with a slight . touch of motherly indignation, “a nice 
fresh -ski lined lad as anybody need wish to see/’ 
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‘‘ But there’s one thinji 1 m thinking on, ’ Raid Mr Tulliver, 
turning his head on one side and looking at Mr liiley, after a 
Jonir neruKil of the cAri.et. “ Woulihi t a parson be almost too 
hiKh-lianit to bring »ip a lad to be a man o' business J My 
notion o’ the parsons was as they’d got a sort o learning as lay 
mastly out o* sight. And that isn't what I want for Tom. I 
winit him to know figures, and write like print, aiul see into 
things quick, and know what folks mean, and how to wrap 
tilings up in wonls as aren t actu>nable. It s an uncommon 
fine thing, that is,” concluded Mr Tulliver, shaking his head, 

“ when you can let a man know what you think of him without 
paying for it.” 

t) my dear Tulliver,” said ilr Riley, “ youTe quite under a 
mistake alumt the clergy ; all the best schoolmasters arc of the 
clcrgj’. The schoolmasters who are not clergj'uien, are a very 

low set of men generally” .... 

"Ay, that Jacobs is, at the ’cademy,” interposed Mr Tul- 
liver. 

" To ne sure — men who have failed in other trades, most 
likely. Now u clergj'iuan is a gentleman by profession and 
education ; and besides that, he has the knowledge that will 
ground a buy, and prepare him for entering on any career with 
credit. There may be some clei^ nien who are mere book-men ; 
but you may depend upon it, Stelling is not one of them — a 
man that’s wide awake, let me tell you. Drop him a hint, and 
that’s enough. You bilk of figures, now ; you have only to say 
to Stelling, ‘ I want my son to be a thorough arithmetician,’ 
and you may leave the rest to him.” 

Mr Riley paused a moment, while Mr Tulliver, somewhat ro- 
a.ssurcd as U> clerical tutorship, was inwardly rehearsing to an 
imaginary Mr Stelling the statement, " I want my son to know 
’rethmctic.” 

" You sec, my dear Tulliver,” Mr Riley continued, “ when 
you get a thoroughly educated man, like Stelling, he’s at no loss 
bi take up any branch of instruction. When a workman knows 
the use of his tools, he can make a door as well as a window.” 

"Ay, that’s true,” said Mr Tulliver, almost convinced now 
that the clergy must bo the best of schoolmasters. 

"Well, I’ll tell j'ou what I’ll do for you,” said Mr Riley, 
" and I wouldn’t do it for everybody. I’ll see StelUng’s father^ 
in-law, or drop him a line when I get back to Mudport, to say 
that you wish to place your boy with his son-in-law, and I dare- 
say Stelling will write to you, and send you his terms.” 

" But there’s no hurry, is there 1 ” said Mrs Tulliver ; ” for 
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I hope, iTr T\illivcr, you won't Kt Tom hetrin at liis new 6c)iool 
before Alidsuninier. He bej^an nt the ’caileiiiy at the Ladyday 
quarter, and you see wliat g<iod’s come of it.*’ * 

“Ay, ay, Bessy, never brew wi’ bad malt npi} Miolmelinas 
day, else you'll have a poor tap/’ said Mr 'IHilliver, winking and 
smiling at Mr Hiley with the iiatunil pride of a man who has a 
buxom wife conspicuously his inferior in intellect. “ But it‘s 
true there's no hurry — you’ve hit it there, Bessy. ’ 

“ It might be as well not to defer the arrangement too long/* 
said Mr Riley, quietly, **fur iSteUing may have j>ropositions 
from other parties, and 1 know he woukl not take more than 
two or three boarders, if so many'. If I were you, I think I 
would enter on the subject with Stelling at once : there’s no 
necessity fpr sending the boj' before Midsummer, but I would 
be on the safe side, and make sure that nobody forestalls y'ou.” 
'•Ay, there’s summat in that/' s;iid Mr Tolliver. 

^‘bather,*’ broke in Maggie, wlio had stolen unperceived to 
her father’s elbow again, listening with parted lips, while she 
held her doU to|)sy-tur%’y, and crushed its nose against the 
wood of the chair — Father, is it a huig way off avIkto Tom is 
to go 1 shan't we ever go to see him 1 ” 

“ I don't know, rny wench," s;ud the father, tenderly'. “ Ask 
Mr Riley ; he knows/* 

Maggie came romi<l promptly in front of Mr Riley, and .said, 
How far i.s it, please, sir/' 

“ O, a long long way off," that gentleman answered, being c)f 
opinion that children, when tliey are not naughty, sluudd always 
be spoken to j oco.se ly. ‘‘ You must borrow the seven-leagued 
boota to get to him/* 

** That’s nonsense ! said Maggie, tossing her head haughtily, 
and turning away, with the tears springing in lier eyes. JShe 
began to dislike Mr Riley : it was evident ho thought her silly 
and of no consequence. 

Hush Maggie, for shame of you, asking questions and 
chattering," said her mother. ‘‘ Come and .sit clown on your 
little sbKil and hold your tongue, do. But," a<Uled Mrs TuUi- 
ver, who had her ow'ii alarm awakened, “is it so far off os I 
couldn’t wash him and mend him?*’ 

"About fifteen miles, that’s all," said Mr Riley. You c^in 
drive there and back in a day quite comfortably. • Or — Stclling 
is a hospitable, pleasant man — he*d be glad to have you stay." 

" But it’s too far off for the linen, I doubt," said Mrs Tulliver, 
sadly. 

The entrance of supper opportunely adjourned this difficulty, 
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ulul relieved ^fr Uiley from the labour of suggesting some sohi- 
tion or compromise — a labour %vhich ho would otherwise doubt 
less have undertaken : for, os you jjorcoivo, he w;is a man of very 
obliging manners. Ami lu* had really given himself the trouble of 
rccommeiuling Mr SteDing to his frieiul Tullivcr wnthout anyj>osb 
live ex(iectati<m of a soliil, definite advantage resulting to him- 
self, notwithstanding the subtle indications to the contrary which 
iniglit have misled a to<» sagacious observer. For there is no- 
tiling more widely misleading than sagacity if it happens to get on 
a wrong scent ; and sagacity, i>ersuaded that men usually act 
aiul speak from distinct motives with a con.sciously proposed end 
in view, is certain to waste its energies on imaginary game, 
l^lotting covetousness, and deliberate contrivance, in ortler to 
compass a selfish end, are nowhere abundant but in the world of 
the ilramatist : they demand too intense a mental action for 
many of our fellow-parishioners to bo guilty of them. Itiso«asy 
enough to spoil the lives of our neighbours without taking so 
much tniuble : wc can do it by la^y acquiescence and lazy 
omission, by trivial falsities for which wc hardly know a reason, 
by small framls neutralised by small extravagancies, by maladroit 
liattcries, ainl clumsily improvised insinuations. We live from 
haiul to mouth, most <if us, with a small family of immediate 
desires — wc do little else than snatch a morsel to satisfy the 
hungry brood, nirely thinking of sccd-coru or tlic next year’s 
crop. 

Air Kiloy was a man of business, and not cold towards his own 
interest, yet even lie was more under the inHucnco of email 
promptings than of far-sighted ilcsigns. He had no private 
uiulerslanding with the Rev. Walter Stclling ; on the contrary 
he knew very little of that AI.A. and his acquirements — not 
quite enough perhaps to warrant so strong a recommendation of 
mm fLs he hod given to his friend TuUivcr. But he believed Mr 
Stelling to be an excellent classic, for Qndsby had said so, and 
U ads by sfirat cousin was an Oxford tutor; which was better ground 
for the belief even than his own iminodiato observation would 
have been, for though Air Riley had received a tincturo of the 
classics at the great Mudport Free School, and had a sense of 
understanding Latin generally, liis comprehension of any parti- 
cular Latin was not ready. Doubtless there remained a subtle 
aroma from his juvenile contact with the De Sencctute and the 
rourth Book of the jEncid^ but it had ceased to be distinctly 
^(^gnisablo as classical, and was only perceived in the higher 
hnish and force of his auctioneering style. Tlien, Stelling was 
an Oxford man, and the Oxford men were always— no, no, it 
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waA tho Cambridge men who were always poorl mathematicinns. 
But a man who had had a university education ct'uM teach any- 
thing he liki'tl ; espn ially a man like Stelling wlio liad made a 
speech at a Mndport dinner on a pcditicid occasioTi, and Ijad 
acquitted liiniself so well that it Wits generally re?naikod. tins 
son dn- law of Timpson's w;is a sliari> felhnv. it was to be ex- 
pected of a Mudport main from the pari>li of St Ursula, that he 
would not omit to do a good turn to u son-in-law of Tiinjison^s, 
for Timp.son %vas one of the mi>st useful and influential men in 
the parish, and had a good deal of l)usine>s* wliich be knew how 
to put into the right hands. Mr Itiley liked such men, quite 
apart from any money which might ho diverted, through their 
good judgment, from less worthy jM^ckots into his own ; and it 
would be a satisfaction to liiin to s;iy to Tiinj>son on his return 
home, Tve becured agixid pupil for your son-in-law/’ Timp- 
8011 liad a large family of daughters; Mr Biley felt for him; 
be.si<les, Louisa Timpsoi/s face, witli its liglit curls, had been u 
familiar object to liim over the pew wainscot on a Sunday for 
nearly fifteen years : it was natural her liusbuml should bo a 
commendable tutor. Moreover, Mr Jliley knew of no other 
schooluiiister whom lie had any ground for recommending in 
preference : why then shouhl he not reroinmend Stelling ? His 
friend Tulliver had tuske<l him for an opinion : it is always chilb 
ing in friendly intercourse, to say yott Jiave no opinion to give. 
And if you deliver an opinion at all, it is mere stupi<lity nut to 
do it with an air of conviction and well-founded knowledge. 
You make it your own in uttering it, and naturally get fond ol 
it. Thu.s, Mr Kiley, knowing no harm of Stelling to begin with, 
and wishing him well, so far as he had any wishes at all con- 
cerning him, lu'ui no sooner recommended him than he began to 
think with admiration of a man recoinineii<led on such high 
authority, and W'oiild soon have gathered so warm an interest on 
the subject, that if Mr Tulliver had in the end declined to send 
Tom to Stelling, Mr Kiley would have thought his ^‘friend of 
tho old school " a thoroughly pig-headed fellow. 

If you blame Mr Itilcy very severely for giving a recommenda- 
tion on such slight grounds, I must say you are rather hard upon 
him. Why should an auctioneer and appraiser thirty years ago, 
w'ho had as good as forgotten liis free-sehool Latin, bo expected 
to manifest a delicate scrupulosity w'hich is not always ex- 
hibited by gentlemen of the learned professions, even in our 
present advanced stage of morality ? 

liesidcs, a man with the milk of human kindnes.s in him can 
scarcely abstain from doing a good-Jiaturctl action, and one can- 
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not bo goocl-nature<l all round. Nature herself occasionally 
quarters an inconvenient panisitc on an animal towards wlunn 
she liiis otherwise no ill-will. What then 1 We admire her 
care for the parasite. If Mr Kiley had shrunk fnnn giving a 
rccoiMinciuiation that wsis not based on valid evidence^ lie would 
not have helped Mr Stclling to a i>aying pupil, and tliat would 
not have been so well for the reverend gentleman. Consider, 
Un\ that all the plexsant little dim ideas and cmnphicencics — 
of standing well with Tirnpson, of dispensing ailvice when ho 
wjvs.'isked for it, of iinprejwing hi.s friend TiiUiver with additional 
respect, of Si\ving something, and saying it emphatically, with 
other inappreciably minute ingrc<lieuts that went along with the 
warm heart h aiul the brandy-and- water to make up Mr Uilcy's 
consciousness on this occasion — would have been a mere blank. 


CIIArXEU IV 


TOM IS EXPECTED 


It was a heavy disapiiointmcnt to Maggie that she was not 
allowed to go with her father in the gig when he went to fetch 
Tom home from the academy ; but the morning was too wet, 
Mrs TulUver said, for a little girl to go out in her best bonnet 
Maggie took the opposite view very strongly, and it was a direct 
coiistHjueiicc of this dilTerciice of opinion that wlien her mother 
was in the act of brushing out the reluctant black croii, Maggie 
suddenly rushed from under her hands and dipped her head m a 
basin of water standing near — in the vindictive determination 
that tliero^ should be no more chance of curls that day. 

“ Maggie, Mng^e,” exclaimed Mrs Tulliver, sitting stout and 
holplcM witU the brushes on lier lap, “what is to become of you 

n«»gl*ty 1 I’U tell your aunt Glegg and your aunt 
lullut when they come next week, and they’ll never love you 
any more. O dear, O dear ! look at your clean pinafore, wot 
from top to bottoim Folks ’ull think it’s a judgment on mo as 
I ve got such a child— they 11 think I’ve done summat wicked.” 

Before this remonstrance was finished, Maggie was already out 
of hearing, making her way towards the great attic that ran 
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under the old ln^h-|>itelie<l ro(»f^ shaking the ^Mter from her 
black locks as slic ran, like* a ^kye tcirier escaped from his bath. 
TIjis attic was Maggiu*s favourite retreat on a wet day» %vhen the 
weather was not too void ; here she fretted 4>ut all her ill lminc>iu'S> 
and talked aloiul to llie wonn calen Hours ami the worm-eaten 
shelves, and the diirk rafters festooned \silL cobwebs; and here 
sho kept a Fetisli wliieh slie puni>hed fur ail her misfortunes. 
This was the trunk of a large wt)oden doll, which <uice stared 
with the roundest of eyes above the reildest of cheeks ; but was 
now entirely defaced by a long career of vicarious suffering. 
Three nails driven into iJie head comiueinonited AsS iiKuiy crises 
in Maggie’s nine years of earthly struggle ; that luxury of ven* 
geance liaving been suggested to her by the picture of Ja.el de- 
stroying Sisem in the old liible. The Uist nail hatl been driven 
in with a fiercer stroke than usual, for the Fetish that occasion 
represented aunt Glegg. liut immediately afterwards Maggie 
liad reflected that if .she drove many nails in, she would not be 
so well able to fancy tliat the lie<id was hurt when she knocked 
it against the wall, nor to comfort it, and make believe to poultice 
it, when her fury wjis abated ; for even aunt Glegg would be 
pitiable when she hail been hurt vety much, and tburouglily 
humiliated, so as to beg her niece ^s pardon. ^>incu then she had 
driven no more nails in, but luid soothed herself by alternately 
grinding and beating the w*oo<len head again.st the rough brick 
of the grejit chimneys that niailc two square pillars supporting 
the roof. Th«at w'as w hat she did tliis morning on reaching the 
attic, sobbing all the while with a passion that expelled every 
otlier fonn of consciou.sne.ss — even the memory of the grievance 
that had caused it. As at last the sobs were getting quieter, 
and the grinding less fierce, a sudden beam of sunshine, falling 
through the wire lattice across the wonn-eaten shelves, made her 
throw away the Fetish and run to the window. The sun was 
really breaking out ; the sound of the mill seemed cheerful again ; 
the granary doors were open ; and there was Yap, the queer 
white-and-browrn terrier, with one car turned back, trotting about 
and sni fling vaguely, as if he were in search of a conqianion. 
It w'as iiTe.sLstible. Maggie tossed her hair back and ran down- 
stairs, seir^d her bonnet without putting it on, peeped, and then 
dashed along the passage lest she should encounter her mother, 
and was quickly out in the yard, whirling round like a Pythoness, 
and singing as she whirled, “Yap, Yap, Tom’s coming home 
while Yap danced and barked round her, as much os to say, if 
there was any noise wanted he w'as the dog for it, 

Hegb, hegh, Miss, youil make yourself giddy, an" tumble 
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(Iowa i’ the dirt. * sai<l Luke, the luad inillcr, u tall hrond shoul 
dered man t*f forty, Mack eyed and Mack-haired, suhduod l>y a 
general Tncaline^s, like an aurii'ula. 

Maggie paused in her whirling and said, staggering a little, 
“O no, it doesn’t make me giddy, Luke ; may I go into the mill 
with you ? 

Maggie hivod to linger in the great spacCsS of the mill, and 
often came out ^vit!^ her Mack hair powdered to a soft whitenesa 
that made her dark eves ^hl'^h out with new (ire. The resolute 
dill, the unresting inution of the groat stones, giving her a dim 
delicious awe as at the presence of an \incontmllable force — the 
meal for ever pouring, pouring — the fine white pow«ler softening 
all surfaces, and making the very spider-nets look like a faery 
lace-work — the sweet pure scent of the meal — all helped to 
make Maggie feel that the mill Wiis a little world apart from 
her outside evcr>-day life. The spiders were especially a subject 
of speculation with her. She wondered if they had any relatives 
outside the mill, for in that gisc there must be a painful diffi- 
culty in their family interc«nirse — a fat and flourj’ spider, ac- 
cu.stoinod to take his fly well dustetl with meal, must suffer o 
little at a cousin’s tabic where the fly was ou nnturrl, and the 
lady-spiders mu.st be mutually shocked at each other's apjMjar- 
ance. Hut the part of the mill she liked best was the topmost 
storj’ — the corn-lmtch, where there were the great heaps of grain, 
which she couhl sit on ami slide down omtinually. She was in 
the habit »)f taking this recreation as she conversed with Luke, 
to whom she was verj' communicative, wishing him to think 
well of her understanding, ns her father did. 

Perhn|)s she felt it ncccsssny to recover her position \^^th him 
on the pre-sent occasion, for, ns she sat sliding on the heap of 
gram near which ho wa.s busying himself, she said, at that shrill 
pitch winch was requisite in inill-socicty 

“ I think you never read any book’but the Bible — did von. 
Luke? ’ 


Nay, Miss an’ not much o’ that,” said Lnkc, with great 
frankness. " I’m no reader, I aren’t.” 

“ Hut if I lent you one of my books Luke ? I’ve not got 
any rcr^ pretty books that would bo easy for you to read ; but 

^ ® Europe’— that would tell you all about 

the diffcroiit sorts of people in the worl.d, and if you didn’t un- 
derstand the reading the pictures would help you— they show 
the Wks and ways of the people, and what they do. Tliere are 

the Dutchmen, -i-^ery fat, and smoking, you know— and one sit- 
tiijg on a barrel. 
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‘‘Xay, Miss, I n no opini<tn n Dntrhmen. Thorc ben’t much 
good i' knowin’ about t/tr7n,'' 

“But they're our fcllow-crealurv.'^, Luke — we ought to know 
alwut our fellow-creatures. 

Not much o' fellow-creatiirs, I think, Miss; all I know — • 
my old master, as war a kno>vin’ man* used Ui Siiy, s^iys lie, * If 
e'er I sow my wheat wi’out brinin’, I'm a Dutchinan/ saj's he; 
an* that war as much as to Siiy iis a l>iitchnia]i war a fool, or 
next door. Nay, nay, I aren't goin' to bother inysen about 
Dutchmen. There's fools cuoo — an' rogues enoo — wi'out loj>kin’ 
books for 

O, well/' said Maggie, mther foiled by Luke's unexpectedly 
decided views about Dutchmen, “perhap.s you would like ‘Ani- 
mated Nature* better — that’s rmt Dutchmen, you know, but 
elephants, and kangaroo.'^, and the civet cat, and the sun-ii.sh, 
and a bird sitting on its tail — I forget its name. There are 
countries full of those creatures, instead of horses and cows, you 
know. Sliuuldn’t y<iu like to know about them, Luke J " 

“Nay, Miss, Tii got to keep count o' the flour an' com — I 
can’t do wi’ k nowin’ so uumy things besides my work. Tliat’s 
what brings folks to the gallows — knowiii' everything but what 
they'n got to get their bread V>y. An’ they’re mostly ties, I 
think, what's ]>rinted i' the books : them printed sheets arc, any- 
how, as the men cry i* the streets.” 

“ Why, you’re like my brother Tom, Luke,” said Maggie, 
wishing to turn the conversation agreeably ; ^ Tom’s not fond 
of reading. I lovo Tom so dearly, Luke — better than anybody 
else in the world. When he grows up, I shall keep his house, 
and wo shall always live together. I ciin tell him everything he 
doesn’t know. But I think Tom'.s clover, for all he doesn’t like 
books : he makes beautiful w'hipcord and rabbit- pens.” 

** Ah,” said Luke, “ but he'll be fine an* vexed, as the rabbits 
are all dead.” 

“Dead 1” screamed Maggio, jumi>ingup from her sliding seal 
on the corn. “ O dear, Luke ! What I the lop-eared 
the spotted doe that Tom spent oil his money to buy 1” 

“As dead as moles,” said Luke, fetching his comparison from 
the unmistakable corpses nailed to tho stablo-wull. 

“O dear, Luke,” said Maggio, in a piteous tone, while the 
big tears rolled down her cheek ; “ Tom told me to tako caro of 
^om, and I forgot. What shall I do?” ^ 

** Well, you see, Mias, they were in that far tool-house, an it 
was nobody's business to see to 'cm. I reckon blaster Tom told 
Hurry to feed 'em, but there's no countin' on Harry— Ac’s an 
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offal oroatur as iver come about tl)e primises, he is. He re- 
iiieiiibers nothing but his o«n inside — an’ 1 wish it ’ud gripe 
him.” 

“ (), Luke, Tom told tne to be sure and remember the rabbits 
every day ; bvH how could I, when they didn't come into my 
heatl, you know I (), he will be so angry with me, I know he 
will, ami .so sorry about his rabbits — and so am 1 sorry. O, 
what sh'i/t I do V 

“ Don't you fret, Miss,” sai«l Luke, .soothingly, “ they’re na.sh 
things, them lop-eared rabbits — they'd happen ha’ died, if 
they'd been fed. Things out o’ natur niver thrive : God 
A’mighty doesn’t like ’em. lie made the rabbits’ cars to lie 
back, an' it’.s nothin’ but contr.uriness make ’em hing down 
like a m.ostitl dog’s. M;Lster Tom ’till know better nor buy such 
things another time. Don’t you fret, Mjs.s. Will you come 
along homo wi’ me, ami .see my wife i I’m a-goin’ this jninute.” 

The invitation offered an agreeable distracti«m to Maggie’s 
grief, ami her tears grulually sub.sidc<l as she tn)tted along by 
Luke 3 side to hi.s p!e;usant cotLige, which stood with it.s apple 
ami pear trees, and with the addetl dignity of a lean-tii pig-sty, 
at the other end of the Mill lield.s. Mrs Moggs, Luke’s wife, 
w;is .a decidedly agreeable acpiaintancc. She c.xhibited her 
lio-spiLility in bread and treacle, and |Mi.sse.ssc»l various works of 
art. Maggie actually forgot that she had any special cause of 
sadne.ss this morning. a.s she stood on a chair to look at a re- 
markable .senes ..f pictun s representing the Prodigal Son in the 
costume of Sir (’harle-s (Jntndi.son, c.xcept that, ns might have 
been expected from his «lefectivo moral character, ho had not, 
hke that accoiiipbslied hero, the taste and strength of mind to 
djspen.se wUh a wig. Put the indefinable weight the dead rab- 
bits ha<l eft on her mind r.ausod lier to feel iimre than usual 
pity for the career of this weak y«)uiig man, particularly when 
she looked at the picture where he leaned against a tree with a 
flaccid appearance, his knee-breeches unbuttoned and his wig 
awry, while the swine, apparently of some foreign breeil, seemed 
to insult him by their g.Mid .spirits over their feast of hu.sks. 

T. ^ again— aren’t you, 

know, and 

wouJan t do wroug ftjrniii, 

let’l^*vti^*‘“i’ ”” 6^"*^ shakes, I doubt, 

let s feyther do what he would for him.” 

"■‘"'i to Moggie, and she wished much 

a blank l^ad not been left 
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CHAPTER V 

Toil COMES HOME 

Tom was to arrive early in the afternoon, and there was another 
fluttering heart besides Maggie s when it was late enough for 
the sciund of the ^g-wheels to be expected; for if Mrs Tulliver 
had a strong feeling, it was fondness for her boy. At la.st the 

sound came — that quick light bowling of the gig-whcels and 

in spite of the wind, which was blowing the cloutts about, and 
was not likely to respect Mrs Tulliver's curls and cap-strings, 
she ciiine outside the door, and even held her hand on Maggie’s 
otfending hea<l, forgetting all the griefs of the inorning. 

“ There he is, my sweet lad ! But, Lord ha’ mercy 1 he’s got 
never a collar on; it’s been lost on the road. I'll be bound, and 
spoilt the set.” 

Mrs Tulliver stood with her arms open; Maggie jumped first 
on one leg and then on the other ; while Tom de.scended from 
the gig, and said, with mcisculine reticence as to the tender emo- 
tions, “ Hallo ! Vap — what ! are you there ? ” 

Nevertheless he submitted to be ki.sscd willingly enough, 
though Maggie hung on his neck in rather a strangling fashion, 
while his blue-grey eyes wandered towards the croft and the 
lambs and the river, w'hcre he pronii-sed himself that he would 
begin to fish the first thing to-morrow morning. He was one of 
tho.se lads that grow everywhere in England, and, at twelve or 
thirteen years of age, look as much alike iis goslings : — a lad 
with light-brown hair, cheeks of cream and roses, full lips, inde- 
terminate nose and eyebrows — a physiognomy in which it seems 
impo.ssible to discern anything but the generic character of boy- 
hood; a-s different as possible from jmor Maggie’s phiz, which 
Nature seemed to have moulded and coloured with the mo.st 
decided intention. But that s^ime Nature has the deep cunning 
which bides itself under the api>earance of openness, so that 
simple people think they can see through her quite well, and all 
the while she is secretly preparing a refutation of their con- 
fident prophecies. Under these average boyi.sh physiognomies 
that she seems to turn ofl" by the gross, she conceals some of her 
most rigid, inflexible pur|>oses, some of her most unmodifiuble 
characters; and the dark-eyed, demonstrative, rebellious girl 
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may after all tarn out to he a passive being compared with this 
pink - ami - wliite hit of nnisculinity with the indeterminute 
features. 

“ -Maggie,” said Tom, confidentially, taking her into a corner, 
as Soon a.s his mother was gone o\it to e.xaminc his hox, ami the 
warm parlour had taken oil' the chill he had felt from the long 
tlrive, ‘‘you don’t know what I’ve got in my jK)ckets,” nodding 
his head up and down as a means of rousing her sense of 
mysterj'. 

“ No,” s;iid Maggie. “ How stodgy they look, Tom ! Is it 
marls (marbles) or cohmits 1 " Maggie’s heart sank a little, bc- 
ciuse 'i’om always said it was “no good ” playing with her at 
those games — she played so badly. 

“.Marls! no; I’ve swopped all my marls with the little fel- 
lows, and cobnuLs arc no fun, you silly, only when the nuts are 
green. Hut see here I ” He drew something half out of his 
right-hand pocket. 

“ What is it 1 ” said ilaggie, in a whisiJer. “I can see no- 
thing but a bit of yellow’.” 

“ Why it’s . . . a . . . new . . . guess, Maggie ! ” 

“(), I can't gue-ss, Tom,” said Maggie, impatiently. 

“ Don’t be a sjiitfire, else I won’t tell you,” sjiid Tom, thrust- 
ing his hand hack into his pocket, and looking determined. 

“ No, Tom,” sjiid .Maggie, imploringly, laying hold of the arm 
that was held stiflly in the pocket. “ I’m not cross, Tom ; it was 
only because I oin’t bear guessing. Please, be good to me.” 

Tom’s arm slowly rel.axed, and he said, “ Well, then it’s a new 
fish-line — two new uns — one for you, Maggie, all to yourself. 
I wouldn t go halves in the tofTce and gingerbread on purpose 
to save the money ; and Qibson and Spouncer fought wth iiio 
bcciiuso I wouldn’t. And here’s hooks ; sec here !....! say, 
foon'l we go and fish to-morrow down by the Round Pool! And 
you shall catch your own fish, Maggie, and put the worms on, 
and everything — won’t it be fun 1” 

M.aggie’s answer was to throw her arms round Tom’s neck 
and hug him, and hold her cheek against his without speaking, 
while ho slowly unwound some of the line, saying, after a pause, 

“ Wasn’t I a good brother, now, to buy you a line all to your- 
self 1 You know, I needn’t have Imught it, if I hadn’t liked.” 

^\es, very, very good . \ ,lo love you, Tom.” 

Tom had put the line back in his pocket, and was looking at 
the hooks one by one, before he spoke again. 

“ Ami the leliuws fought mo, because i wouldn’t give in about 
the tolleo. 
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O dear f I wish they wouldn't fight at your f^chool, Tom. 
Didn t it hurt you ? 

“Hurt me? no/* said T<im, putting up the hooks again, 
taking out a large pocket-knife, and slowly opening the largest 
blade, which he looked at meditatively as he rubbed his finger 
along it. Then he added — 

“ I gave Spouncer a black eye, I know — that's what he got 
by wanting to leather rne; 1 wasn't going to go halves because 
anybody leathered me/^ 

“ O how brave you are, Tom ! I think you're like Samson. 
If there came a lion roaring at me, I think you'd light him — 
wouldn't you, Tom ? " 

“ How can a lion come roaring at you, you silly thing 1 
There's no lions, only in the shows.” 

“ No ; but if we were in the lion countries — I moan in Africa, 
where it's very hot — the Hons eat pcojde there. I can show it 
you ill the book wlicre I read it.” 

Well, I should get a gun and shoot him.” 

Hut if you hadn't got a gun — we might have gone out, you 
know, not thinking — just as we go fishing; and then a great 
lion might run towards us roaring, and we couldn't get away 
from him. What should you do, Tom ? ** 

Tom jiau.sed, and at lost tumor! away contemptuously, saying, 
‘‘But the lion ixu't coming. Wliat’s Uie use of talking?” 

“But I like to fancy how it would be,” said Maggie, follow'- 
ing him. “Just think wliat you would do, 'I'om.” 

“ O don’t bother, Maggie ! you’re such a silly — I shall go and 
see my rabbits.” 

Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. She dared not 
tell the sad trutli at once, but she walked after Tom in trem- 
bling silence as he went out, thinking how she could tell him 
the news so as to soften at once Ills sorrow and his anger; 
for Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger of all things — it was quite a 
different anger from her own. 

“Tom,” she said, timidly, when they were out of doors, “how' 
much money did you give for your mbbitsl*^ 

“ Two half-croww and a sixpence,” said Tom, promptly. 

“ I think I've got a great deal more than that in uiy steel 
purse up-stairs. I'll ask iiiotlier to give it you.” 

“ What for? ” said Tom. “ I don’t want your money, you 
silly thing. I've got a great deal more money than you, bcciiuso 
I'm a boy. 1 always have half-sovereigns and sovereigns for my 
Christmas boxes, because I shall be a man, and you only have 
five-shilling pieces, because youTo only a girl.” 
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“ Well, but, Tom— if mother would let me give you two half- 
CHJWus iiiul [\ sixpence out of iiiy purse to jmt into your pocket 
and spend, you know : njid buy some more rabbits with it 1 ’ 

“ More rabbits! I don't want any more.” 

“O, but, Tom, they’re all dead.” 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned round 
towartls Maggie. “ You forgot to feed ’em, then, and Harry 
forgot 1 ” he s;iid, his colour heightening ft)r a moment, but soon 
sub.siding. ” I’ll pitch into Harry — I’ll have him turned away. 
And I don’t love you, Maggie. You shan’t go fi.shing with me 
to-morrow, I told you to go and see the rabbits every day.” 
He walked on again. 

“ Yes, but I forgot — and I couldn’t help it, indeed, Tom. I’m 
so very soirj’,” s:\i<i Maggie, while the tears rushed fast 

‘‘ You’re a naughty girl,” said Tom, severely, ” and I’m sorry 
I bought you the hsh-linc. I don’t love you.” 

“ O, Tom, it’s very’ cmcl,” sobbed Mi\ggie. ” I’d forgive you, 
if i/oH forgot anything — I wouldn’t mind what you did — I’d for- 
give you and love yoit” 

” Yc-s you’re a silly — but I never tfo foigct things — I don’t” 

“ O, please forgive me, Tom ; my heart will break,” said Mag- 
gie, shaking with solxs, clinging to Tom’s arm, and laying her wet 
check on bis shoulder. 

Tom shook her off, and stopped again, saying in a peremptory 
tone, “ Now, Maggie, you just listen. Aren’t I a good brother 
to you i ” 

“ Ye-ye-cs,” sobbed Moggie, her chin rising and falling con- 
vtiLscdly. 

“ Didn’t I think about your fish-lino all this quarter, and mean 
to buy it, and saved my money o’ jmrjwse, and wouldn’t go 
halves in the toffee, and Spouncer fought me beenuso 1 
wouldn’t!” 

“ Ye-yo-es . , . and I . . . lo-lo-love you so, Tom.” 

“ But you’re a naughty girl. Last holidays you licked the 
paint off iny lozenge Im>x, and the holidays before that you let 
the boat drag my fish-lino down when I’d set you to watch it 
and you pushed your head through my kite, all for nothing.” 

” llut 1 didn't mean,” said Moggie ; ” I couldn’t help it.” 

“Yes, you could,” said Tom, “if you’d minded what you 
were doing. And you’re a naughty girl, and you shan't go 
fishing with me to-morrow.” 

With this terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from Maggie 
towards the mill, meaning to greet Luke there, and compliun 
to him of Hurry. 
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wild! Jie had been called in to tea, las father said, Wliy, 
where’s the little wench I " and Mrs Tiilliver, almost at the same 
moment, said, “ Where s your little sister 1" — both id them 
having supposcil that Maggie and Tiun had been logetlicr all the 
afternoon, 

“ I don’t know/' jvtid Tom. He didn't want b) “ tell ” of 
Maggie, though he was angry with her ; for Tom Tullivcr was a 
lad <if honour 

NVliat ! hasn’t she been jdaying with you all this while? " 
said the father ‘‘Slic'd been thinking o' nothing but your 
coining home." 

“ I liaven’t seen her tbU two Imurs/’ says Tom, commencing 
tm the jilumcnkc. 

“Goiidness heart ! she's got drownded," exclaimed Mrs Tul- 
liver, rising from her scat and running to the window. “ How 
could you let her do so ? " she added, as beemne a fearful 
woman, accusing she ilidn't kmiw whom of she didn't know 
what. 


Nay, nay, she’s none drownded," said Tullivcr ** Vou’vc 
been naughty to her, 1 doubt., Ti>in ?" 

“ I'm sure I haven't, father," said Tom, 
she’s in the house." 


iniligimntly. “I think 


Porhaii.s up in that attic," said MrsTulliver, “ a-singingand 
talking to herself, and forgetting all about meal-times." 

“You go and fetch her down, Tom," said Mr TulUver, rather 
sharply, his perspicacity or his fatherly fondness fnr Maggie 
making him suspect that the lad lni<l been hard upon ** the little 
un," el.se she wouhl never have left his side. And bo good 
to her, do you hear? KIsc I’ll let you know better" 

Tom never disobeyed his fatlicr, for Mr Txillivcr was a per- 
emptory man, and, as ho said, wouhl never let anyluKly get hold 
<if Ids whip-hand ; but he went out rather sullenly, cariyiiig his 
piece of plumcake, and not intending to reprieve Maggie’s pun- 
ishment, which was no more than she dcscr\*ed. Tom w*as only 
thirteen, and had no decided views in grammar and arithmetic, 
regarding them for the most part as open questions, but ho was 
particularly clear and positive on one point — namely, tlint he 
would puuisli cvcrj’body who dcscr\*cd it : why, ho wouldn’t 
have minded being punished himself, if he deserN*ed it ; but, then, 
he never (f/d dcscn’c it. 

It w'asTom s step, then, that ^laggic heard on the stairs, when 
her need of love had triumphed over her pride, and she was 
going down with her swollen eyes ami dishevelled liair to beg 
for pity. At leiist her father wouhl stroke her head and say, 
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“Xever mind, rnyweiicli. ' It is a wonderful subduer, this need 
of love-— this hunger of the heart — as jieremjitory as that other 
hunger by which Nature forces us to submit to the yoke and 
change the face of the world. 

• knew Tom’s step, and her licart began to beat violently 

with the sudden shock of hope. He only stood still at the top 
of the stairs and said, “Maggie, 3'onre to come «lo\vn.” Uut she 
rushed to him and clung round his neck, sobhin*', “O Tom 
please forgive me— I can t bear it — I will always bo good— always 
remember things— do love me — j>lease, dear Tom 1” 

We learn to restrain ourselves ;is we get older. We keep apart 
when we have quarrelled, expre.-ss ourselves in well-broil phnuses, 
and ill this way preser>’e a dignified alienation, showing much 
hnnness on one side, and swallowing much grief on the other. 
We no longer approximate in our l>elmviour to the mere iin- 
pnlsiven^ of the lower animal.s, but conduct ourselves in evciy- 
^spect like members of a highly civilised society. Maggie and 
Tom were still ve^ much like j-oung animals, and so slie could 
rub her cheek against his, and kiss his car in a random, sobbing 
way ; and there were tender fibres in the lad that had been used 
to answer to Maggie’s fondling; so that he behaved with a weak 
ness quite inconsistent with hi.s resolution to punish her as much 

as she deserved : he actually began to kiss her in return, ami 
say — 

“Don’t cry, then, Magsie — here, eat a bit o’ cake.” 

Maggie’s sobs began to subside, and she put out her mouth 
for the cake and bit a piece : and then Tom bit a piece, just for 
company, and they ate together and nibbed each other’s cheeks 
and brows and noses ^gether, while they ate, with a humiliating 
resemblance to two friendly ponies. 

“Come along, Ikfagsie, and have tea,” said Tom at lost, when 
there was no more cake except what was down-.stairs. 

So ended the sorrows of this day, and the next morning Maggie 
trotting with lier own fishing-rod in one hand and a liandle 
of the basket in the other, stepping alwaj's, by a peculiar gift, 
in the muddiest places, and loolung darkly’ radiant from under 
her beaver-bonnet because Tom was good to her. She had told 
Tom, however, that she should like him to put the worms on the 
hook for her, although she accepted his word when he assured 
her that worms couldn’t feel (it was Tom’s private opinion that 
It didn’t much matter if they did). He knew all about worms, 
and fish, and those things ; and what birds were mischievous, 
and how padlocks opened, and which way the handles of the gates 
were to be lifted. Maggie thought this sort of knowledge wa.<i 
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very wonderful — mxxch m^re diliicult tlian remembering what 
was in tlie books ; ami she was rather in awe of Tom's sui>eri(»rity, 
for he wjis the only person who called her kiunvledge “stall,’' 
atul ditl not feel sur[»rised at her cleverness. Tom, indeed, \sais 
of opiiii<m that Maggie Wits a silly little tiling ; all girls were 
silly — they couUiriT throw a stone so as to hit anything, couhln t 
do anything with a piicket-knife, and were frightened at fn>gs. 
k^till he was verj’ fiunl of his sister, and meant always to take 
care of her, make her his housekeeper, and punish her when she 
(lid wrong. 

They were on their way to the Round Pool — that wonderful 
pool, w liich the Hoods had made a long while ago : no one knew 
how deep it was ; and it was mysterious, too, that it should be 
almost a perfect nuind, framed in w ith w illows and tall reeds, so 
that the water was only to be seen when j’ou got close to the 
nrink. The sight of the ohl favourite spot always heightened 
Tom's good-humour, and he spoke to Maggie in the most amicable 
whispers, as ho opened the precious bosket, atid prepared their 
tackle. He threw her line for her, and put the rod into her 
hand. Ma gg ie thought it probable that the smtill fish would 
C4ime toiler hook, and the largo ones to Tom's. Rut she had for- 
gotten all about the fish, and was looking dreamily at the glassy 
water, wdien Tom siiid, in a loud whisper, ** L<Kik, look, Maggie ! 
and came running to prevent her from snatching licr line away, 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing soinetbing 
w'rong, as usual, but presently Tom drew outlier line and brought 
a large tench bouncing on the gniss. 

Tom w:is excited. 

“O Magsie ! you little duv'k ! Kmpty the basket.’" 

Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but it was enough 
that Tom called her Magsio, and was pleased with her. There 
was nothing to mar her delight in the whispers and the dn*amy 
silences, wdion she listened to the liglit dipping sounds of the 
rising fish, and the gentle rustling, as if the willow.s and the reeds 
and the water had their happy whisperings also. Maggie thought 
it would make a very nice heaven to sit by the pool in that way, 
and never be scolded. She never knew she had a bite till Toro 
told her ; but she liked fishing very much. 

It was one of their happy monungs. They trotted along and 
sat down together, with no thought that life would ever change 
much for them : they would only got bigger and not go to 
school, and it would always be like the holidays ; they would 
alwaj-s live together and be fond of each other. And the mill 
with its booming — the great chestnut-tree under which they 
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played at houses— their own little river, the l^ipple, where the 

banks seemed like home, and Tom was always soeiiij: the water- 

rats, while Maggie gathered the purple plumy tops of the rcc<ls 

which she forgot and dropped afterwards— above all, the ercat 

I- Joss, along wliich they wandered with a sense of travel to see 

tile rushing spring-tide, the awful Kagre, come up like a hunerv 

monster, or to see the Great Ash Avhich had once vaile<l and 

groaned like a man — these things would always be just the same 

to them. Tom thought people were at a disailvanta^e who 

lived on any other spot of the globe; and Maggie, when she 

read about Christiana passing “the river over which there i.s no 

l>n<lge, always saw the Floss betweeu tlie green pastures bv 
IhQ Great Ash. o i j 


Life did change for Tom and >faggie ; and yet they were not 
WTong in believing that the thoughts and loves of the.se lirst 
yeai-H would always make part of their lives. We could never 
have loved the earth so well if we hud had no childhood in it, 
if it were not the earth where the same flowers come ui) again 
eveiy spring that we luseil to gather with our tiny fingers as we 
JWit lisping to ourselves on the grass— the same hips and liaws 
on the autumn hedgerows — the same reilbre.Lsts that we used to 
cjill “ God’s birtls,” because they diil no harm to the precious 
crops. What novelty is worth that sweet monotony where every- 
tbing is known, and loved because it is known ? 

llie wood I walk in on this mild May day, with the young 
yellow-brown foliage of the oaks between me and the blue sky, 
the white fitar- flowers and the blue- eyed speedwell and the 
ground ivy at my feet — what grove of tropic palms, what 
strange ferns or siilendid broad-petallcd blo.ssoms, could ever 
^rill such deep and delicate fibres within me as this hoine-sccnc 1 
^ese familiar flowers, these well-remembered bird-notes, this 
sky, with its fitful brightness, these fuiTowe<l and grassy fields, 
^ch with a sort of personality given to it by the capricious 
hedgerow’s — such things as the.se arc the mother tongue of our 
xma^nation, the language that is laden with all the subtle in- 
extricable associations the fleeting hours of our childhood left 
behind them. Our delight in the sunshine on the deep-bladed 
grass to-day, might be no more than the faint perception of 
wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the grass in 
the far-off years which still live in us, transform our per- 
ception into love. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE AUNTS AND UNCLES ARE COMING 

It was Kaster week, and Mrs Tullivcr^a chcesc-cnkcs were more 
exquisitely light than usual : ‘‘a jniflT o' wind ’ud make *oin blow 
about like feathers/* Kezia the liouscinaid s;iid, — feeling proud 
to live under a mistress who could make such pxstrj* ; so that no 
sc^ison or circumstances could have been more jiropitious for a 
family party, even if it had not been advisable to constiH sister 
Glegg aiui sister l^iillet about Tom’s going to school, 

“ I’d as lief not invite sister De;mo this time/* said Mrs Tub 
liver, ** for she’s as jealous and having as can be, and 's allays 
trj'ing to make the worst o* my* poor children to their aunts and 
uncles.’* 

“Yes, yes,’* said Mr TulUvcr, “ (usk her to come. I never 
hanlly get n bit o* talk with Deane now : wo haven’t had him 
this six inontlis. What’s it matter what she say*s ? — my children 
need he bchohliiig to nobody/’ 

“That’s what you allays say, Mr TuUivcr; but I’m sure 
there’s nobody o’ your side, neither aunt nor uncle, to leave ’em 
so inucli as a five-pound note for a Icggicy. And there’s sister 
Olcgg, and sister Pullet too, saving money unknown — for they 
put by all their own interest and buttcr-moncy too ; their hus- 
bands buy ’em everything.” Mrs TulUVer >vas a mild woman, 
but even a sheep will face about a little when she has Iambs. 

“ Tchuh ! ” said Mr TuUivcr. ** It takes a big loaf when 
there’s many to breakfast What signifies your sisters’ bits o’ 
money when they’ve got half-a-dozen nc\*vics and nieces to 
divide it among? Anti your sister Deane won’t got ’em to leave 
aU to one, I reckon, and make the country cry shame on ’em 
when they are dead ? ” 

“I don’t know what she won’t get ’em to do,” said Mrs 
TuUivcr, “ for my children are so awk’ard \\i* their aunts and 
uncles. Maggie’s ten times naughtier when they come than she 
is other days, and Tom doesn’t like ’em, bless him — though it’s 
more iiat’ral in a boy than a gcll. And there’s Lucy Deane ’s 
such a good child — you may set her on a stool, and there she’ll 
sit for an hour together, and never offer to get off. I can’t help 
loving the child as if she was my own ; and I’m sure she’s more 
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like my child than sister Deanes, for she’d allays a very poor 
colour for one of our family, sister Deane had.” 

“ Well, well, if you’re fond o’ the child, ask her father and 
mother to bring her with ’em. And won’t you ask their aunt 
and uncle Moss too? and some o’ their children ? ” 

♦k ** V why, thcrc’d be eight people be.sidcs 

the children, and I must put two more leaves i' the table, be.si.le.s 
reaching down more o’ the dinner-ser\'ice ; and you know a.s well 

as 1 (lo, as my sisters and your sister don’t suit well to- 
gether.” 


‘‘ WeU. well, do a.s you like, Bes.sy.” said Mr Tulliver, taking 
uj> his hat and walking out to the mill. Few wives were more 
submissive than Mrs Tulliver on all points unconnected with her 
family relations; but she had been a Miss Dodson, and the 
Uodsons were a very re.spcctable family indeed— as much looked 
up to as any in their own parish, or the next to it. The Miss 
Dodsons had alway.s been thought to hold up their heads very 
high, and no one was surprise.! the two eldest had married so 
wel — not at an early age, for that was not the practice of the 
Dod.son family, lliere were particular ways of <loing ever^’- 
thiiig in that family ; particular ways of bleaching the linen, of 
making the cowslip wine, curing the hams, and keejiing the 
bottled goo.seberrie.s ; so that no daughter of that hou.se could 
be indifferent to the privilege of having been bom a Dodson, 
mther than a Gibson or a Watson. Funerals were always con- 
ducted with peculiar propriety in the Dodson family : the hat- 
bands were never of a blue shade, the glove.s never sjdit at the 
thumb, everybody was a mourner who <mght to be, and there 
were always scarfs for the bearers. When one of the family 
wa.s in trouble or Hicknc.s.s, all the rest went to visit the un- 
fortunate member, usually at the same time, and did not shrink 
from uttering the most disagreeable truths that correct family 
feeling dictated : if the illne-ss or trouble was the sufferer’s own 
faulty it WM not in the practice of the Dodson fanuly to shrink 

In short, there was in this family a pcciilinr 
tradition as to what was the right tiling in household manage^ 
ment and social demeanour, and the only bitter circumstance 
attending this superiority was a painful inability to ajiprove the 
condiments or the conduct of families ungoverned by the Dod- 
son tradition. A female Dodson, when in “strange houses,” 
always ate dry bread with her tea, and declined any sort of pre- 
serves, having no confidence in the butter, and thinking that 
the preserves h-'ul probably begun to ferment from want of duo 
sugar and boiling. There were some Dodsons less like the 
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family than others — that was admitted ; but in so far as they 
were they were of necessity better than those who were 

‘‘ no kin/' And it is remarkable that while no individual Dod- 
son NViUS sati.sficd with any other individual Dodson, each w;xs 
satisfied, not only with him or her self, hut with the Dodsons 
c<dlectively. The feeblest member of a family — the one who 
h;us tlio le;Lst character — is often the merest epitome of the 
family hahits and traditions ; niul Mrs Tulliver was a thonnigh 
Dodson, thonyh a mild one, as sinall-hecr, so long as it is any- 
thing, is only describable as very weak ale : and though she had 
grtiaiied a little in her youth under the yoke of her elder sisters, 
and still she<l occ;isional tears at their sisterly repn>aches, it was 
not in Mrs Tnllivcr to bo an inin>vator on the family idciis. She 
was thankful to have been a Dodson, and to have one child who 
took after her own family, at least in his features nn<l coin- 
plexioii, in liking salt and in eating beans, which a lulliver 
never did. 

In other respects the true Dodson was partly latent in Tom, 
and he Wiis os far from appreciating his *‘kin on the mother’s 
side as Maggie herself ; goncmlly absconding for the day with 
a largo supply of the most portable foixl, when he receive<l 
timely warning that his aunts ami uncles were coming ; a moral 
symptom from which his aunt Glcgg doiluced the gloomiest 
views t>f his future. It was rather hard on Maggie that Tom 
always absconded without letting her into the secret, but the 
wci^ker sex arc acknowledged to bo serious imprdimerita in cases 
of flight. 

On Wednesday, the day before the aunts and uncles wore 
coming, there were such various and suggestive scents, as of 
plumcakcs in the oven and jellies in the hot state, ininglcnl with 
the aroma of gravy, that it was impossible to feci altogether 
gloomy : there was ho{>o in the air. Tom and Maggie made 
several inroads into the kitchen, and, like other marauders, 
were induced to keep aloof for a time only by being allowed to 
carry away a sufficient load of booty. 

“Tom,’* said Maggie, as they sat on the boughs of the elder- 
tree, eating their jam puffs, “shall you run away to-morrow t 

“ No,” said Tom, slowly, when ho had finished his puff, and 
was eyeing the third, w*hich was to be divided between them — 
“ No, I shan’t.” 

“ Why, Tom 1 Becaxiso Lucy’s coming ? ” 

“ No,” said Tom, opening his pocket-knife and holding it over 
the puff, with his head on one side in a dubitative manner. (It 
was a difficult problem to divide that very irregular polygtm into 
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two equal parts.) “What do / care about Lucy? She’s only 
a ^nrl — .vAc can’t play at bandy.'* 

“Is it the tip>y-aike, thcnr’ said Maggie, exerting her hy- 
pothetic powers, while she leaned forward towards Tom with 
her eyes fixed on the hovering knife. 

“ you silly, that’il be good the day after. It’s tlio ptuhleri. 
I know what the puddeii’s to be — apricot ri»ll up — O iiiv biit- 
tonsT' 

\N ith this interjection, the knife descended on the puff aii<l it 
w;w in two, but the result was in)t s^itisfactory to Tom, for he 
still eyed tlie halves doubtfully. At hist he said — 

“Shut your eyes, Maggie.” 

“ What for i ” 

“ You never mind what for. Shut when I tell you.” 

Maggie obeyed. 

“Now, which’ll you have, Maggie — right hand or left?” 

I 11 have that with the jam run out,” said ilaggic, keeping 
her eyes shut to please Tom. 

“ Why, you don't like that, you silly. may have it if it 

comes to you fair, but I shan't give it you without, llight or 

— y^u choose, now. Ha-a-a!” said Tom, in a tone of ex- 
aspcnition, as Maggie pcepccL ** You keep your eyes shut, now, 
else you shan't have any.” 

Maggie’s power of sacrifice did not extend so far ; indeed, I 
fear she cared less that Tom should etyoy the utmost po.ssible 
amount of puff, than that he should be pleased witli her fur 
giving him the best bit. So she shut her eyes quite close, till 
Tom told her to “say which,” and then she siiid, “Left-hand.” 

“ You've got it,” said Tcmi, in rather a bitter tone. 

“ What ! the bit with the jam run out?” 

“ No ; here, take it,” said Tom, firmly, handing decidedly the 
best piece to Slaggie. 

“ O, please, Tom, have it: I don’t mind — I like the other ; 
please take tlii.s.” 

“ No, I shan’t,” said Tom, almost crossly, beginning on his 
own inferior piece. 

Maggie, thinking it was no use to contend further, began too, 
and ate up her half |>uff with consideruble relish as well as 
rapidity. But Tom hari finished first, and hud to look on while 
^te her last morsel or two, feeling in himself a capacity 
for more. Maggie didn’t know Tom was looking at her ; she 
was seesawing on the elder bough, lost to almost everything but 
a vague sense of jam and idleness. 

“ O, you greedy thing !” said Tom, when she had swallowed 
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the last morsel. He was conscious of acted verj- fairly, 

and thought she ought to have considered this, and made tip to 
him for it. He wotild have r»fusc<l a bit of hers bcforehaml, 
but one is naturally at a dilTerent point of view before and after 
one’s own share of puff is swallowed. 

Maggie turned quite pale. “ O, Tom, why didn't yon ask 

me 1 " 

" I wasn’t going to ask you for a bit, you greedy. You might 
have thought of it without, when you knew 1 gave you the be.'t 
l.it.’’ 

“ Rut I wanted you to have it — you know I did,” siaid 
Maggie, in an injured tone. 

“ Yes, but I wa-sn’t going to do what wasn’t fair, like Si>ouucer. 
He alway.s takes the best bit, if you don't punch him for it ; and 
if you choose the best with your eyes shut, he changes his hands. 
Rut if I go halves. I’ll go ’em fair — only I wouldn’t be a 
greedy.” 

With this cutting innuendo, Tom jumped down from his 
bough, ami threw a stone with a “ hoigh !” ns a friendly atten- 
tion to Yap, who hail also been looking on while the catibles 
vanished, with an agitxtion of his ears ami feelings which could 
liardly have been without bitterness. Yet the excellent <log 
accepted Tom’s attention with as much alacrity as if ho hail 
heeii treated quite generously. 

Rut Maggie, gifted with that superior power of misery which 
distingni.she.s the human being, and jilaccs him at a proud dis- 
tance from the most melancholy chimpanzee, sat still on her 
bough, and gave herself up to the keen sense of unmerited re- 
proach. She would have given the world not to have eaten 
all her puff, ami to have saved soino of it for Tom. Not 
but that the puff was very nice, for ^laggic’s palate was not at 
all obtuse, but she would have gone without it many times over, 
sooner than Tom should call her greedy and be cross with her. 
And he had said ho wouldn't have it — and she ate it without 
thinking — how could she help it] The tears flowed so plenti- 
fully that Maggie saw nothing around her for the next ten 
minutes ; but by that time resentment began to give way to the 
desire of reconciliation, and she jumped from her bough to look 
for Tom. Ho was no longer in the paddock behind the rickynrd 
— where was he likely to be gone, and Yap with him 1 Maggie 
ran to the high bank against the great hoUy-tree, where she 
could see far away towards the Flosa. Thor© was Tom ; but her 
heart sank again as she saw how far off he was on his way to the 
great river, and that ho had another companion besides Yap — 
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naughty I5oh Jakin, whose otKcial, if not nattiral function, of 
frightening the birds, w«a$ just now at a standstill. Maggie felt 
sure that Bob was wicked, without verj- distinctly knowing wlij* ; 
unless it was because Bob s mother wrts a dreadfully large fat 
woman, who lived at a queer n^und Jiouse dow u the river ; and 
once, when Maggie and Toai had wandered tliilher. there rushed 
out a brindled dog that wouldn't stop barking ; and xvlicn Bob's 
mother came out after it, and scre;tmed above the barking to tell 
them not to be frightened, Maggie thought she was scolding 
them fiercely, and her heart beat with terror. Maggie thought 
it very likely that tlie round house had snakes on the tloor, and 
bats in the bed-room : for she had seen Bob take off his cap to 
show Tom a little snake that \va.s inside it, and another time he 
had a handful of young bats: altogether, he was an irregular 
character, perhaps even slightly diabolical, judging from his 
intimacy with snakes and bats ; and to crown all, when Tom had 
Bob for a companion, he didn't mind about Maggie, and would 
never let her go \vith him. 

It must be owned that Tom was fond of Bob’s company. 
How could it be othenvise? Bob knew, directly he saw a bird's 
egg, whether it was a swallow’s, or a tomtit’s, or a yellow - 
hammer’s ; he found out all the wa^j)s* nests, and could set all 
sorts of traps; he could climb the trees like a squirrel, and had 
quite a magical power of detecting hedgehogs and stoats ; and 
he had courage to do things that were rather naughty, such 
making gaps in the hedgerows, throwing stones after the sheep, 
and killing a cat that w'as wandering iucoflutto. Such qualities 
in an inferior, who could alw*ays be treated w*ith authority in 
spite of his superior knowingness, Lad necessarily a fatal fasci- 
nation for Tom; and every holiclay-time Maggie was sure to 
have days of grief because ho had gone off with Bob. 

Well ! there was no hope for it : he was gone now, and Maggie 
could think of no comfort but to sit down by the holly, or wander 
by the hedgerow, and fancy it was all different, refashioning her 
little w'orld into just what she should like it to be. 

Maggie’s was a troublous life, and this was the form in w*hicb 
she took her opium. 

Meanwhile Tom, forgetting all about Maggie and the sting of 
reproach which he had left in her heart, was hurrying along with 
Bob, whom ho had met accidentally, to the scene of a gre^it rut- 
catcliing in a neighbouring bam. Bob know all about tins par- 
ticular affair, and spoke of the sport with an enthusiasm which 
no one who is not either divested of all manly feeling, or pitiably 
ignorant of rat-catching, can fail to imagine* For a |>ersou sus- 
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|>ccte<l of protcmatnml wickedness Hob was really not so ycr>^ vib 
laiiousdookimx ; there was even something agreeable in his sinib- 
noseci face* with its close -curled border <»f red hair. But then 
his troxisers were always rt>l!cd up at the knee, f<»r the con- 
venience of wading on the slightest notice; and his virtue, sui>- 
posing it to exist, w;\s undeniably “virtue in rags/’ which, on 
the authority even of bilious philosophers, who think all well- 
dressed merit over- paid, is notoriously likely to remain unrecog- 
nised (perhaps bccuiuse it is seen so seldom). 

I know the chap as owns the ferrets,'’ said Bob, in a hoarse 
treble voice, as luo shuffled ahmg, keeping his blue eyes fixed 
on the river, like an amphibious animal who foresaw occasion 
for ilarting in. He lives up the Kennel Yard at Sut Ogg’s — 
he does. He's tlio luggest rot-catcher anywhere — he is, 1\\ 
sooner be a rot-catcher nor anything — I wouhl. The moles is 
nothing to the rots. But Lei's ! you niun ha’ ferrets. Dogs is 
no good. Why, there's that dog, now ! Bol) continued, point* 
ing with an air of disgust towards Yap, “ he’s no more good 
wi’ a rot nor nothin'. I sec it myself — 1 did — at the rot- 
catchin’ i’ your feyther's barn." 

Yap, feeling the withering influence of this scorn, tuckeii his 
tail in and shrank close to Tom’s log, who felt a little hurt for 
him, but had not the superhuman courage to seem behindhand 
with Bob in contempt for a dog who ina<le so ]>oor a figure. 

No, no," he said, ‘‘Yap's no good at sport. I’ll liavo 
regular good dogs for rats and everything, when I’ve done 
schtiol." 

“ Hov ferrets Meastcr Tom," 8:\id Rob, eagerly, — “them 
white ferrets wi* pink eyes; Lors J’ou might catch your own 
n)ts, an* you might put a rot in a cage wi’ a ferret, an' sec 'em 
fight — you might. That's what I'd do, I know, an' it 'ud be 
better fun a’niost nor seein' two cha]is fight — if it wasn’t them 
cliaps os sold cakes an' omngos at the Fair, as the things flow out 
o' their baskets, an' some o' the cakes was smashed . . . But 
they tasted just as good," added Bub, by way of note or adden- 
dum, after a moment's pause. 

“ But, I Siiy, Bob," Siiid T<nn, in a tone of deliberation, “ fer- 
rets are nasty biting things — they’ll bite a fellow witliout being 
set on." 

“ Lors ! why, that’s the beauty on 'em. If a cliap lays hold 
o' your ferret, he won't bo long before ho hollows out a good un 
won't" 

At this moment a striking incident made the boys pause 
suddenly in their walk. It was the plunging of some small bmly 
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in the water from ainonj^ the neighbouring bulruslics : if it was 
not a water-nit, Bob iiitiinated that he was ready to undergo the 
most unplea.s^int coiise<juences. 

“ Iloigh ! Yap — boigli ! there he is/' said Tom, clapping his 
hands, as the little black snout made its arrowy cx^urse to the 
o]»p<)site bank. ** Seize him, lail, seize him ! 

\ aj) agitated his ears and wrinkled lus brows, but declined t<* 
plunge, tiying whether barking would not answer the |)uri>oso 
just iiA well 

“ Ugh ! y<at coward !” .Siiid Tom, and kicked him over, feeling 
humiliated as a sportsman to possess so poor-spirited an animal. 
Bob abstained from remark and pjussed on, choosing, how- 
ever, to walk in the shallow edge of the overflowing river by 
way of change. 


*‘lle’s none so full now, the Floss isn’t,” said Bob, as he 
kicked the water np before him, with an •agreeable sense of being 
insolent to it. “ Why, last Var, the meadows was all one sheet 
o’ water, they was/’ 

‘‘Ay, but,” said Tom, whose mind was prone to see an op|>o- 
sition betw'een statements that were really tjuite accordant — “ but 
there was a big Hood once, when the Bound Pool was made. / 
know there was, ’cause fatlier siiys so. An<l the sheep and cow.s 
were all drowned, and the boats went all over the Helds ever 
such a way.” 


“ J don’t care about a flood cornin',” smd Bob ; “ I don't mind 
the water, no more nor the land. I’d swim—/ would.” 

“Ah, but if you got nothing to cat for ever so longl” sai<l 
Torn, his imagination becoming quite active under the stimulus 
of that dread. “ Wlien I’m a man, I shall make a boat with a 
wooden house on the top of it, like Noah's ark, and keep plenty 
to ciit in it — rabbits and things — all ready. And then if the 

flood came, you know, Bob, 1 shonhln’t mind And I'd 

take you in, if I saw you swimming,” he added, in the t4>ne of 
a benevolent patn)n. 

“I aren't frighted,” said Bub, to whom liunger did nut ap- 
pear so appalling. “ But I'd get in an' knock the rabbits on th’ 
hcail when you wanted to eat ’em.” 

“ Ah, and I shonhl have halfpence, and we’d play at hcad.s- 
and-Lails,” s^rid Tom, not contemplating the possibility that this 
recreation might have fewer charms for his iiiuture ago. “I’d 
divide fair to begin with, and then we’d see who’d win.” 

“ I’ve g<^t a halfjKmny o’ my own,” fuiid liob, proudly, coming 
out of the water and tossing his halfjicnny in the air “ Yoads 


or tails 7” 
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“Tails/* saiil Tom, instantly fwvil wixh the de-sirc to win. 

“ It's yeads/' saiil Huh, bjustily, snatching Mi> the halfpenny 
as it fell. 

“It wasn’t/’ said Turn, loudly aiul i)ercini>torily. “You give 
me the halfpenny — Tve won it fair/’ 

“ 1 shan't/’ s;iid Hob, bidding it tight in his pocket, 

“Then Til make you — see if I di>n*t,’' said Tom. 

“ You can't make me do nothing, you can't/* s^iid Hob. 


“ Yes, I am/* 

** No, you can t.*’ 

“ Tni master.” 

“ I don’t care for you.” 

“ Hut Til make you care, you cheat,” said Tom, coUariiig Bob 
and shaking him. 

“ You get out wi’ you,” sai<l Bob, giving Tom a kick. 

Ti'in’s blood was thoroughly up : he went at Bob with a limge 
and threw him tlowu, but Bob seized hold ami kept it like a 
c^at, and pulled Tom down after him. They struggled fiercely 
on the ground for a moment or two, till Tom, pinning Bob down 
by the shoulders, thought ho had the mastery. 

“ Tom say y<ni’ll give mo the halfpenny now,” he said, with 
<iirticulty, wliile he exerted liimself to keep the command of 


Hoh’s amis. 

Hut at this moment. Yap, who had been running on before, 
returned barking to the scene of action, and saw a favourable 
opfKirtunity for biting Hob's bare leg not only with impunity but 
with honour. The pain fnuii Yap’s teeth, instead of surjirising 
Hi>b into a relaxation of his hold, gave it a fiercer tenacity, and, 
with a new exertion of his force, he pushed Tom backwnrtl and 
got uppermost. But now Yap, ivho could get no sutheient pur- 
chaso before, set his teeth in a new place, so that Bob, hanisscd 
in this way, let go his hold of Toni, and, almost tlm>ttling Yaj), 
flung him into the river. By this time Tom waa up again, and 
before Bob had quite recovered his balance after the act of 
swinging Ya]>, Tom fell upon him, threw him down, and got his 
knees firmly on Bob's chest. 

You give me the halfpenny now,** said Tom. 

“Take it,” said Bob, sulkily. 

“No, I shan’t take it ; you give it me.** 

liob took the halfpenny out of his pocket, and threw it away 
from him on the ground. 

Tom loosed his hold, and loft Bob to rise. 

“ There the halfpenny lies,** he said. “ I don't want your 
halfpenny ; I wouldn’t have kept it. But you wanted to cheat : 
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I hate a cheat. 1 shan't along with you any in<rre/’ lie .ulilcd, 
turning round hoinewanl, iu>t withemt c^istii^g a regrot towards 
the rat'Ciitching and other |>lea:5ures which he iuu>t rchn<iuiN|i 
along w'ith Bob's society. 

“ ^ ou may let it alone, then," Bob called out after him. “ I 
shall cheat if I like ; there's no fun i playing else ; and 1 know 
where there’s a goldfinch's nest, but Idl take care t/n/t don't 
. ... An* you're a misty fight in' turkey-cock, ymi are . . . 

Tom walked on without looking round, and Yap follow cil his 
example, the cold bath having moderated his pcessions. 

‘‘Go along Nvi' you, then, wi* yourdrowiided d(>g ; I ucuddn't 
ow'ii such a dog — I wouldn't/’ said Hob, getting louder, in a liLst 
elfurt to sustain his defiance. But I'oin was not to be provoked 
into turning round, and Bob’s voice began to falter a little as 
he said, 

“Aii’l’n gi’en you everything, an* showed you everj'thing, 
an* niver wanted nothin’ from you .... An* there’s yi>ur horn* 
handed knife, then, as you gi'eii me *' .... Here Bob Hung 
the knife as far as he could after Tom's retreating footsteps. 
But it produced no effect, except the sense in Bub's mind that 
there wtis a terrible void in his lot, now that knife w«'is gone. 

He stood still till Tom had p;LSsed through the gate and dis 
appeared behind the heilge. The knife would do no goml <in the 
grouml there — it wouldn’t vex Torn, an<l pride or resent ment 
Wiw a feehle piussion in Bob's mind compared with the love of a 
pocket-knife. His very fingers sent entreating thrills tliat he 
W'ould go and clutch that fuiuiliar rough buck’s-horn Imtulle, 
which they ha<l so often grasped fur mere atfectinn as it lay idle 
in his jiocket. And there were two blades, and they had just 
l>cen 8harpcnc<l ! What is life without a pocket-knife to liiin 
who has once tasted a higher existence ? No : to throw the handle 
after the hatchet is a comprehensible act of <lespemlioii, but to 
throw one’s pocket-knife aBer an implacable friend is clearly in 
every sense a hyperbole, or throwing beyond the mark. So Bob 
shuffled back to the spot where the beloved knife lay in the dirt, 
and felt quite a new pleasure in clutching it again after the 
temporary separation, in opening one blade after the other, and 
feeling their edge w'ith his well-hardened thumb. Poor Bob ! 
he w’as not sensitive on the point of honour — not a chivalrous 
character. That fine moral aroma would not have been thought 
much of by the public opinion of Kennel Yard, which was the 
very focus or heart of Bob’s world, even if it could have made 
itself perceptible there ; yet, for all that, he was not utterly a 
sneak and a thief, as our friend Tom had hastily decided. 
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Kut Tom, j’ou iicroeivo, was rather a lUia«lamanthine ]>erson- 
age, having more than tlie usual share of btiys justice in him — 
the justice that desires to Imrt culprits as much as they deserve 
to be hurt, and is troubled with no doubts concerning the exact 
amount of their deserts. Maggie -saw a chm»l on his brow when 
he came home, which checked her joy at his coining so much 
S(H>iier than sJie ha<l oxpecte<l, and she dared lianily speak toliiin 
JUS he stood silently throwing tlic small gravel-stones into the 
mill-d;im. It is not pleasant to give up a rat-catching when you 
have set your mind on it. Hut if Tom had told his strongest 
feeling at that moment, he would have sjiid, “ I’d do just the 
sjxmc again.” That wjus his usual mode of viewing his past 
actions ; where.-us Maggie was always wisliiiig she had done 
something different. 


CHAPTER VII 

ENTEU TUB AUNTS AND UNCLES 

The Dodsons were certainly n handsome family, and Mrs Glogg 
W'as not the le:tst liiindsomo of the sisters. As she sat in ^I^s 
Tulliver’s arm-chair, no impartial obser^’er ctnild have denied that 
for a wiiman of fifty she hud a very comely face and figure, 
though Tom and Maggie c«>nsi«lered their aunt Glegg a.s the typo 
of ugliness. It is true she despised the advantages of custiime, 
for though, as she often observed, no woman had better clothes, 
it was not her way to wear her new things out before her old 
ones. Other women, if they liked, might have tlioir best thread- 
Inco in every wash ; but when Mrs Glegg died, it would be found 
that she had bettor lace laid by in the right-hand drawer of lier 
wanlrobc, in the Spotted Chamber, than ever Mrs Wooll of St 
Ogg’s had bought in her life, although Mrs Wool! wore her laco 
before it was jmid for. So of her curled fronts : Mrs Glegg had 
doubtless the glossiest and crispest brown curls in her drawers, 
as well as curls in various degrees of fuzzy Inxncss ; but to look 
out on the week-day world from under a crisp and glossy front, 
would be to introduce a most drcamliko and unpleasant ciuifusinn 
between the SJicrcd and the secular. Occasionally, indeed, ^Ira 
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Glegff wore one of Jier thinl-hcst fronts on a week-dnv visit l.ut 
not at a sisters house; especially not at Mrs TulliWr's «ho 
since her marriage, ha<l hurt her sisters’ feelings <Teatlv bv m car- 
ing her own hair, though, :xs MrsGlegg observed to Mrs Deane, 
a niother of a family, like Bessy, with a husbaiul always c..i„ir 
to law, might have been expected to know better But Be^sv 
Wits always weak ! ^ 

So if .Mrs Clegg’s front to-day was more fuzzy and lax than 
usual, she had a design under it : she intended the most pointed 
ami cutting allusion to Mrs Tulliver’s bunches of blond curls 
separated fn>m each other by a due wave of smoothness on cadi 
side of the parting Mrs Tulliver had shed tears several times 
at sister (.leggs uiikindness on the subject of tliese unmatn.nlv 
curls, but the consciousness of looking the liandsoiner for theni 
naturally administered siii)port. Mrs Glcgg chose to wear her 
bonnet in the house to-day— untied and tilted slightly, of course 

a frequent practice of hers when she wa.s on a visi't, and liap- 
pened to be iii a severe humour : she <lidn t know what <lrauL'hts 
there might be ni strange houses. F«>r the same reason she 
wore a small sable tippet, which readied just to lier 8lioul<lers 
and wxs very far from meeting across her Mell-formed chest’ 
while her long neck was protected by a chriuux.<}r./n^e of 
miscellaneous frilling. One would need to be learned in the 
l^ishions of those time.s to know how far in tlic rear of them Mrs 
Oleggs slate-c^>loured silk-gown must have been ; but from cer- 
tain coiistcllutions of small yellow sjiots upon it, and a mouldy 
Odour about it suggestive of a damij clothes-cliest, it was probable 
that it bek.nged to a stratum of garments just old eiioueh to 
have come recently into wear. ** 

Mrs Olegg held lier large gold watcli in her Iiaiid with the 
many-doubled chain round her fingers, and ob.seiaed to Mrs 
ulliver, who had just returned from a visit to the kitchen, that 
•hatever it might be by other jieople’s clocks and watches, it wjus 
gone half.pa.st twelve by hers. 

“ I don’t know what ails sister Pullet,” slie continued. “ It 
used to be the way in our family for one to be ns early as 
another,— I m sure it was so in my poor father’s time — and not 
lor one sister to sit half an hour before tlie others came. But 

»t the ways o the family are altered, it shan’t be r«y fault Fit 

never be the one to come into a house when all tlie rest are 
g'ung away. I wonder nt sister Deane — .she used to be more 
Jike me. But if you’ll take my advice, Be.ssy, you’ll put the 
dinner forrard a bit, sooner than put it back, because folks are 
late as ought to ha’ known better.” 
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“O dear, there's no fear hut what they'll be all here in time, 
sister, ' s;vid Mrs Tolliver, in her mild i>ecvish tone. ‘'The 
dinner w.m't be ready till half-inust one. But if it's long for 
you to wait, let me fetch you a cheese-eake and a glass <i wine. 

'• Well, Bessy !” s.aid Mrs Glegg, with a bitter smile, and a 
seareely nereeptible toss of her he.ul, “ 1 should ha thought 
you'd known your own shter better. I never <li'l eat between 
meals, ainl I'm not going to l>egin. Not but what 1 hate that non- 
sense ’of having your dinner at half-jiast one, w hen you might 
have it at one. 'You was never brought upiii that way, Be.s.sy.” 

“ Why, Jane, what can 1 do! Mr Tulliver doesn't like hi.s 
dinner before two o’clock, but I juit it half an hour earlier 


o' you/* 

“ Yes, I know how it is with husbands — they rc for put- 
ting everything olT— they'll put the dinner off till after tea, if 
tliey’ve got wives :is arc weak cnoiigh to give in to s\ich work ; 
but it's a pity for you, Ikvssy, as y<m haven't got more strength 
o' inintl. It'll be well if your children don't sutTor for it. And 
I lMij>e you’ve not gone and got a great dinner for us — going to 
ex]>ensc for your sisters, ''d sooner eat a crust o dry Inroad 
nor help to ruin yon with extravagance. I wmnler you don't 
take pattern bv' your sister l)eauo—“shc s fur more sensible. Aiul 
hero you’ve got twi> cliildreu to provitle for, and yi>ur husliand's 
spent your tortin i* going to law, and's likely to spciui his owii 
t<io. A boileil joint, jus you CiUiKl make broth of for the kitchen,” 
Mrs Glegg added, in a tone of emphatic pndcst, ‘‘and a plain 
pmbling, with u spoonful o’ sugar, and no spice, ’ml be far more 
becoming.” 

Witli sister filegg in this humour, there was a cheerful prospect 
for the day. Mrs Tulliver never went the length of quarrelling 
with lier, any more than a waterfowl that puts out its leg in a 
deprec-'iting manner can be said to quarrel with a boy who throws 
stones. But this point of the dinner was a teniicr one, and not 
at all new, so that Mrs Tulliver could make the same answer 
she IkuI often made before. 

“ Mr Tulliver siiys he alwajTi frill have a good dinner for his 
friend.s while he can pay for it,” she said, ** and he’s a right to 
do as he likes in his own liouse, sister.” 

Well, Bessy, / can’t leave your children enough out o* my 
savings, to keep ’em from ruin. And you nuistn’t look to hav- 
ing any o’ Mr Olegg’s money, for it’s well if I don’t go first — 
he comes of a long-lived family ; and if he was to die and leave 
me well ft^r my life, he’d tie all the money up to go back to his 
own kin.” 
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The 55oniul f>f wheels wliile Mrs was speaking \>:is nn 

interruptiuii hij-lily welcome to Mr< Tulliver. \%l,o hjL-^leiu.l out 
to receive sister Pullet— it must be sister Pullet, bec;iuse the 
6c>uncl w;is tliat of a four-wlicel. 

Mr Olegg tossed her head and looked r.itber sour about the 
mouth at the thought of tlie “ four-wheel.” She ha.l a strong 
opinion on that subject. 

Si.ster Pullet was in tears when the one-horse chaise stopped 
efore .Ir Tulliver s door, and it wa-s apparently requisite that 
she .shouhl shed a few more before getting out, for though 
her husband and Mrs Tulliver stood ready to support her, she 
sat still and simok her head &idly, as she looked through her 
te;ire at the vague distance. 

“Why. whativer i.s the matter, sister 1 ’ said Mrs Tulliver. 
She w;ls not an imaginative \>oinan, but it occurred to her that 
the large toilut-gl.-Lss in si.ster Pullet’s be.st bedroom Ma.s possibly 
broken for the second time. 


There WfLs no reply but a further shake of the head, a.s .Mrs 
I nllet Rlowly rose aiul got down from the chaise, not williout 
Cksting a glance at Mr Pullet to see tJiat he was guarding her 
hand.s<ime silk dress from injury. Mr Pullet wxs a small man 
'vjth a high nose, small twinkling eyes, and thin lips, in a fresli- 
looking suit of black and a white cravat, that seeimd to have 
been tied very tight on some liiglier principle than tliat i)f mere 
personal ease. He bore about the same relaticm to his tall, 
good-looking wife, with her balloon sleeves, abundant mantle, 
and largo be*feathcre<l and bc-ribboned bonnet, ns a small fish- 
ing-smack bears to a brig %vith all its sails spreadL 

It i.s a pathetic sight and a striking example of the complexity 

introduced into the emotions by a liigh state of civilisation 

the sight of a fiushionably drest female in grief. From the sor- 
row of a Hottentot to that of a woman in large buck nun sleeves, 
with sevend bracelets on each ann, an architectural bonnet, ami 
<lelica^ rib bon 'Strings — what a long scries of gradations ! In 
the enlightened child of civilisation the abandonment character- 
istic of grief is chcckerl and varied in the subtlest manner, so as 
to present an interesting problem to the analytic mind. If, 
with a crushed heart and eyes half-blinded by the mist of tears, 
she were to walk with a too devious step through a door-place, 
flhe might cnish her buckram sleeves too, and the deep con- 
sciousness of this possibility produces a composition of forces by 
which she takes a line that just clears the doorpo.st. Perceiving 
that the tears are hiinying fast, she unpins her strings and 
lirows tiiem languidly backward — a touching gesture, indicative, 
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even in tho aoepest gloom, of the hope in fntnrc dry moments 
^^hen enp-strings will tMire more have a ehorin. As the tea^ 
sJihside a little, and with lier hea.l leaning backward at the .angle 
that will not injure her bonnet, she einiures that terrible mo- 
ment whiTi grief, aNhich has made all things else a weariness, 
has itself bei'tjme weary ; »*he looks down pensively at her brace- 
lets, and a.ljnsts their clasps \Nith that ].retfy studied fortuity 
which would be gratifying to her mind if it were once tnore in 
a calm and hi altliy state. 

Mrs I’ullet brushed each donrpo-t with great nicety, about 
the latituile of her shouhlers (at that period a woman wius tndy 
ridiculoxts to an inslructeil eye if she «lid not measure a y.anl 
and a half across the shoulders), and having ilone that, sent the 
nmscles of her face in quest of fresh tears ;is she advanced into 
tho jiarlour where Mrs (Hegg w.as seated. 

‘•Well, sister, yim'rc late; what’s the matter 1” said Mrs 
(•legg, rather sharply, jus they shook lumds. 

Mrs 1‘nllet .sjtt down — lifting np her mantle carefully behind, 
before she smswered, — 

“She’s gone,” tniconsciously ttsing an impressive figtiro of 
rhetoric. 

“ It isn’t the gl.'uss this time, then,” thotjght Mrs Tullivor. 

“ Died the day before yesterday,” continued Mrs Pullet ; 
“ j»n‘ her legs was as thick a.s iny body,” she added, with deep 
sjidness, after ii pause. “They’d tapped her no end o’ tiine.s, 
and the water — they say you might ha’ swum in it, if you’ll 
liked.” 


“ Well, Sophy, it’s a mercy she’s gone, then, whoever she may 
be,” said Mrs Glegg, with the promptitude and emphasis of a 
mind naturally clear and decided ; “ but I can’t think who you’re 
tjdking of, for my part.” 

“ Put / know,” sjiid Mrs Pullet, sighing and shaking her 
head ; “ and there isn’t another such a dn'psy in the imrish. / 
know JUS it’s old Mrs Sxjtton o’ the Twentylands.” 

" Well, she’s no kin o’ yours, nor much acquaintance I’ve 
ever heared of,” sjiiil Mrs Glegg, who always cried jxist os much 
us wa-s proper when anytliing hapjioncd to her own “ kin,” but 
not on other ooca-sions. 

“ She’s so much acquaintance as I’ve seer, her legs when they 
wa.s like bladders. . . . And an old lady lus had ‘lottbled her 
money over and over again, and kept it all in her own manage- 
ment Uj tho last, and had her jKreket with her keys in under 
her pillow constant. There isn’t many old parish.’ nets like her, 
1 doubt.” 
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‘^And they ewiy slic’d took as much physic os ’ud 611 a wac- 
gon/' observed Mr Pullet. ^ 

‘‘Ah, sighed Mrs Pullet, “she’d another c<miplaiiit ever so 
many years before she had the drojisy, and the <loctors couldn’t 
make out what it Wiis. And she said to me, wlicn I went to 
see her hist Christ she said, ‘ Mrs Pullet, if ever you have 
the droj>sy, you ll think o' me.’ She dui si\y so,” added Mrs 
Pullet, beginning to cry bitterly again; “those were her very 
words. And she’s to be buried o’ Saturday, and Pullet s bid to 
the funeral.” 

“ Sophy, ^ said Mrs (ilegg, unable any longer to contain her 
spirit of nilional remonstrance — “ Sc'phy, I wtmder <2t you, fret* 
ting and injuring your liealth about people as don't belong to 
you. 'i our poor father never <li<l so, nor your aunt Frances 
neither, nor any o’ the family as I ever hcared of. You couldn't 
fret no more than this, if we’d hcared its our cousin Abbott had 
died sudden without making liis will.” 

Mrs Pullet was silent, having to tinisli her ciying, and rather 
nattered tlinn indignant at being upbniided for crying toti much. 
It was not cver}*b<idy who could aff<ir<l to cry so much about 
riieir neighbours who had left them nothing; but Mrs Pullet 
hiid married a gcntleinan fanner, and had leisure and money to 
carry her crying uml every^thing else to the highest pitch of 
resjieclnbility. 

“Mrs SutUm didn’t die without making her will, though,” 
said Mr Pullet, with a confuscrl sense that he was saying some- 
thing to sanction his w'ifc's tc;irs ; “ours is a rich parish, but 
they say there’s nobody else to leave as many thous^nids behind 
cm as Mrs Sutton. And she’s left no loggicics, to speak on — 
left it all in a lump to her liusband’s nevvy.” 

“There wasn’t much good i’ being so rich, then,” said Mrs 
if she'd got none but husband’s kin to leave it to. It’s 
poor work when that’s all you’ve got to pinch yourself f<ir ; — 
not as Pm one o' those as ’ud like to die w'ithout leaving more 
money out at interest than other folks had reckoned. Hut it’s 
a poor tale when it must go out o’ your own family.” 

“ I’m sure, sister,” said Mrs Pullet, who had recovered suHi* 
ciently to take ofT her veil ami fold it carefully, “ it’s a nice sort 
o man as Mra Sutton hrus left her money to, for he’s troubled 
with the asthrny, and goes to bed every night at eight o’clock. 
He told me about it himself— as free as could be — one Sunday 
when he came to our church. He wears a harc'skin on his 
clicst, and lian a trembling in liis Uxlk — quite a gentleman sort 
o man. I told him there w'risn’t many months in the year as I 
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wa'^n't Xinilcr the «loi tor'rs liands. Ami he saitl, ‘ >rrs ruUet. I 
can feel f..r you/ That what he the very words. 

Ah ’ ’ siglied Mrs Pullet, shaking her head at the idea that there 
wore hut few who coxihl enter fully into her experiences in pink 
ini.xtiire aiul white mixture, strong stuff in small bottles, ami 
weak stuff in large bottles, damp l>i>luscs at a shilling, an<l 
<lnmght.s at eighteenpcnce. “ Sister, I may as well go and taVc 
my bonnet off now. Did you see os the cap-l.ox w;i.s put out 1 

she added, turning to her husband. 

Mr Pullet, by an unaccountable lapse of inemorj’, h.ad for- 
gotten it. and hastened out, with a stricken conscience, to remedy 

the omi.s.si«in. . . 

*■ They’ll bring it up stairs, sister,” said Mrs Tulhvcr, wishing 
to go at once, lest Mrs Glegg .slioidd begin to explain her feel- 
ings about Sophy’s being the first l)od.sou who ever ruined her 
constitution with doctor’s stuff. 

Mrs Tulliver was fond of going up stairs with her sister Pul- 
let, and looking thortuighly at her cap before she put it on her 
head, and discussing millinery in general. This was part of 
lles-sy’s we.akncss, that stirred Sirs Glcgg’s sisterly compassion : 
llcssy went far too well dre.st, considering ; and she was too 
proud to dress her child in the good clothing her sister Gle^ 
gave her from the primeval strata of her wanlrohc; it was a sin 
and a shame to buy anything to tlress that chihl, if it wosn t a 
])air of slioc.s. In this particular, however, Mrs Glegg did her 
sister llcssy some injustice, for Mrs Tulliver had really made 
great ethirt.s to induce Maggie to wear a leghorn bonnet and a 
dyed silk frock made out of her aunt Glegg’s, but the re.sults had 
been such that Mrs Tulliver was obliged to bury them in her 
maternal bos<»m ; for Maggie, declaring that the frock smelt of 
musty dye, had taken an opportunity of basting it together with 
the roiust-becf the first Sunday she wore it, and, finding this 
scheme answer, she had sub.scqucntly pumped on the bonnet 
with it.s green ribbons, so as to give it a general resemblance to 
a siige ciieese gariii.shcd with withered lettuces. I must urge 
ill excuse for Maggie, that Tom had laughed at her in the 
bonnet, and s,aid she looked like an old Judy. Aunt Pullet, 
t«H», made presents of clothes, but these were always pretty 
enough to please M:iggio as well as her mother. Of all her 
.listers, Mrs Tulliver certainly preferred her sister Pullet, not 
without a return of preference ; but Mrs Pullet was sorry Bessy 
liail those naughty awkward children ; she would do the best she 
could by them, but it w,as a pity they weren’t as good and ns 
[iretty as sister Deane’s chihl. Maggie and Tom, on their juirt, 
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thouglit their aunt Pullet tolerable, chierty because she %vas not 
their aunt Glcgg. Tom always declined to go more than once, 
during his holidays, to see either of them: both his uncles tipped 
him that once, of course ; but at his aunt Pullet’s there w;is a 
great inany toa<ls to pelt in the cellar-area, so that he j)referred 
the visit to her. Maggie shuddered at the tojuls, and dreamed 
of them horribly, but she liked her uncle Pullet's musical snuff- 
box. Still, it was agreed by the sisters, in Mrs Tulliver's ab- 
sence, that the Tul liver blood did not mix well with the Dodson 
blood; that, in fact, poor Bessy’s children were Tullivers, and 
that loni, not>s'ithstanding he had the Dodson complexion, \vits 
likely to be as “cuntrairj* ’’ as his father. As for Maggie, she 
was the picture of her aunt Moss, Mr Tulliver^s sister, — a large- 
boned Woman, wlio had married as poorly as couhl be; had no 
china, and had a husband who had much n<lo to pay his rent 
But when Mrs Pullet was alone with Mrs Tulliver up stairs, the 
remarks were naturally to the dis^idvuntage of Mrs Olegg, and 
they agreed, in confidence, that there Wiis no knowing what sort 
of fright sister Jane would come out next. But their 
was curtailed by the appearance of Mrs Deane with little Lucy; 
and Mrs Tulliver ha<l to look on with a silent pang while Lucy\s 
blond curU were adjusted. It was quite unaccountable that Mrs 
Deane, the thinnest and sallowest of iiU the Mis.s Doilsons, 
should have had this child, who might have been Liken for Mrs 
Tulliver s any day. An<l Maggie alw'ays looked twdee os dark 
03 usual W'hen she was by the side of Lucy. 

8he did to-day, when she and Tom came in from the garden 
W’ith their father and their uncle Glogg. ftlsiggie had thrown 
her bonnet off very carelessly, and, coming in with lier hair 
rough as w'ell as out of curl, rushed at once to Lucy, who was 
sending by her niotheris knee. Certainly the contrast between 
tlie cotLsins was conspicuous, and, to superticial eyes, was very 
much to the disadvantage of ^laggie, though a contKiissuur might 
have seen points'^ in her wdiicli had a higher promise for ma- 
turity than Lucy's natty completeness. It was like the contrast 
between a rough, dark, overgrown puppy and a wliite kitten. 
Lucy put up the neatest little rosebud mouth to be kissed : 
everything about her was neat — her little round neck, with the 
row of coral bea/ls ; her little straight nose, not at all simbby; 
her little clear eyebrows, mtlicr darker than her curls, to match 
her hazel eyes, which looked up with shy pleasure at Maggie, 
taller by the head, though scarcely a year older. Maggie always 
looked at Lucy with delight. She was fond of fancying a 
World where tlie people never got any larger than children of 
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their own age, aiul she niaae the queen of it just like Lucy, with 
a little crown on her he;uh unci a little scoptix in her hand .... 
only the queen w<is Muggie herself in Lacy s fonn. 

O Lucy/’ she bur>^t out, after kissing her, you U stay with 

Tom and nie, won’t you ? O kiss her, Tiun.’’ ^ 

Tom, too, had come up to Lucy, hut he was not going to kiss 
her— no; he came up to her with Maggie, heoause it seemed 
e^usier. on the whole, than s;iying, “ Ilow do you dor to all 
tluise aunts and uncles : he stood looking at nothing in particu- 
lar, with the blushing, awkward air and seini-sinile which are 
common to shy boys when in company — very much as if they 
had come into the world by mistake, and found it in a degree 
of undress that wxs quite einbamissing. 

‘Mleyday!’* s,uid aunt Cilegg, with loud emphasis. Do 
little boys and gells come into a room without taking notice o’ 
their uncles and aunts 1 That wiusn't the way when / was a 


little gcll.’* 1 M 

“do and speak to your aunts and uncles, my dears, said 

Mrs Tulliver, looking anxious and meiancholy. She wanted to 
whis)H‘r to Maggie a command to go and have her htdr brushed. 

“ Well, and hoNV do y<ui dot Ami 1 hope you re good chiUl- 
rcii, are yi>u1’’ said aunt Glej^, in the same loml emphatic way, 
as slie took their hands, hurting them with her large rings, and 
kissing their cheeks much against their desire, Look up, loin, 
lo<ik up. Hoys as go to boarding-scho<ds slumhl hoUl their heads 
up. L<iok at me now.” Tom declined that pleasure apparently, 
for he trie<l to draw his hand away. ** Put your hair behind 
your cars, Maggie, ami keep your fr<ick on your shouhler.” 

Aunt Glegg alwayni spoke to them in this loml emphatic way, 
as if she considered them deaf, or ]>cThaps mtlier idiotic: it was 
a means, she thought, of making them feel that they were ac- 
c*nintablc creatures, and might be a salutary check on itaughty 
tendencies, Bessy’s children wore so spoiled — they’d need have 
somebody to make them feci their duty. 

Well, my clears,*’ sai<l aunt Piillct, in n com]iassi<uiato voice, 
“ you grow wonderful fast. I doubt they’ll outgrow their 
strength,” she added, looking over tlieir hojulswith a melan- 
choly expression, at their mother, ** I think the gull lias too 
much hair. I’d liave it thinned and cut sliorter, sister, if I was 
you: it isn’t goml for her hc;iUh, It’s that as makes her skin 
80 brown. I shouldn’t wonder. Don’t y<ui think so, sister 
Deane I” 

•* I ain’t say, I’m sure, sister,” said Mrs Deane, shutting her 
HpsS clovse again, and looking at Maggie with a critical eye. 
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no,’* sAid Mr Tulliver, the cliiUrs licallliy enough — 
there’s nothing ails her. There’s red wheat as \vell as white, for 
that matter, and some lilce the <lark gniiii best. But it ’iid be 
as well if I3cssy *ud have the child’s hair cut, so as it ‘ud lie 
smooth.” 

A dreadful resolve w;is gathering in Maggie's breiist, but it 
was arrested by tlie desire to know from her aunt Deane hether 
she would leave Lucy behind : aunt l)eaiic A>ould lianlly ever 
let Lucy come to see them. After various reasons for refusal, 
Sirs Deane appealed to Lucy herself. 

*‘\oa wouldn’t like to stay behind without mother, should 
you, Lucy ?” 

“ Yes, j)lcase, mother,” said Lucy, timidly, blushing veiy j)ink 
all over her little neck. 

“ Well done, Lucy ! Let her stay, Mrs Deane, let her stay,” 
said Mr Deane, a large but alert-looking man, with a type of 
physique to be seen in ^di ranks of Lngli.sh society — bald crown, 
red whiskers, full forehead, and general solidity W'ithout heavi- 
ness. You may see noblemen like Air Deane, and you may see 
grocers or day-labourers like him ; but the keenness of his brown 
eyes was less common than his contour. He held a silver snuff- 
box very tightly in his hand, and now and then exchanged a 
pinch with Mr Tulliver, whose box was only silver-mounted, so 
that it was naturally a joke between them that Mr Tulliver 
wanted to exchange snuff- boxe.s also. Mr Deane’s box had been 
given him by the superior partners in the firm to which he be 
longed, at the same time that they gave him a share in the bu.<^i- 
ncss, in acknowledgment of his valuable services as manager. 
No man was thought more highly of in St Ogg’s than Mr Deane, 
and some persons were even of <ipinion that Miss Susan Dodson, 
who was once held to have made the worst match of all the Dod- 
son sisters, might one day ride in a better carriage, and live in 
a better house, oven than her sister Pullet, There was no know- 
ing where a man would stop, who ha<l got his foot into a great 
mill-owning, ship-owning business like that of Guest d: Co., 
with a banking concern attached. And Mrs Deane, as her in- 
timate female friends observed, was proud and having ” 
enough : she wouldn’t lot her husband stand still in the Nvurld 
for want of spurring. 

Maggie,” said Afrs Txilliver, beckoning Afaggic to her, and 
whispering in her car, as soon os this point of Lucy’s staying 
was settled, go and get your hair brushed^-do, for shame. 1 
told yoti not to come in without going to Martha first; you 
know I did.’' 
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^‘Tom, crnne o\it with me/’ wliispercd Maggie, pulling his 
sleeve as she piu^sed him ; and Tnin followoil willingly ciumglL 

Come up-stairs with ino, Ti>in/’ she whispered, when they 
were outside the door. There's something 1 want to do before 
dinner/' 

There’s no time to play at anything before dinner/' said 
Tom, whose imagination was impatient of any intermediate pros- 
pect. 

** O, yes, there is time for this — do come, Tom.” 

Tom followed Maggie \ip-stairs into her mother’s room, and 
saw her go at once to a draNver, from which she took ont a 
large pair of scissors. 

“ What are they for, Maggie I ” said Tom, feeling his curic^sity 
awakened. 

Maggie answered by seizing her front locks and cutting them 
atmiglit across the middle of her forehead. 

my buttons, Maggie, you’ll catch it !” exclaimed Tom; 
you’il better not cut any more off.” 

Sni[) ! went the great scissors again while Tom was speaking ; 
and ho couldn’t help feeling it Nvas rather good fun; Maggie 
wonhl look so queer. 

Hero, Tom, cut it behind for mo,” said Moggie, excited by 
her own daring, and anxious to finish the deed. 

“ You'll catch it, you know,” said Tom, nodding his head in 
an admonitory manner, and hesitating a little as ho took the 
scissors. 

Never mind — make haste!” said ^faggic, giving a little 
stamp with her foot. Her checks wore quite tlusheih 

The black locks w'cro so thick — nothing could bo more tempt- 
ing to a lad who had already bxsted the forbidden pleasure of 
cutting the pony’s mane. I speak to those who know the satis- 
faction of making a |>air of shears meet through a duly resisting 
mass of hair. One delicious grinding snip, and then another 
and another, and the hinder-locks fell heavily on the floor, and 
Maggie st<Jod cropped in a jogged, tincvon manner, but with a 
sense of clearness and freedom, as if she had emerged from a 
wood into the open plain. 

” O, Maggie,” said Tom, jumping round her, and slapping his 
knees as he laughed, O, my buttons, what a queer thing you 
look ! Look at yourself in the glass — you look like the idiot 
thrx>w our nut-shells to at school.” 

Maggie felt an unexpected pang. She had thought before- 
hand chiefly of her own deliverance from her teasing hair and 
te4\sing remarks about it, and something also of the triuinpli she 
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should liave over her luotluT and her aunts by this very <lecided 

course of action ; bLc didn’t want her hair to look pretty that 

wjis out of the question — slie luily \vaiite<l people to think her a 
clever little girl, and not to find fault with her. Hut now. when 
ruin began to laugh at her, and s:iy she uas like the idiot, the 
affair had quite a new aspect. She looked in theglri.ss, and still 
Tom laughed ainl clapped his hands, and ^faggic*s Hushed cheeks 
began to pale, auil her lips to tremble a little. 

“O Maggie, you’ll have to go down to dinner directly/' saitl 
Tom. “ O my ! 

“ Don’t laugh at me, Tcun,” said Maggie, in a passionate tone, 
with an outburst of angry tears, stamping, and giving him a [aish. 

Now, then, spitfire !'* siu<l Toni. ‘‘ What did you cut it oiT 
for, then? I shall go down : I can smell the dinner gj>ing in.” 

He hurried down-stairs and left poor Maggie to that bitter 
sen.se of the irrevocable which was almost an even day c.xperience 
of her small soul. She could see clearly enough, now the thing 
was done, that it was ver^' fooli.sh, and that she should have to 
hear and think more about her hair than ever ; for Maggie ru.shcd 
to her deeds with p;ussionate impulse, and then saw n<*t only 
their consequences, but what would have happened if tliey had 
not been done, witli all the fletail and cxaggerate<l circum.stance 
of an active imagination. Tom never <iid the same sort of fooh 
i.sli things as Maggie, liaving a %><mderful instinctive di.*^cernment 
of w'hat woiihl turn to his advantage or <li.sad vantage ; and so it 
happened, that though he wa.s much more wilful and intlexibte 
than Maggie, his mother hardly ever called him naughty. Hut 
if Tom did make a mistake of that sort, he espoused it, and stood 
by it : lie ‘‘didn’t mind.” If he broke the lash of hi.s father’s 
gig-wliip by l;ushing the gate, he couldn’t lielp it — the whip 
shouldn’t liavc got caught in the hinge. If Tom Tullivor whip|)cd 
a gate, he w-xs convinced, not that the wliipping of gates by all 
boys was a ju.stifiablc act, but that he, Tom Tullivcr, was ju.sti- 
fiablo in wdiipping that pcarticuhar gate, and lie wasn’t gtiing to 
bo sorry. Hut Maggie, as she stood crjuiig before the gla-^s, felt 
it iin|K).ssibIe that she should go down to dinner and endure the 
severe eyes and severe words of her aunts, while Tom, and Lucy, 
and Martha, whow'aited at table, and perhaps her father and her 
uncles, would laugh at her, — for if Tom had laughed at her, of 
course every one else would ; and if she had only let her hair 
alone, she could have sat wdth Tom and Lucy, and hud the apricot 
pudding and the custard ! What could she do but sob 1 She 
sat as helpless and despairing among her black locks as Ajax 
among the slaughtered sheep. Very trivial, perhaps, this anguish 
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seems to weather-worn mortals who have to think of Christinas 
bills, dead loves, and broken friendships ; bnt it was not less 
bitter to Maggie — perhai>s it was even more bitter — than what 
we are f<md of calling antithetically the real troubles of mature 
life. “Ah, my child, yo>i will have real ti-oubles to fret alnmt 
bv-and-by,’’ is the consolation we have almo.st all of us had 
atlniinistcred to us in our childhmul, and have repeated to other 
children since we have been gia>wn up. e have all of us 
sobbed so i)iteously, standing with tiny bare legs alK->ve our little 
socks, when we lost sight of our mother or nurse in sonic strange 
place ; but we can no longer recall the poignancy of that moment 
and weep over it, jis we do over the remembered sufterings of 
five or ten years ago. Every one of tho.se keen moments ha.s 
left its trace, and lives in ns still, but such traces have blent 
tliemselves irrecoverably with the firmer texture of i*ur youth 
and manhood ; and so it comes that we can look on at the troubles 
of our children with a smiling disbelief in the reality of their 
pain. I.s there any one who ciui recover the experience of Lis 
childhood, n»»t merely with a memory of what lie <iid and what 
happened to him, of wliat he like<l and disliked when he was in 
frock anil trousers, hut with an intimate penetration, a revived 
conscionsncs.s of what he felt then — wlion it was so long fn>m 
one Midsummer to another 1 what he felt when his schoolfellows 
shut him out of their game bc'causc he would pitch the hall 
wnmg out of more wilfulnc.ss ; or on a rainy ilay in the holid.ays, 
when he ilidn’t know how to amuse liimself, and fell from idleness 
into mischief, from mi.schief into defiance, and fn>in defiance into 
sulkino.ss ; or when hU mother absolutely refused to let him have 
a tailed coat that “half,” although every other boy of Ids age 
had gone into tails already I Surely if we could recall that early 
bitterncs.s, and the dim guesse.s, the strangely perspectiveless 
conception of life that gave the bitterness its intensity, wc should 
not pooh-pooh the griefs of our children. 

“ Miss Maggie, you’re to come down this minute,” said Kezia, 
entering the room hurriedly. “ I>.iwks ! what have you been 
a-doiiig ? I niver upc such a fright,” 

“ Don’t Kezia,” said ifaggie, angrily. “ Go away !” 

“ But I tell you, you’re to come down. Miss, this iidnute : your 
motlier says so,” said Kezia, going up to Maggie and taking her 
by the hand to rsrise her from the floor. 

“Get away, Kezia ; I don’t want any dinner,” said Maggie, 
resisting Kezia’s arm. “ I shan’t come.” 

“ O, well, I can’t stay. I’ve got to wait at dinner,” said 
Kezia, going out ogiiin. 
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Maggie, you little silly/* said Tom, peeping into the room 
ten minutes after, why don’t you come and have your dinner ? 
There’s lots o* goodies, and mother says you re to come. What 
are you crying for, you little si)ooney / ” 

O, it was dreadful ! Tom was so hard and unconcerned ; if he 
had been crying on the lloor, Maggie would have cried too. And 
there was the dinner, so nice ; and she was no hungry-. It was 
very bitter. 

But Tom was not altogether hard. He was not inclined to 
cry, and did not feel that Maggie’s grief spoiled his prospect of 
the sweets; but he went and put his head near her, and sjiid ij) 
a lower, comforting tone — 

‘‘ Won’t y-ou conic, then, Magsie 1 Shall I bring you a bit o’ 
pudding when I’ve had iiiino 1 . ♦ . , and a custard and 
things ? ** 

‘‘ Ye-e-es/* said Maggie, beginning to feel life a little more 
tolerable. 

Very well/* said Tom, going away. But he turned again 
at the d<Kjr and said, ** But you’d better come, you know. There’s 
the dessert — nuts, you know — and cowslip wine/’ 

Maggie’s tears had ceased, and she looked reflective as Tom 
left her. His good nature had Liken off the keenest edge of her 
Buffering, and nuts with cowslip wine began to assert their legi- 
timate influence. 

Slowly she rose from amongst her scattered locks, and slowly 
fihe made her way down-stairs. Then she stood leaning with one 
shoulder again.st the frame of the dining-parlour door, peeping 
in when it was ajar. She saw Tom and Lucy with an empty 
chair between them, and there were the custards on a side-table 
— it was too much. She slipped in and went towards the empty 
chair. But she had no sooner sat dow-n than she repented, and 
wwhed herself back again. 

Mrs Tulliver gave a litlo scream as she saw her, and felt such 
a “ turn ** that she dropt the large gravy'-sj»oon into the dish 
with the roost serious results to the tablc-doth. For Kezia had 
not betrayed the reason of Maggie's refusal to come down, not 
liking to give her mistress a shock in the moment of car\'ing, 
and Mrs Tulliver thought there wos nothing worse in question 
than a fit of perverseness, which was inflicting its own )>utiish- 
xnent by depriving Ma gg ie of half her dinner. 

Mrs Tullivcr’s scream made all eyes turn towards the same 
point as her own, and Maggie’s chocks and cars began to burn, 
while uncle Olegg, a kind-looking, white-haired old gentlemap, 
said — 
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“ Heyday 1 what little gell’s this — why, I don’t know her. 

Is it some little gell you’ve picked up in the road, Kezia 1 ” 

“ Why, she’s gone and cut her hair herself,” sjiid Mr rxdliver 
in an under-tone to Mr Deane, laughing with nuich enjoyment. 

“ Did you over know such a little hussy as it is 1 ” 

“ Why, little miss, you've made yourself look very funny,” 
said uncle Pullet, and perhaps he never in hts life made an ol>- 
servation which was felt to be so lacerating. 

“ Fie, for shame !” said aunt Glegg, in her loudest, severo.st 
tone of reproof. “ Little gells as cut their own hair should bo 
whipped and fed on bread-and-water — not come and sit down 
with their aunts and uncles.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said uncle Glegg, meaning to give a playftil tttm 
to this denunciation, “ she must bo sent to jail, 1 think, and 
they’ll cut the rest of her hair off there, and make it all even.” 

“ She’s more like a gj^sy nor ever,” said aunt Pullet, in a 
jutying tone ; ” its very bad luck, sister, ns the gell should be 
so brown — the boy’s fair enough. I doubt it’ll stand in her 
way i’ life to be so brown.” 

“ She’s a naughty child, as ’ll break her mother’s heart,” said 
Mrs Tulliver, with the tears in her eyes. 

Maggie seemed to l>o listening to a chorus of reproach and 
derision. Her first flush came from anger, which gave her a 
transient power of defiance, and Tom thought she was bmving 
it out, supjwrted by the recent appearance of the pudding and 
custard. Under this impression, ho whispered, “ O my I Mirggie, 
I told you you’d catch it.” He meant to be friendly, but Moggie 
felt convinced that Tom was rejoicing in her ignominy. Her 
feeble power of defiance left her in an instant, her heart swelled, 
and, getting up from her chair, she ran to her father, bid her 
face on his shoulder, and burst out into loud sobbing. 

“ Come, come, my wench,” said her father soothingly, putting 
his arm round her, “ never mind ; you was i’ the right to cut it 
off if it plagued you ; give over crying : father ’ll take your part.” 

Delicious words of tenderness I Maggie never forgot any of 
these moments when her father “ took her part ; ” she kept 
them in her heart, and thought of them long years after, when 
every one else said that her father had done very ill by his 
children. 

'* How your hu.sband does spoil tliat child, Bessy I ” said Mrs 
Glegg, in a loud “ aside,” to Mrs Tulliver. “ It’ll bo the ruin 
of her, if you don’t take care. Afy father niver brought his 
children up so, else wo should ha’ been a different sort o’ family 
to what wo arc,” 
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Mrs Tulliver’s domestic sorrows secnicd at tliis moment to 
have reached the point at which iiisciisibiliti' begins. She took 
no notice of her sister’s remark, but threw hack lier cap-strings 
and dispensed the pudding, in mute resignation. 

^Vith the dessert there came entire deliverance for Maggie, 
for the children were told they might have their nuts and wine 
in the aurnmer-house, since the day was so mild, and they 
scampered out among the budding bushes of the garden with the 
ahacrity of small animals getting from under a burning glass. 

Mrs Tulliver had her special reason for this pennission : now 
the dinner was despatched, and every one’s mind disengaged, it 
was the right moment to communicate Mr Tulliver’s intention 
conceniing Tom, and it would be as well for Torn himself to be 
absent The children were used to hear themselves talked of ns 
freely as if they were birds, arul could understand nothing, how- 
ever they might stretch their necks and listen ; but on this 
occasion Mrs Tulliver m.anife.sted an uinisu.al discretion, becau.se 
she had recently had evidence that the g<.ing to school to a 
clergyman was a sore point with Tom, who looked at it as very 
much on a par with going to school to a constable. Mrs Tulli- 
ver had a sighing sense that her husband would do as he liked, 
whatever sister Glegg said, or sister I’ullct cither, but at le.ust 
they would not be able to say, if the thing turned out ill, that 
Bessy had fallen in with her husband’s folly without letting her 
own friends know a word about it. 

“ Mr IMlliver,” she said, interrupting her husband in his talk 
with Mr Deane, “ it’s time now to tell the children’s aunts and 
uncles what you’re thinking of doing with Tom, isn't it?” 

“ Very well,” said Mr Tulliver, rather sharply, “ Tve no ob- 
jeetion.s to tell anybody what I mean to do with him. I’ve 
settled,” he added, looking towards Mr Glegg and Mr Deane — 

“ I’ve settled to send him to a Mr Stelling, a parson, down at 
King’s Lorton, there — an uncommon clever fellow, 1 undersbind 
— a-s’ll put him up to most things.” 

There was a rustling demonstration of sui 7 >rise in tlie company, 
such os you may have observed in a country congregation when 
they hear an allusion to their week-day affairs from the pulpit. 
It was equally astonishing to the aunts and uncles to find a par- 
son introduced into Mr Tulliver’s family arTangcineiits. As for 
uncle Pullet, he could hardly have been more thoroughly obfus- 
cated if Mr Tulliver had said that he was going to send Tom to 
the Lord Chancellor : for uncle Pullet belonged to that extinct 
class of British yeomen who, dre.*wed in good broadcloth, paid 
high rates and Utxcs, went to church, and ate a particularly good 
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dinner on Sunday, witliout dreaming that the British constitu- 
tion in Church and State had a tracea\>le origin any more than 
tlie solar systcJii and the fixed stars. It is melancholy, but tnie, 
that Mr Bullet had the most confused idea of a bisho[) as a sort 
«)f a baronet, who might or might nt>t be a clergyman; and as 
the rector of his own parish was a man of high family and for- 
tune, the idea that a clerg^’inan could be a schoolnuister was too 
remote- from Mr Pullet’s experience to be readily conceivable. 

I know it is difiicult for people in these instructed times to be- 
lieve in uncle Pullet's ignorance ; but let them reflect on the 
reinarkirble results of a great natural faculty under favouring- 
circumstances. An<l uncle Pullet had a great natur.xl faculty for' 
ignorance. He wiis the first to give ntteranco to his astonish- 
ment. 

“ ^Vhy, what can you be going to send him to a parson for 1 ” 
he said, with an amazed twinkling in his eyes, looking at Mr 
Glegg and Mr Deane, to see if they showed any signs of com- 
prehension. 

“ Why, because the parsons are the best schoolmasters, by what 
I can make out,” said poor Mr Tulliver, who, in the maze of 
this puzzling world, laid hold of any clue with great readiness 
and tenacity. “ Jacolis at th’ academy’s no jMvrson, and he’s 
done very had by the boy ; and I made up my mind, if 1 sent 
him to school again, it should be to somelmdy dilTerent to Jacobs. 
And this Mr Stclling, by what I can make out, is the sort o’ man 
I want. And 1 mean my boy to go to him at Midsummer,” ho 
concluded, in a tone of decision, tapping his snuff-box and taking 
a pinch. 

“ You’ll have to pay a swinging half-yearly bill, then, ch, 
Tulliver? The clergymen have highish notions, in general,” 
said Mr Deane, taking snuff >'igorously, as ho always did when 
wdsliing to maintain a neutral position. 

“ What ! do yoxi think the parson 'U teach him to know a 
good sample o’ wheat when he sees it, neighbour Tulliver ? ” said 
Mr Glegg, who was fond of his jest; and, having retired from 
busine.ss, felt that it was not only allowable but becoming in 
him to take a playful view of things. 

“ Why, you see, I’ve got a plan i’ my head about Tom,” said 
Mr Tulliver, pausing after that statement and lifting up his 
glass. 

“ Well, if I may be allowed to speak, and it’s seldom as I 
am,” said Mrs Glegg, with a tone of bitter meaning, “ I should 
like to know what good is to come to the boy, by bringiu’ him 
up above his fortin.” 
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yvhy, said Mr Tulliver, not looking at Mrs Glegg, bnt at 
rnale part of bia audience, “ you see, I’ve made up my mind not 
to bnr.g lorn up to my own business. I've bad my thoughts 
about It all along, and 1 made up my mind by what 1 saw with 
Garnett and /us son. I mean to put him to some business, a.^ 
he can go into without cai.iuU, and I want to give him an eddi- 
cation as he U be even wi’ the lawyers and folks, and put me up 
to a notion now an’ then.” ^ * 

Mre Glegg emitted a long sort of guttural sound with closed 
ups, that smiled in mingled pity and scom. 

"d be a fine deal better for some people,” she said, after 
that mtroductory note, “if they'd let the laivycrs alone.” 

Is he at the he;id of a grammar school, then, this clergyman 
—such as that at Market Bewley ?” said Mr Deane. 

” nothing o’ that,” said Mr TulHver. » He won’t bike 
more than two or three pupils — and so he’ll have the more time 
to attend to yon know/^ 

Ah, and get Ins eddication done the sooner : they can’t learn 

much at a tune when there’s so many of ’em,” said nncle Pullet, 

Iceliiig that he was getting quite an insight into this dillicult 
matter. 


‘‘But he’ll want the more pay, I doubt,” said Mr Glegg. 

‘‘ Ay, ay, a cool hundred a-ycar— that’s all,” said Mr Tnlliver 
with some pride at hi.s own spirited course. “ But then you 

know, It’s an investment; Tom’s eddication ’nil be so imicli 
capital to him.” 


‘‘ Ay, there’s .something in that,” said Mr Glegg. "Well, 
w-ell, neighbour Tulliver, you may be right, you may be right: 


•W)»on }nu*\ ^;one Ati<l mouvy'n 
riieo IcAnjlD^ U ihoit cxccillciit.* 


I remember seeing those two lines wrote on a window at Bux- 
ton. But us that have got no learning had better keep our 
money, cb, neighbour Pullet V lifr Glegg rubbed his knees and 
looked very iileasant. 

“ Mr Glegg, I wonder at yon,” said his wife. “ It’s very’ un- 
becoming in a man o’ your age and belongings.” 

^Vhat 3 unbecoming, Mrs G. ?” said Mr Glegg, winking plea- 
tbc company. “ My new blue coat a.s I’ve got on 1 ” 

I jiity your weakness, Mr Glegg. I say it’s unbecoming to 

be making a joke when you see your owm kin going headlongs 
to ruin.” ^ o o 

If you mean me by that,” said Mr Tulliver, considerably 
nettled, “you needn’t trouble yourself to fret about me. I can 
manage my own aflfaira without troubling other folks.” 
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'■ Bless mo,” said Mr Deane, judiciously introducing a new 
idea, “why, now I come to think of it, somebody s;iid Wakein 
w;is going to send his son — the deformed lad— to a clergyman, 
didn t they, Susan ?” (appealing to his ^^-ife). 

“ I can give no acc<mnt of it. I’m stiro,” said ^^rs Deane, 
closing her lips very tightly again. Mrs Deane was not a wo- 
man to take part in a scene where missiles were flying. 

“ Well,” s;iid Mr T\dUver, speaking all the more cheerfully, 
that Mrs Glegg might sec he didn’t mind her, “ if M akem thinks 
o' sending his son to a clergyman, depend on it I shall make no 
nii.stiike i’ sending Tom to one. Wakem’s as big a scoumlrcl as 
Old Harry ever made, but he knows the length of every inan’-s 
foot he’s got to deal with. Ay, ay, tell me who’s Wakem’s 
butcher, atul I'll tell you where to get your meat.” 

“ But lawyer Wakem’s son’s got a hump-back,” said Mrs 
Pullet, who felt as if the whole business bad a funereal as|>ect ; 
“ it’s more nat'nd to send him to a clergjTnan.” 

“Yes,” said Mr Glegg, interpreting Mrs Pullet’s obseni’ntion 
with erroneous plausibility, “you must consider that, neighbour 
Tullivcr ; Wakem’s son isn't likely to follow any business. 
Wakein ’nil make a gentleman of him, poor fellow.” 

“ Mr Glegg,” said Mrs O., in a tone which implied that her 
Imlignation would fizz and ooze a little, though she wivs deter- 
mined to keep it corked up, “ you’d far better hold your tongue. 
Mr TulUver doesn’t want to know your opinion nor mino 
neither. There's folks iu the world as know better than every- 
body else.” 

“ ^Vhy, I should think that’s yoxi, if we’re to trust yotir own 
Laic,” said Mr TulUver, beginning to boil up again. 

“ O, I say nothing,” said Mrs Glegg, sarcastically. “ My ad- 
vice has never been askc<l, and I don’t give iL” 

“ It’ll bo the first time, then,” said jlr TuUiver. “ It’s the 
only thing you’re over-ready at giving.” 

“I’ve been over-ready at lending, then, if I haven’t been 
over-ready at giving,” said Mrs Glegg. “There’s folk I’ve lent 
money to, as perhaps I shall repent o’ lending money to kin.” 

“ Come, come, come,” said Mr Glegg, soothingly. But Mr 
TulUver was not to bo hindered of liis retorL 

“ You’ve got a bond for it, I reckon,” ho said j “ and you’ve 
had your five per cent, kin or no kin.” 

“Sister,” said Mrs TulUver, pleadingly, “drink your wine, 
and let me give you some almonds and raisins.” 

“ Be.ssy, I’m sorry for you,” said Mrs Glegg, very much udth 
the feeling of a cur that seizes the opportunity of diverting his 
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bark towards the man who carries no stick. “ It's poor work, 
talking o’ alinoiuls and raisins. ' 

Lors, sister Gle^'g, doii t be so quarrelsome, '* said Mrs Pallet, 
begirming to cry a little. <>u may be struck with a tit, get- 

liJiiit r, a 1 1 d M'e are Vmt just out o’ 
mourning, all of us — and all wi’ gowns cra|>ed alike and just 
put by — Its verj' bad among sisters.” 

‘•I should think it w bad,” said Mrs Glegg. "Things are 
come to a fine pass when one sister invites the other to her house 
o puqiose to quarrel with her and abu.se her.” 

“Softly, softly, Jane — be reasonable — be rea.sonable,” said 
-Mr Glegg. 

But while he was speaking, Mr Tulliver. who had by no means 
said enough to i»atisfy his anger, burst out again, 

“■\\Tio wants to quarrel with you?” he said. “It’s you as 
can t let people alone, but mu.st be gnawing at ’em for ever. / 

should never want to quarrel with any woman, if she kept her 
place.” ‘ 

“My jilace, indeed!” said Mrs Glegg, getting nithcr more 
slirilL “There’s your betters, Mr Tulliver, as are dead and 
in their grave, treated me with a different sort o' respect to wlint 
you do — ihowjh I’ve got a husband as’li sit by and see me 
abused by them as ’ud never liu’ had tlie chance if there hadn’t 
been them in our family a-s married worse than they iniulit hu’ 
done.” 


If you talk o tliat,”s<'ud 2Vlr Tulliver, “ my family’s as good 
as yours — and better, for it hasn't got a damned ill-teiiipcred 
Woman in it.’* 

“Well!” said Mrs Glegg, rising from her chair, “I don’t 
know whether you think it’s a fine thing to sit by and hear me 
swore at, Mr Glegg; but I’m not going to stay a minute longer 
in this house. You can stay behind, and come home with the 
gig— and I’U walk home,” 

Gear heart, dear heart] ’’said Mr Glegg in a melancholy 
tone, as he followed his wife out of the room. 

Mr Tulliver, how could you talk so ? ” said Mrs Tulliver, nitli 
toe tcarB in her eyes. 

Let her go,** said Mr Tulliver, too hot to be damped by any 
amount of t^^ars. “ Let her go, and the sooner the better : she 
'•vim t bo trying to domineer over me again in a hurry. 

^ ^'Sister Pullet,^* said Mrs Tulliver helplessly, ‘Mo you think 
It 'ud bo any use for you to go after her and try to pacify herP' 

‘‘ Ilctter not, bettor not/’ said Mr ^)eane. “You’ll make it 
up another day/' 
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^‘Then, sisters, shall we go and look at the children ?’* said 
Mrs Tullivcr, drying her cye^i. 

No proposition could have been more seasonable. Mr Tul- 
liver felt very much us if the air had been cleared of obtrusive 
flies now tlie women were out of the room. Uhere were few 
tilings ho liked better than a chat with Mr Deane, whose closo 
application to business allowed iho pleasure very rarely. Mr 
Deane, ho considered, was the knowingest man of his ac- 
quaintance, and he had besides a ready causticity of tongue that 
made an agreeable supplement to Mr I'ulliver’s own tendency 
that way, which hail remained in rather an inarticulate contlition. 
And now the women were gone, they could carry on their seri- 
ous talk without frivolous interruption. They could exchange 
their views concerning the Duke of Wellington, whose conduct 
in tlio Catholic Question htul thrown such an entirely now light 
on his ch:in>cter ; and speak slightingly of his conduct at the 
battle of Waterloo, >vhich he would never have won if there 
hadn't been a great many Knglishmon at his back, not to speak 
of llluchcr ami the Trussians, who, as Mr Tulliver had heard 
from a i>crson of particular knowledge in that matter, had co^mo 
up in the very nick of time ; though here there was a slight 
dissidence, Mr Deane remarking that he was not disposed to 
give nutch crc4lit to the Prussians, — the build of their vessels, 
together with the unsatisfactory character of transactions in 
Dantzic bcor, inclining him to f<irin rather a low view of Prussian 
phick generally. IlntluT beaten on tins ground, Mr Tulliver 
proceeded to express his fears that the country could never 
iijr.iin bo what it used to bo ; but Mr Deane, attached to a finn 
of which the returns were on the increase, naturally took a more 
lively view of the present ; and had some details to give con- 
coniing the state of the import.^, es{>cciaUy in hides and spelter, 
which soothed Mr Tullivcr's imagination by throwing into more 
distant perspective the period when the country would become 
utterly tlie prey <if Papists and Itadicals, and there would be no 
more chance for lionest men* 

Undo Pullet sat by and listened with twinkling eyes to these 
high matters, lie didn't understand politics himself — thought 
they wore a uatund gift — but by what ho could nmko out, this 
Duke of Wellington was no better than ho should be. 
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CHAPTEK VIII 


MR TtJLUVER SHOWS HIS WEAKER SIDE 

“Suppop sister Glegg should cnll her money in — it ’ud be 

pounds 

now, said Mre lulliver to her husband that evening, as she 
took a plaintive re\iew of the day. ^ 

lived thirteen years with her husband, yet 
she retained in all the freshne.ss of her early married life a facil- 

Y ‘“^1* *" oppt.site direction 

J'Zl f "'T *V ^ gohl-fish apparently re 

fiT Y encircling glas.s. Mrs Tulliver wms an 

amiable fi.sh of this kind, and, after running her head against the- 

!"n‘ ‘i"". ‘1‘irteen years, would go at it agailv 

to-day With iindullcd alacrity- ^ 

Ihi.s observation of hers tended directly b* convince hfr Tul- 
iver that it would not be at all awkward for him to niise five 
hundred pounds ; and when Mrs I'l.lHver became rather pre.s.sing 
U> know Aor/, he would nii.-e it witln.ut mortgaging the mill and 
the house which he had said he never troulci mortgage, since 
now£u ays people were none so ready to lend money without 
Kccunty, Mr lulhvcr, getting warm, declared that Mrs Gk-ge 
might do as she likcil about calling in her money — bo shoiM 
pay It in, whether or not. Ho was not going to be beholden to 
Ins wife s sisters. When a man had married into a family 
Where there was a whole litter of women, ho might have plenty 

Tulliver did choose. 

Mrs rullivcr cned a little in a trickling quiet way as she put 
on her nightcap ; but presently sank inUi a comfortable sleep, 
lulled by the thought that she would talk everything over with 
l)cr sister Pullet to morrow, when she was to take the children 
t«i Gn™m Firs to tea. Not that she looked forward to any dis- 
inct issue from that talk ; hut it seemed impossible that past 
events should be so obstinate as to remain unmodified when 
tlicy were complained against. 

Her husband lay awake rather longer, for he too was thinking 
oi a visit he would pay on the morrow ; and his ideas on the 
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subject were mit of so vague and soothing a kind os those of his 
ainialde partner. 

Mr Tulliver, when under the influence of a strong feehiig. 
had a promptitude in action that may seem inconsistent witfi 
tliat painful sense of the complicated puzzling nature of human 
affairs xinder which his more dispassixmate deliberations were 
conducted ; bxit it is really not improbable that there was a 
direct relation between thc.se apparently contradictory phenom- 
ena, since I have observed that for getting a strong impression 
that a skein is tangled, there is nothing like snatching ha.stily 
at a single thread. It was owiftg to tliis promptitude that Mr 
Txdliver was on horseback soon after dinner the next day (be 
was not dy.speptic) on his way to Bxisset to see his sister Moss 
and her husband. For having made up Ins mind irrevocably 
that he would pay Mrs Glegg her loan of five hundred jK>unds, 
it naturally occurred to him that he had a pnunissorj' note for 
three Imndred povjnds lent to his brother-in-law hfuss, and if 
the said brother-in-law could manage to pay in the nxoney with- 
in a given time, it would go far to lessen the fallacious air of 
inconvenience which Mr Tnllivcr’s spirited step might have worn 
in the eyes of weak peojxlo wln> require to know precisely hoio a 
thing is to be done before they are strongly confident that it 
will be easy. 

For >Ir Tulliver was in a position neither new nor striking, 
bxit, like other everyday things, sure to have a cumulative effect 
that will be felt in the long run : he wa.s held to he a much more 
substantial man than he really wa.s. And as wc arc all apt to 
helicvo what the world believes nlmut us, it wa.s his habit to 
think of failure and ruin with the same sort of remote pity w'ith 
which a spare long-necked man hears that his plethoric short- 
ncckcd neighbour is stricken with apoplexy. He bad been 
always u.scd to hear pleasant jokes aUmt his advantages as a 
man who worked his own mill, and owned a pretty bit of 
land ; and these jokes naturally kept up his scn.se that he wa.s a 
man of considerable substance. They gave a pleasant flavour to 
his glass on a market-day, and if it had not been for the re- 
currence of half-yearly payments, Mr Tulliver would really haye 
forgotten that there was a mortgage of two thousand pounds on 
his verydc-sirablc freehold. Tlmt was not altogether his ouTX fault, 
since one of the tlmusnud iMUUid.s was Ins .sister’s fortune, which 
he Imd to pay on lier iimrriage; and a man wlio has neighbours 
that friil go to law with him, is not likely to pay off his mort- 
g/igcs, especially if ho eigoys the good opinion of acquaintances 
who want to borrow a hundred pounds on security too lofty to 
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be represented by prircbmeiit Our friend Mr Tulliver Jia.l a 
good-natured fibre in biin, and did not bke to give harsh refusiils 
even to a sister, who ha<l not only come into the world in that 
superfluous way characteristic of sisters, creating a necessity for 
mortgages, but had quite thrown herself aw.-iy in marriage, and 
had crowned her mistakes by having an eighth baby. On thi.s 
point Mr Tulliver was conscious of being a little weak; but he 
apologised to himself by saying tliat poor Gritty ha<i been a 
good-looking wench before she married .Mo.ss — he wo»ild some- 
tnnes say this even with a slight tremulousness in hi.s voice. But 
thi.s morning he wa.s in a mood more becoming a man of busi- 
iie.s.s, and in the course of his ride along the Ba.sset lanes, with 
their deep rut.s, — lying so far away fr»un a market-town that the 
labour of drawing produce and manure wa.s enough to take away 
the be.st part of the profits on such poor land as that parish was 
made of,- — he got up a due amount «if irritation against Moss n.s 
a man without capital, who, if murrain an<l blight were abroa«l, 
%vas sure to have his share of them, and who, the more you tried 
to help him out of the mud, would sink the further in. It 
would do him good rather than harm, now, if he were obliged to 
raise this three hundred pounds: it would make him look about 
him better, and not act so foolishly about his wool this year as 
he did the last: in fact, Mr Tulliver had been too Ciusy with his 
brother-in-law, and because he had let the interest run on for two 
years, Moss wa.s likely enough to think that he should never be 
troubled about the principal. But >fr Tulliver was <leterniined 
not to encourage such shuffling people any longer; and a ride 
along the Ba.sset lanes wji.s not likely to enervate a man’s resolu- 
tion by softening his temper. The deep-trf>dden hoof-mark.s, 
made in the muddiest days of winter, gave him a shake now and 
then which suggested a ra-sh but stimulating snarl at tlie father 
of lawyers, who, whether by means of his hoof or otherwise, liad 
doubtless something to do with this state of the roads ; and the 
abundance of foul land and neglected fences that met his eye' 
though they made no part of his brother lifo.ss’s farm, strongly 
^ntrihuted to his dissatisfaction with tliat unlucky agriculturist 
wa.sn’t Moss’s fallow, it might have been: BiuMct was all 
alike; it wa-s a beggarly parish in Mr Tnlliver’s opinion, an^l 
Jus opinion was certainly not g^undlc&s. Ba-sset had a poor 
«id, poor roads, a poor non-rc.Hidcnt landlord, a poor non-resi- 
dent vicar, and rather less tlian half a curate, also poor. If 
any one strongly impressed with the power of the Iniman mind 
over circumstances, will contend that the i>ari.shioncr8 
of Basset might nevertheless have been a very sujierior class of 
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people, I have nothing to urge against that abstract pro]>osition ; 

I only know that, in point of fact, the Basset mind was in strict 
keejiing with its circumstances. Tlie muddy lanes, green or 
clayey, that seeme<l to the unaccustomed eye to lead nowhere 
but into each other, did really lead, with patience, to a distant 
high-road ; but there were many feet in Basset which they led 
more frequently to a centre of dissipation, spoken of formally as 
the “ Markis o’ Granby,” b»it among intimates as “ Dickison’s.” 
A large low room with a SiUided floor, a cold scent of tobacco, 
modified by undetected beer-dregs, Mr Dickison leaning against 
the doorpost with a melancholy pimpled face, looking os irrele- 
vant to the daylight as a last night’s guttered candle — all this 
may not seem a verj’ seductive form of temptation ; but the 
majority of men in Basset found it fatally alluring when en- 
countered on their road towanls four o’clock on a wintry after- 
noon ; and if any wife in B.ossct wished to indicate that her 
husband was not a pleasure-seeking man, she could hardly do it 
more emphatically than by saying that he didn’t spend a shilling 
at Dickison's fn)m one AVhitsuntidc to another. Mrs Moss had 
said so of her husband more than once, when her brother was 
in a mood to find fault with him, as he certainly was to-day. 
And nothing could be less pacifying to Mr Tulliver than the 
behaviour of the farmyard gate, which he no sooner attempted 
to push open with his riding-stick, than it acted as gates with- 
out the iip])er hinge are known to do, to the peril of sliins, 
whether equine or human. (Ic was nl>out to get down and lead 
his horse through the damp dirt of the hollow farmyard, shad- 
oweil drearily by the largo half-timbered buildings, up to the 
long line of tumble-down dwelling-house standing on a raised 
causeway ; but the timely appearance of a cowboy saved him that 
fnistration of a plan he had determined on — namely, not to get 
down from his horse during this visit If a man means to be liard, 
let him keep in his sa<ldlc and speak from that height, above the 
level of pleading eyes, and with the command of a distant 
horizon. Mrs >Ioss heard the sound of the horse’s feet, and, 
when her brother rode up, was already outside the kitchen door, 
with a half-weary smile on her face, and a black-eyed baby in 
her arms. Mrs Moss’s face boro a faded resemblance to her 
brother’s ; baby’s little fat hand, prc-sscd against her chock, 
seemed to show more strikingly that the check was faded. 

“ Brother, I’m glad to see you,” she said, in an aflectionato 
tone. “ I didn’t look for you to-day. How do you do 1” 

“ Oh, .... pretty well, Mrs Moss .... pretty well,” 
answered the brother, with cool dcliberatiou, as if it were rather 
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too forward of her to ask that question. She knew at once tliat 
her brother ^^as not lu a good humour ; he never called lier Mrs 
.Moss except when he was aiigi^-, and when they were in com- 
pany. But .she thought it was in the order of nature that i.eo- 
pie who were poorly off should be snubbed. Mrs .Moss did not 
take her stand on the equality of the human race : she was a 
patient^ prolific, loving-hearted woman. 

house, I suppo.se 1” added .Mr 
I'ulliver, after a grave pau.se, during which four children had run 

out, like chickens whose mother has been suddenly in eclii)se 
behind the hencoop. * 

“No,” ^id Mre Moss, “but he’s only in the potato-field 
yonders. Geor^, run to the Far Close in a minute, and tell 
father your uncle s come. 1 ou’U get down, brother, won’t you, 
and take something?” 

I going home again 

directly, said Mr Tulliver, looking at the di.stmice. 

“ And how’s Mrs Tulliver and the claldren ? ” s.-iid Mrs ^^oss 
humbly, not daring to press her invitation. * 

. pretty well. Tom's going to a new Kchool at 
midsummer — a deal of expense to me. It's bad work for me, 
lying out o’ my money.” 

I wish you d bo so good as let the children come and see 
their cousins some day. My little uns want to see their cousin 
Maggie, so as never w.us. And me her god-mother, and so fond 
of Jier there’s nobody ’ud make a bigger fuss with her, uccord- 
ing to What Ihuy’ve got. And I know* she likes to come, for 
«lie s a loving child, and how' quick and clever she is, to be 
sure ! ” 


If ftfra Moss had been one of the most astute women in the 

world, instead of being one of the simplest, she could have 

thought of nothing more likely to propitiate her brother than 

tiiia praise of Maggie. He seldom found any one volunteering 

pnuse of the little wench it was usually left entirely to 

himself to insist on her meritsS. But Maggie always appeared 

in the most amiable light at her aunt Moss’s : it was her Alsatia, 

where she was out of the reach of law — if she upset anything, 

dirtied lier shoes, or tore her frock, these things were matters 

of course at her aunt Moss’s. In spite of himself, Mr Tnllivcr’s 

eyes got milder, and he did not look away from hLs sister, as he 

siiid, 

“ Ay : she’s fonder o’ you than o’ the other aunts, I think. 
She takes after our family : not a bit of her mother’s in her.” 

Moss says she’s just like what I used to be/’ said Jkfrs Afoss, 
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** though I was never qiiick aiul fouil o the books. But I 
think my like her — sharp. Come hero» Lizzy, iny 

dear, and let your uncle sec you : he hardly knows you ; you 
gn)w s<^ f;ust.’* 

Lizzy, a black-eyed child of seven, looked very shy when hei 
mother drew her forward, for the small Mosses were much in 
awe of tlu ir uncle from Dorlcotc MiU. She was inferior enough 
to Magi^ie in lire and strength of expression, to make the rt‘- 
semblance between the two entirely flattering to Mr TuUiver’s 
fatherly love. 

“Ay, they're a bit alike," lie sai<l, looking kindly at the little 
figure in the soiled pinafore. “They lx>th take after our mother. 
You've got enough o' gelhs Gritty/' ho added, in a tone half 
compassionate, half reproachful. 

“ Four of 'em, bless ’em," sahl Mrs Moss, with a sigh, strok- 
ing Lizzy's hair on each side of her forehead; ‘‘as many as 
there's boys. They've got a bn^ther a piece." 

Ah, but they must turn out and fend for themselves," said 
Mr TuUivur, feeling that his severity was relaxing, and trj'ing 
to brace it by throwing out a wholesome liiiit, “They mustn't 
look to hanging on their brothers," 

“ No : but 1 hope their brothers 'ull love the poor things, 
and remember they came o’ one father and mother : the lads 'nil 
never be the poorer for that/* s;iid Mrs Moss, flashing out with 
hurried timidity, like a half-smothered fire, 

Mr TulUvor gi^vc his horse a little stroke on the flank, then 
checked it, and said, angrily, “Stand still witli you !" much to 
the s\stoni.shiueiit of that innocent animal. 

“ And the more there is of 'em, the more they mnst lovo one 
another," Mrs Moss went on, looking at her children with a 
didactic p\irposc. But she turned towards her brother again to 
say, “Not hut what I hope your boy 'ull allays bo good to his 
sister, though there's but two <if 'em, like you and me, brother," 

That arrow w'cnt straight to Mr TtiUivcr's heart. He liad 
not a rapid imagination, but the thought of Maggie was very 
near to him, and ho was not long in seeing his relation to his 
own sister side by side with Tom's relation to Maggie. Would 
the little wench ever bo poorly oflF, and Tom rather hard upon 
her 1 

“Ay, ay, Gritty/’ said the nnller, with a new softness in his 
tone ; “but Tve allay.s done what I could for you," he added, 
as if vindicating himself from a reproach. 

“ I'm not denjing that> brother, and I'm noways ungrateful," 
said poor Mrs Moss, too fagged by toil and children to have 
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streiiglli left for any prule. “ IJut iK-rt-s the father. What a 
while you've been, Mi>ss ! * 

“ WhUe, do y.>u call it I ” said Mr >foss, feeling out of breath 
and injured. “ I ve been ruiming all the ^^ay. Won t you 
.Mr lulliver t 

“ Well, I’ll just get down and have a bit talk with you in 
the garden,” .said Mr Tulliver, thinking that he should be more 

UKc-ly to show a due spirit of resolve if liis sister were not 
present. 


He got down, and passed with Mr .\foss into the garden, to- 
wards an ohl yew-tree arbour, while his si.ster stood taj.i)in-' her 
baby on the back, and looking wistfully after them. 

Ihfcir cntnince into the yew-tree arbour surprised several 
fowls that were recreating themselve.s by scnitching deej) holes 
in the dusty ground, and at once took Higlit with much pt.ther 
and cackling, ilr Tulliver sat down on the bench, and tapping 
the ground curiously here and there with his stick, jls if he sus- 
l»eeted some hollowness, ojicnod the ccjiiversation by observing, 
with something like a snarl in his tone — 

“ "iiy. you’ve got wheat again in that C’orner Close, I see ; 
and never a bit o’ dre.ssing on it. You’ll do no good with it 
thLs year.” 

Mr Mos.s, who, when he married Mi.ss Tulliver, had been re- 
garded as the buck of Il.asset, now wore n beard nearly a week 
old, and had the dej»rcs.scd, unexpectaiit air of a machine-horse. 
He answered in a puticnt-gniinbling tone, “Why, poor farmers 
like me must do as they can : they mu.st Iciive it to them ns 
have got money to play with, to put half as much into the 
ground as they mean to get out of it.” 

“ I don’t know who should have money to play with, if it 
isn’t them as can borrow money without paying interest,” said 
^fr fulliver, who wished to get into u slight (juarrcl ; it was the 
ino.st natural and easy intro<liiction to idling in money. 

“I know I’m behind with the interest,” s;ii<l Mr Mo&s, “but 
I w.-w 80 unlucky w i’ the wool hist year ; and what with the 
Missis being laid up so, things have gone awk’ardcr nor usual.” 

“ Ay,” snarled Mr Tulliver, “ there’s folks ns things ’nil allays 
go awk’ard with : empty sacks ’ull never stand upright.” 

“ Well, I don’t know wiiat fault you’ve got to find wi’ me, 
Mr Tulliver,” said Mr Mo.sa, deprecatingly ; “I know there 
isn’t a day-labourer works harder.” 

“What’s the use o’ that,” said Mr Tulliver, sharply, “when 
a man marries, aiid’s got no capital to work his farm but his 
wife’s bit o’ fortin ? I was against it -from the first ; but you’d 
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neither of you listen to me. And 1 can't lie out o' my money 
any longer, for Tve got to pay five hundred u’ Mrs Glegg's, and 
there 'll l>e Tom an ex[iense to me — I should find myself slujrt, 
even saying I'd got back all as is my own. You must loi>k 
about and see how you can pay me the three hundre<l pound." 

‘‘ Well, if that’s what yo\i mean," s:iid Mr Moss, looking 
blankly before him, we'd better be sold up, and ha' clone with 
it; I must ])art wi' every head o’ stock Tvo got, to pay you 
and the landlord too." 

Poor relations arc undeniably irritating — their existence is so 
entirely uncalled for on our part, and they are almost always 
very faulty people. Mr TuUiver ha<l succeeded in getting quite 
as much irritated with Mr Moss as he hud desired, and he was 
able to say angrily, rising from his seat — 

“ Well, you must do as you ci^n. I can't find money for 
everybody else os well as my'self. I must look to my own 
business and my own family. I can’t lie out o’ iny money any 
longer. You must raise it as quick as you can.'' 

Sir Tul liver walked abruptly out of the arbour as he uttered 
the bust seutencOp and, without looking round at Mr Moss, went 
on to the kitchen door, where the eldest boy was holding his 
liorso, aiul his sister w;vs waiting in a state of wondering alarm, 
which was not without its alleviations, for baby was making 
pleasant gurgling soumls, and performing a great deal of finger 
practice on the futlccl face. Sirs Muss hud eight children, but 
couhl never overcome her regret that the twins had not lived. 
Mr Moss thought their removal was not without its consolations. 
“ Won't you come in, brother 1" .she s;iitl, looking anxiously at 
her husband, wln> was walking slowly up, Nvhilo Mr TulUvcr 
bad his foot already in the stirrup. 

“ No, no ; good-bye," said he, turning his horse’s hcad^ and 
riding away. 

No man could feel more resolute till ho got outside the yard- 
gate, and a little way along the dce|vrutted lane ; but before he 
reached the ne.xt turning, which would take him out of sight of 
the dilupidatoil fann-buildiiigs, ho appeared to be smitten by 
some sbddon thought. He chocked his horse, and made it stand 
still in the same spot for two or three ininutes, during which he 
turned his head from side to side in a melancholy way, as if he 
were looking at some painful object on more sides than one. 
Lvidcntly, after hU fit of promptitude, Mr TulHvor was relapsing 
into the sense that this is a puzzling world. Ho turned his 
horse, and rode slowly back, giving vent to the climax of feeling 
which had determined this movement by saying aloud, as he 
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Struck bis horse, “ IW little wench! she’ll have iinbodv but 
Tom, belike, when Tm gone.** 

Mr Tulliver’s return into the yard was descried by sevend 
young .Mosses, who immediately ran in with the c-vciting news 
to their mother, .so that Mrs Moss was again on the door-stej> 
when her brother rode up. She had been crying, but w:i.s rock- 
ing baby to sleep in her arms now, and made no ostentatious 
show of .sorrow as her brother looked at her, but merely said 

“The fathers gone to the held again, if you want him 
brtjther.” 

“No, Gritty, no,” said Mr Tulliver, in a gentle tone. “ Don’t 
you fret — that's all — I'll make a shift without the money a bit 

only you mu.st be ;ls clever and contriving as you ran.” 

Mrs Moss *.s tears came again at this une.xpectcd kindness, and 
she could say nothing. 

“Come, come! — the little wench shall come and see yorj. 

I 11 bring her and Tom some day bef«»re he goes to school. You 
mustn’t fret . . . I'll allays be a goixl brother to ycm.” 

“ Thunk you for that word, brother,” said Mrs .Moss, tlr^'ing lier 
tears ; then turning to Lizzy, she Siiid, “ Run now, and fetch 
the cohmred egg for cotisin .Maggie.” Lizzy ran in, and tpuckly 
reappcare<l with a small pajicr parrel. 

“ It’s boiled liartl, brother, and colotircd with thrums — very 
pretty : it w.ls done o’ purpose f(pr Maggie. Will you ple;use to 
carry it in yonr pocket?” 

“Ay, ay,” R,iid Mr Tulliver, putting it carefully in hU side- 
IK>fket. “Good-bye.” 

And so the respectable miller returned along the Basset lanes 
rather more puzzled than before as to ways and mc.ins, but still 
with the sense of a danger escaped. * It had come across his mind 
that if lie were hard upon his sister, it might somehow tend to 
make Tom hard upon Maggie at some distant day, when her 
father wa,s no longer there to take her part ; for simjilc people, 
like our friend Mr Tulliver, are apt to clothe unimpeachable 
feelings in erroneous ideas, and this Wi\s his confused way of 
explaining to himself that his love and anxiety for “the little 
wench ” had given liim a new sensibility towards his sister. 
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CnAl’TEK IX 

TO OAUUM FIRS 

Whilf, the possible troubles of Maj^ic's future were occupyiuji 
her father's iniiul, she herself was tasting only the bitterness of 
the present Childhoiul has no forebodings ; but then, it is 
soothed by no memories of outlived sorrow. 

The fact was, the day had begun ill with Maggie. The 
pleasure of having Lucy to look at, and the prt'spcct t>f the 
afternoon visit to Garum Firs, where she would hear uncle Pul- 
let’s musical box, ha«l been marred as early as eleven o'clock by 
the advent of the hairdresser from St Ogg’s, who hud spoken in 
the soverast terms of the condition in which he had found her 
hair, holding up one jagged lock after another and saying, “ See 
here! tut — tut — tut!” in a tone of mingled disgust ami pity, 
which to Maggie’s imagination was equivalent to the strongest 
expression of p\iblic opinion. Mr llappit, the hairdresser, with 
Ids well-anointed coronal locks tending wnvily upward, like the 
simulated pyr.amiil of flame on a monumental urn, seemed to her 
at that inoinciit the most formidable of her contciiipumries, into 
whose street at St Ogg’s she would carefully refrain from enter- 
ing through the rest of her life. 

Moreover, the prcpanition for a visit being always a serious 
affair in the Dodson family, Martha was enjoined to have Mrs 
Tulliver’s ixxnn ready an hour earlier than usual, that the laying- 
out of the best clothes might hot be deferred till the h\st moment, 
as was sometimes tlio case in families of lax views, where the 
ribbon-strings were never rolled up, where there was little or no 
wrapping in silver paper, and where the sense that the Sunday 
clothes could bo got at quite easily produced no shock to the 
mind. Already, at twelve o’clock, Mrs Tullivcr had on her 
visiting costume, with a protective apparatus of brown holland, 
as if she had been a piece of satin furniture in danger of flies ; 
Maggie was frowning and twisting her shoulders, that she might 
if |K)S3iblo shrink away from the prieklicst of tuckers, while her 
mother was remonstrating, “ Don’t, Maggie, my dear — don’t 
make yourself so ugly ! ” and Tom’s cheeks were looking jwxr- 
ticularly brilliant ns a relief to his best blue suit, which ho 
wore until becoming calmness ; having, after a little wrangling, 
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effected wlmt always the one point of intercJ^t to him in liis 
toiJette — he had transferred all the contents of his everyday 
j)ocket3 to those actually in wear. 

As for L\icy, she was just as pretty and neat as she had been 
yesterday : no accidents ever hai)pened to her clothes, and she 
was never uncoinfortahlc in them, so that she lookeil with won- 
dering pity at Maggie j>onting and writhing under tlie exasper- 
ating tucker. Maggie would certainly have torn it ort*, if slie 
had not been checked by the roinembraucc of her recent humili- 
ation about her hair : as it was, she confined licrself to fretting 
and twisting, and behaving peevishly about tlie card-houses 
wliich they were allowed to build till dinner, as a suitable 
nmuseinent for boys and girls in tlieir best clothes. Tom could 
build perfect pyrutnids of houses; but Maggic'.s would never 
bear the laying on of the roof : — it was always so with the things 
that Maggie made; and Tom had deduced the conclusion that 
no girls could ever make anything. But it happened that Lucy 
proved wonderfully clever at building : she handled the cards so 
lightly, and moved so gently, that Tom condescendctl to admire 
her houses ris well as his own, the more readily because she had 
asked him to teach her. >!;iggie, too, would have admired 
Lucy’s houses, and would have given up licr own unsiiccessful 
building to conteinplate them, without ill-tcmjier, if her tucker 
had not made lier peevish and if Tom had not inconsiderately 
laughed when her hou8e.s fell, and told her she was a r.tupid.'* 
Don’t laugh at me, Tom ! ’’ she burst out, angrily ; I’m not 
a stupid. 1 know a great many things you don’t.’* 

O, I daresay, Miss Spitfire! I’d never be such a cross 
thing as you — making faces like that. Lucy doesn’t do so. 1 
like Lucy better than you : I Mish Lucy was wy sister.” 

Then it’.s very wicked and cruel of you to wish so,” said 
Maggie, starting up hurriedly from her place on the floor, and 
upsetting Toni’s wonderful pagodtu iShe really did not mean it, 
but the circumstantial evidence was against her, and Tom turned 
wliite with anger, but said nothing : he would have struck her, 
only he know it waa cowardly to strike a girl, and Tom Tnl liver 
was quite determined he would never do anything cowardly. 

Maggie stood in dismay and terror, while Tom got up from 
the floor and walked away, pale, from the scattered mins of his 
pagod^i, and Lucy looked on mutely, like a kitten pausing from 
its lapping. 

Tom,” said Maggie, at last, going half-way towards him, 
** I didn’t mean to knock it down — indeed, indeed I didn’t.” 

Tom took no notice of her, but took, instead, two or three 
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har<l peas out of his |K)cket, and sliot them with Ins tliumb-nail 
•against the wiiulow — vaguely at first, hut presently witli the 
distinct aim of hitting a superannuated hlucd>ottle which wits 
exposing its imbecility in the spring sunshine, clearly against 
tlie views <if Nature, wiu> hail provided Tom and the poits for 
the speedy destruction of this weak iiulividuaL 

Tims the morning had been made heavy to Maggie, and Tom s 
persistent coldness to her nil through their walk spoiled tlie 
fresli air and sunshine fi»r her. He called Lucy to look at the 
half-built bird's nest wit limit caring to show’ it Maggie, and 
peeled a w'illow switch for Lucy ami himself, witliout otlering 
one to Maggie. laicy had Siiid, ** Maggie, shouldn’t f/on like 
one but Tom Wiis deaf. 

Still the sight of the peacock opportunely spreading ’his tail 
on the stiickyard wall, just as they reached Uaruin Firs, w-as 
enough to divert the mind temporarily fnuu personal grievances. 
And this w;us only the beginning of beautiful sights at Garum 
Firs. All the farmyard life wj\s wonderful there — bantams, 
speckled and top-knotted ; Friesland hens, with their feallien? 
all turned the wrong way; GuiueaTowds that flew and screamed 
and dropped their pretty-spotted feathers ; pouter-pigeons and 
a tame magpie ; nay, a goat, and a wonderful brindled dog, half 
inastitT half bull-dog, as large as a lion. Then there were white 
railings and white gates all about, and glittering weathercocks o( 
various design, and ganlon-walks paved with pcbldes in beautiful 
patterns — nothing was <iuitc common at Gamm Firs : and Toni 
thought that llio unusual size of the t<ia<ls there was simply due 
to the general unusualncss which clianicteriscd uncle ruUet’s 
possess H ins as a gentleman farmen Toatls who paid rent W’cro 
naturally leaner. As for the house, it was not less remarkable: 
it had a receding centre, and tw'o wings with battlemcntcd tur- 
rets, and was covered with glittering white stucco* 

Uncle Pullet had seen the expected jiarty approaching from 
the window’, and made haste to unbar and unchain the front 
door, kept always in this fortified condition from fear of tramps, 
who might l>e supposed to know of the glass-case of stutTed 
birds in the hall, and to contemplate nishing in and carrj'ing it 
away on their heads. Aunt Pullet, too, ajipeared at the door- 
way, and os soon as her sister was within hearing said, Stop 
the children, for God's sake, Bessy — don't lot ’em come up the 
dtior-stcps : Sally’s bringing the old mat and the duster, to rub 
tlicir shoes.” 

Mrs Pullet’s front-door mats were by no means intended to 
wipe shoes on : the very scraper had a deputy to do its dirty 
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work. Tom rebelled j»articularly against this sljoe-\N'ij>inp, which 
he always considered in the liglit of an indignity to hi.s sex. 
He felt it as the beginning of the disagreeables incident to a vi.sit 
at aunt Pullet's, wliere he bad once been compelled to sit with 
towels wrapped round his boots; a fact which may serve to 
correct the too hasty conclusion that a visit to Garum Firs must 
have been a great treat to a young gentleuiau fond of animals — 
fond, that is, of throwing stones at them. 

The next disagrce^tble was confined to his foininino compan- 
ion.s : it was the mounting of the polished oak stairs, ^^hich had 
very handsome caq)ets rolled up and laid by in a spare bedroom, 
so that the a.scent of these glossy steps might have ser\’ed, in 
barbarous times, as a trial by ordeal from which none hut the 
mo.st spotless virtue could have come off with unbroken limbs. 
Sophy's weakness about these polished stairs was always a sub- 
ject of bitter remonstrance on Mrs Glegg's part ; but Mrs Tub 
liver ventured on no comment, only thinking to herself it wa.s 
a mercy when she and the children were siifc on the landing. ^ 
“Mrs Gray hixA sent home my new bonnet, Bessy/' said Mrs^’! 
Pullet, in a pathetic t4)ne, as Mrs Tidliver adjusted her cap. ^ 

“ Has she, sister ? " said Mrs TuUiver, with an air of much * 
interest. “And how do you like it t " v 

“ It's apt to make a mess with clothes, taking ’em out and 
putting ’em in again," said Mrs Ihillet, drawing a bunch ofC^ 
keys from her pocket and looking at them earnestly, “ but it*^ 
'tid be a pity for you to go away without seeing it. There’s iiok 
knowing what may happen." 

Mrs Pullet shook her head slowly at this lust serious consider- 
ation, which determined her to suiglc out a particular key. 

“ I’m afraid it’ll be troublesome to you getting it out, sister," 
said Mrs Tulliver, “ but 1 should like to see what sort of a crown 
she’s inode you." 

Mrs Pullet ruse with a melancholy air and unlocked one wing 
of a very bright wardrobe, where you may have hastily supposed 
she woidd find the new bonnet. Not at alL Such a supposi- 
tion could only have arisen from a too superficial acquaintance 
with the habits of the Dodson family. In this wardrobe Mrs 
Pullet was seeking something small enough to be hidden among 
layers of linen — it was a door-key. 

“ You must come with me into the best nmm," said Mrs 
Pullet. 

“ May the children come too, sister 1 " inquired Mrs Tulliver, 
who saw that Maggie and Lucy were looking rather eager, 

“ Well," said aunt Pullet, reflectively “ it’ll perhaps bo safer 
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for 'em lO C(»mo — they 11 be touching soinethiiig if \vc leave ’em 
bcliin<l. * 

tliey \veiit in pi'nce'vsion aloni; lliu bright aiul slijijK ry cor- 
ridor, ilimly lighten! by the scini-luuar top of the wiiulow which 
r<>.'>c above the closcnl shutter : it w;is really quite solemn. Aunt 
Pullet paused and uulocketl a cloi>r which opened <in something 
still more soleiiiu than the pas.«?age : a darkened room, in NNliich 
the outer light, entering feebly, showcnl what lookcnl like tho 
r<>rj>ses of furniture in white shrouds. Kverything that Wiis not 
sliroudcd stood with its legs upwards. Lucy laid hold of Maggie’s 
fnn k, and Maggie’s heart beat mpidly. 

Aunt Pullet half-opened tho shutter and then tinlocked tho 
wardrobe, witli a melancholy deliberateness which wjis qviite in 
keeping with tho funereal solemnity of the scene. The delicious 
scent of ro.se-lcavos that issued from the wanlrobe, ina<io the 


jirocess of taking i>vit sheet after sheet of silver pa|>er ejuito 
pleasant to assist at, though the .<ight of the bonnet at la&t was an 
anticlimax to Maggie, whowouhl have preferred sometliing moro 
strikingly preternatural. Hut few things could have been more 
impressive to Mrs INdliver. She looked all nnind it in silonco 
for some moments, and then said cmphatic^iU)v Well, sister, 
I'll never speak agaiu'^t the full crowns again ! ' 

It was a great concession, mid Mrs Pullet felt it : she felt 
something was duo to \U 

You’d like to see it on, sister? she said, sadly. I’ll open 
the shutter a bit further” 

** Well, if you don’t mind taking off yoxir cnji, sister,” said 
Mrs Tulliver. 

Mrs Pullet t<)ok off her cap, displaying the brown silk scalp 
with a jutting pn^montory of curls which was common to the 
iiKire mature and judicious women of tlmse times, and, placing 
the bonnet <m her head, turned slowly round, like a draper’s lay- 
figure, that Mrs Tulliver might miss no point of view. 

** I’ve sometimes thought there’s a loop too much o’ ribbon 
on this left side, sister ; what do you think ? ” said Mrs Pullet 

Mrs Tulliver looked earnestly at the point indicated, and 
turned her head on one side. ** Well, I think it’s best as it is; 
if you mcKldlod with it, sister, you might repent” 

That’s true,” said aunt Ihillet, taking off the bonnet and 
looking at it contenijilatively. 

“ How much might she charge you for that bonnet, sister ? ” 
said Mrs Tulliver, whose mind was actively engaged on tho pos- 
sibility of getting a humble imitation of this c/ie/^cTivuvre made 
from a piece of silk she had at home. 
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^^^s Pullet screwed up her imaitli nii<l shook luT head, ami 
then whisjKTcch “ Pullet pays for it ; he said I \v;vs to have the 
bcist honnot at Garuin Church, let tlic next best be whose it 
Would.*' 

She began shuvly to adjust the triininiiigs in preparation for 
returning it to its place in the wan.! robe, and her thoughts seemed 
to have taken a melancholy turn, for she shook her lien^l. 

Ah/* she s;dd at last, “ I may never wear it twice, sister: 
who knows i 

“ Don’t talk o’ that, sister/’ answered Mrs Tullivur. I 
hope you’ll have your health this summer/’ 

Ah ! but there may come a death in the family, sis there did 
soon after I had iny green ssitin bonnet. Cousin Abbott may 
go, and we can't think o' wearing crape les.s in^r half a year for 
him/’ 

** Tliat troald be unlucky,” said Mrs Tulliver, entering tho- 
roughly into the possibility of an inopportune decease. “ There's 
never so much plea.sure i’ wearing a bonnet the second year, es]>e- 
cially when the crowns are so chancy — never two summers 
alike/^ 

*‘Ah, it's the way i’ this world,” said Mrs Pullet, returning 
the bonnet to the wardrobe and locking it up. She maintained 
a silence charactcri.^cd by head-shaking, until they had all L^sued 
from the solemn chamWr and were in her own ro«un again. 
Then, beginning to cry, she said, Sister, if you should never 
see that bonnet again till I’m dead ami gone, you’ll remember 
I slioMcd it you thi.s day.” 

Mrs Tulliver felt that she ought to be affected, but she w;ls a 
woman of sparse tears, stout and healthy — she couldn’t crj' so 
much as her sister Pullet did, and had often felt her dcliciency 
at funerals. Her effort to bring tears into her eyes issued in an 
odd contraction of her face. Maggie, looking on attentively, felt 
that there w.xs some painful mystery about her aunt’s bonnet 
which she wiis c^uisidercd too young to understand ; indignantly 
conscious, all the wliilc, that she could have understood that, as 
well as everything else, if she had been taken into confidence. 

When they went down, uncle Pullet observed with some 
acumen, that he reckoned the missis liad been showing her bonnet 
— that was wliat had made them bo hmg up-stnirs. With Tom 
the interval hml sccmc<I Htill longer, for lie had been seated in 
irksome constraint on the edge of a sofa directly opjiosite hia 
uncle Pullet, w'ho regarded him with twinkling grey eyes, and 
occasionally addressed him as Young sir.” 

“Well, young sir, wliat do you Icam at school was a stand* 
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qucj^tion with \inclo Pullet ; whereupon Tom always looked 
sheei)ish, riibhcd hi^^ hands across his face and answered^ 1 
ilon’t know." It was altogether so embarrassing to be seated 
with \inclo Pullet^ that Tom could not even look at 
the |>rints on the walls, or the liy-cages, or the womlerful flower* 
pots ; ho saw nothing but his uncle’s gaiters. Not th«at Tom 
was in awe of his uncle’s mental superiority; indeed, he had 
made up his mitul that he ilidn't want to be a gentleman fanner, 
bcu ause he shouldn't like to be such a thin-legged silly fellow as 
his uncle Pullet — a mollycoddle, in fact A boy’s sheepishness 
is by no means a sign of ovennasStering reverence ; an<l while 
you are making encouraging advances to him under the i<loa that 
he is overwholmeil by a sense of your age nnd wisd<uii, ten to 
one he is tliinking you e.xtreniely ciuccr. The t)nly C4>nsolation I 
can suggest t<i j'ou is, that the Greek boys probably thought the 
same of Aristotle. It is ouly when you have mastered a restive 
horse, or thnishcd a drayman, or have got a gun in your hand, 
that thessc shy juniors feel you to be a truly admirable ami 
on viable chanictcr. At lo;ist, I am quite sure of Ttuu Tulliver’s 
sentiments on these points. Li\ very tender years, when ho still 
wore a lace Imrder under his outdixir cap, he was often obscr%*cd 
I)cej)ing through the bars of a gate nnd making ininntory gestures 
with his small fiire-fingcr while he scolde<l the sheep with an in* 
articulate burr, intcinled to strike terror into their astonished 
minds; indicating thus early tliat desire for masU*ry <iver the 
inferior animals, wihl and domestic, including cockchafers, neigh* 
boars’ dogs, and small sisters, wliich in nil ages has been an 
nltribute of so much promise for the fortunes of our race. Now 
Mr Pullet never rode anything taller than a low pony, and was 
the legist pnnlatory of men, considering firc-amis dangerous, as 
apt to go off of themselves by nobody’s particular desire. So 
that Tom was not without strong rciisons wlicn, in confidential 
talk with a chum, he had described uncle Pullet as a nincompoop, 
taking care at the same time to observe that he >vasa very rich 
fellow." 

The only alleviating circumstance in a tSie-(\-icfe with uncle 
I ullet was that lie kept a variety of lozenges and peppermint 
drop.H about his person, and when at a loss for conversation, ho 
filled up the void by proposing a mutual solace of this kind. 

Do you like peppermints, young sir ? " required only a tacit 
answer when it was accompanied by a presentation of the article 
in quCsStion. 

The uppeamnee of the little girls suggested to uncle Pullet 
the further solace of small sweet-cakes, of which he also kept a 
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stock under lock and key for his own private eating on wet days ; 
but the three children had no sooner got the templing delicacy 
between their fingers, than aunt Pullet desired lliexn to abstain 
from eating it till the tniy and the plates came, since with those 
ensp cakes they would make the floor all over” crumbs. Lucy 
<lidn t mind that much, for the dike was so pretty, she thought 
it Wiis rather a pity to eat it ; but Tom, watching his oj^portunity 
while the elders were talking, hastily stowed it in his mouth at 
two bites, and chewed it furtively. As for Maggie, becoming 
fascinated, as usual, by a print of Ulysses and Nausicaa, which 
uncle Pullet had bought as a ^‘pretty Scripture thing/’ she 
presently let falj her cake, and in an unlucky movement cnisbed 
it beneath her foot — a source of .so much agitation to aunt Pullet 
and conscious disgrace to AJ aggie, that slie began to despair of 
hearing the inusiad snuff-box to day, till, after some reflection, 
it occurred to her that Lucy was in high favour enough to ven- 
ture on asking for a tune. So .^hc whispered to Lucy, and Lucy, 
who always did what she was desired to do, went up quietly to 
her uncles knee, and, blushing all over lier neck while she 
fingered her necklace, said, ‘•\Vill you please play us a tunc, 

Lucy thought it was by reason of some exceptional talent in 
uncle Pullet that the snuff-box playt<l such beautiful tunes, and 
indeed the thing was viewed in that light by tlic tni\jorityof liis 
neighbours in Garum. Mr Pullet had bour/ht the box, to begin 
with, and he undersloiid winding it up, and knew whicli tune it 
was going to play beforehand ; altogether, the possession of this 
unique ** piece of music was a proof that Mr l^lllePs chanicter 
was not of that entire nullity which might otherwise have been 
attributed to it. But uncle Pullet, when entreated to exhibit 
hi.s accomplisliment, never <lepreciate<l it by a t<Jo ready consent. 

We ll see about it,” was the answer he always gave, carefully 
abstaining from any sign of compliance till a suitable number 
of minutes had passed. Uncle Pullet had a programme for all 
great social occasions, and in thi.s way fence<l himself in from 
much painful confu.siofi and perplexing freedom of will. 

Perhaps the suspense did heighten Maggie’s enjoyment 
when the fairy tune began : for the first time she quite forgot 
that she had a loud on her mind — that Tom was angry with 
her; and by the time “ Hush, yc pretty warbling choir,” had 
been played, her face wore that bright look of hajqiincss, while 
she sat immovable with lier hands clai>{>ed, which sonictiincs 
comforted her mother witli the sense that Maggie could look 
pretty now and then, in spite of her brown skin. But when the 
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magic cca<^cil, she jinnpoil up, atul, running towanls Tvuil 

put her arm round his neck and saiil, “ O* Tom, isn t it i)rctty} '* 
lA*st yon should think it showed a revoltitig insensibility in 
Tom that he felt any new anger towards Maggie for this uncalled- 
for and, to him, inexplicable caress, I must tell you that he had 
his ghi-ss of C4)\v.slip ^Yine in his huinl, and that she jerked him 
so as to make him spill half of it. He must have been an ex- 
treme milksop not to say angrily, “ Look there now !” especi- 
ally when his resentment was sanctioned, as it was, by general 
disapprobation of Maggie’s behaviour. 

Why don't you sit still, Maggie I ” her inotlier said, peevishly. 
“ Little gells mustn’t come to sec me if they behave in that 
wav/‘ said aunt Pullet, 


Why, you’re too rough, little miss,” said \incle PulleL 
Poor Maggie sat down again, with the music all chased out of 
her soul, and the seven small demons all in again. 


Mrs Tulliver, foreseeing nothing but misbehaviour while the 
children remained in-doors, took an early op]H>rtunity of sug- 
gesting that, now they were rested after their walk, they might 
go and play out doors; and aunt PuUct gave pornnssion, only 
enj<iining them not to go ulf the paved walks in the garden, and if 
they wantecl to sec the poultry fed, to view them from a distance 
on tile horse bhu'k ; a restriction which had been imposed ever 
since Tom had been found guilty of running after the peacock, 


witli an illusory idea that fright wouhl make one of its feathers 
drop t»lF. 


Mrs TulUver’s thoughts had been temporarily diverted fn>m 
tlie quarrel with Mrs (ilegg by milliner)' and matonial cares, but 
now the great theme of the bonnet was thrown inUi porsjicctivc, 
and the children were out of the way, yesterday's aiixietios 
recurred. 


It weighs on my mind so as never was,*’ she said, by way of 
opening the .subject, ** sister Glogg’s leaving the house in that 
way, I’m sure I’d no wish t’ offend a sister.” 

Ah,” said aunt Pullet, ** there’s no accounting for what Jane 
’nil do. I wouldn’t speak of it out o’ the family — if it wasn’t 
to Dr Turnbull ; but it’s my belief Jane lives too low. I’ve Siud 
so to PuUct often ami often, and ho knows it,” 

“ Wliy, yon said so last Monday wa,s a week, when wo came 
away fnnii flrinking tea with ’em,” said Mr Pullet, beginning to 
nurse his knee and shelter it with liis pockot-lmiidkerchief, os was 
liis way when the conyersation t<H>k an interesting turn, 

“ Very like I did/’ said Mrs Ihillct, ** for you remember when 
1 s;vid things, better than I can remember myself. He's gut a 
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%vr»nderful memory, Pullet has/' hIic continued, looking p.it heli- 
cally at her sister. I sh*>uld be poorly ofV if ho was to have a 
fitroke, for he always remembers when I ve ^ot to take inv 
doct<jr s stuff — and I’m taking three sorts now.” 

There’.s the ‘ pills as before ’ every other night, and the new 
drops at eleven and four, and the fervescing mixture * when 
agreeable/ rehearsed Mr l^ulJet, with a punctuation determined 
by a lozenge on his tongue. 

Ali, perhaps it ’utl be better for sLster Glegg, if ^7^/ \l go ti> 
the doctor souietiines, instead o’ chewing Turkey rhubarb when- 
ever there’s any tiling the mutter with her,’’ .said Mrs Tulliver, 
who naturally siiw the wide subject of medicine chiefly in rehi' 
tioii U> Mrs Glegg. 

It’s dreadful to think on,” said aunt Pullet, raising her 
hands and letting them fall again, “ people playing with their 
own insides in that way ! And it’s Hying i‘ the face o’ Pr<»vi- 
deuce ; for what are the doctors for, if w e aren’t to call ’em in f 
And when folks have g<»t the money to pay for a tloctcir, it isn't 
respectable, as Pve told Jane many a time. I’m asliumed of 
acquaintance knowing it.” 

ell, trc’vc no c;ill to be ashamed,’* .said Mr Ihillet, ** for 
Doctor Tunibull hasn't got such another patient as you i’ this 
parish, now old Mrs button's g<ino.” 

Pullet keeps all iny phy.sic-bottles — did you know, Hcs,sy P* 
sai<l Mrs Pullet. *Mlc won’t have one sold, lie say.s it’s no. 
thing but right folks should roc ’em when I’m gone. They fill 
two o’ the long store-room slielves a’reaciy — but,” she added, 
Ix'ginning to crj' a little, ** it’s well if they ever fill three. I 
may go before I've made up the dozen u* the.se last sizes. The 
pill-boxes are in tlie closet in my room — you’ll remember that, 
sister — but there’s nothing to show for the bohnses, if it isn't the 
bills.” 


“Don’t talk o* your going, shster,” s;iid Mrs Tulliver: “I 
should have nobody to stand between mo aiul sLster Glegg if 
you was gone. And there ’.s nohocly but you can get her to make 
it up W'ith Mr Tulliver, for sLster Deane’s never o’ iny .sitle, 
arnl if she w’as, it’s not to be looked for as she can speak like 
thorn as have got an inrlcpondcnt fortin.” 

“ Well, your husband is awk’anl, you know% Bessy,” said Mrs 
Pullet, good-naturedly ready to use lier deep depression on her 
sister’s account as well as her own. ” Ile’.s never behaved quite 
so pretty to our family as he should do, and the children take 
after him — the boy’s very' miscliicvoiis, and runs aw'ay from his 
aunts ami uncles, and tliegell’s rude ami brown. It’s your bad- 
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luck, and I'm t^orry (or you, Ilcssy; for you was allays iny 
favourite slsU^r, and we allays liked tlie Ssanio patterns. ’ 

** I know Tulliver's hasty, and says culd things,” said Mrs 
Tulliver, wiping away one small tear fix>m the corner of her 
eye, “but I'm sure he's never been the inan, since he married 
me, to object to my making the friends o' niy side o' the family 
welcome to the house.” 

“ I don’t want to make the worst of yiai, Bessy,” f^aid Mrs 
Pullet, compassionately, “ for I doubt youil have tn)ublc enough 
without that; and your husband's got that poor sister and her 
children hanging on him, — and so given to lawing, they sjiy. I 
doubt he’ll leave you poorly off when he dies. Not os I'd have 
it RJiid <iut o' the family.” 

This view of her position wi\s naturally far from cheering to 
Mrs Tulliver. Her imagination wi\s not easily acted on, but 
she could not help thinking that her case was a hard one, since 
it appeared that other people thought it hard. 

“ I'm sure, sister, I can’t help mj’sclf/' she said, urged by the 
fear lest her anticipated misfortunes might be hold retributive, 
to take a comprehensive review of her past conduct. “There’s 
no woman strives more for her children ; and I’m sure, at scour- 
ingditno this Ladyday as I’ve had all the bed-hangings taken 
down, I <lid as much as the two gclls put togctlier ; and there’s 
this last clder-rtowcr wine I've made — beautiful ! X allays offer 
it along with the shciT>% though sister Ologg have it I’m so 
oxtnivagant; and os for liking to have my clothes tidy, and not 
go a fright about the hoiisc, there’s nobody in the parish can say 
anything against me in respect o’ backbiting and making mis- 
chief, for 1 don’t wish anybody any harm ; and nobody loses by 
Bending nio a pork-pic, for my pics are fit to show with the best 
o’ iny neighbours'; and the linen’s so in oitler, as if I was to 
die to-morrow I shouldn’t bo ashamed. A woman can tio no 
more nor she can,” 

“But it’s all o* no use, you know, Bossy,” said Ikfrs Pullet, 
holding her head on one side, and fixing her eyes pathetically 
on her sister, “ if your husband makes away ^vith his money. 
Not but what if you was sold up, and other folks bought your 
furniture, it s a comfort to think as you’ve kept it well rubbed. 
And there s the linen, with your maiden mark on, might go all 
over the country. It ’ud be a sad i>ity for our family.” Mrs 
Pullet shook her head slowly. 

“ But what can 1 do, sister! ” said Mrs Tulliver. Mr Tul- 
Kver’s not a man to bo dictated to — not if I was to go to the 
parson, and get by heart what I should tell my husband for the 
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best. And I’m sure 1 don’t pretend to know anything about 
putting out money and all that, I could never see into men's 
busineiis as sister Ulegg does/' 

“ Well, you’re like me in that, Bossy,” said Mrs Pullet ; ‘‘and 
I think it ’ud be a <leal more becoming o’ Jane if she’d have 
that pier-glass rubbed oftenor — there was ever so many spots 
on it la^^l week — instead o’ dictating to folks as have more 
comings in than she ever had, aud telling ’em what they’ve to 
do with their money. But Jane and me were allitys contniiry: 
she would have striped things, and 1 like spots. You like a 
sj>ot t/x), Bessy : we allays hung togetlier i’ that.” 

"‘Yes, Sophy,” 8;iid Mrs TuUiver, ‘"I remember our having a 
blue ground with a while spot both alike — I’ve got a bit in a 
bed-quUt now ; and if j-ou would but go aud see sister Glegg, 
and persuade her to make it up with Tulliver, I should take it 
very kind of you. You W4is allays a good sister to me,” 

“ But the right thing ’ud be for TulUver to go and make it up 
wth her himself, and say he was sorrj' ft)r speaking so rash. If 
he’s borrowed money of lier, he shouldn’t bo above that,” s:iid 
^^rs Pullet, whose partiality did not blind her to principle,^ : she 
did not forget what was due to people of independent fortune, 

“ It’s no u,se talking o’ that,” said poor Mrs Tullivcr, almo.st 
pcevi.shly. “ If I was to go down on iny bare knees on the 
gravel to Tullivcr, he’<l never humble himself,” 

“Well, you can’t expect me to persuade »/<i?ictobog pardon,” 
said Mrs Pullet. “Her temper’s beyomi evcrj’thing; it’s well 
if it doesn't cany her off her mind, though there never was any 
of our family went to a madhouse.” 

“I’m not thinking of her begging pardon/’ said Mrs Tul- 
liver. “ But if she'd just take no notice, and not call her money 
in; as it’s not so much for one sister to ask of another; time ’ud 
mend things, and Tullivcr ’ud forget all about it, and they’d be 
friends again.” 

Mrs TulUver, you perceive, was not aware of her husband’s 
irrevocable determination to pay in the five hundred pounds ; at 
least Buch a determination exceeded her powers of belief. 

‘^Well, Bessy,” said Mrs Pullet, mournfully, “/ don’t want 
to help you on to ruin. I won’t be behindhand i’ doing you a 
good turn, if it is to be done. And I don’t like it 5uiid among 
acquaintance os w'c’ve got quarrels in the family. I shall tell 
Jane that ; and I don’t mind driving to Jane’s to-morrow, if 
Pullet doesn’t mind. What do you say, Mr Pullet?” 

“I’ve no objections,” said Mr Pullet, who was perfectly con- 
tented with any course the quarrel might take^ so that Mr Tub 
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liver did liot apply to him for money. Mr Pullet woa nervous 
about his inve:stincnts^ and did not see how u man could Imve 
any security ior his money unless he turned it into laud. 

After a little further iliscussiou sis to whether it w'ould not be 
better for Mrs Tulliver to accompany them on a visit to sister 
Glejrg, Mrs Pullet, observing that it wxs toa-tiine, turned to 
reach friun a drawer a delicate damask napkin, which she pinned 
before her in the hishion of an apron. The doc»r did, in fact, 
soon open, but instead of the tea-tray, Sallj’ introduced an object 
so st%artling that both Mrs Pullet and Mrs Tulliver gave a scream, 
causing uncle Pullet to swalh)\v his lozenge — for the fifth time 
in his life, as he afterwards noted. 


CHAPTER X 

MAOGIE BEHAVES WORSE THAN SHE EXPECTED 

The startling object which thus made an epoch for uncle Pullet 
was no other than little Lucy, with one side of her person, from 
lior small foot to her bonnct*cro>vn, wet and discoloured with 
mu<l, holding out two tiny blackened hands, and making a very 
piteous face. To account for this unprecedented apparition in 
aunt PulloPa parlour, wc must return to the moment when the 
three children w’cnt to play out of doors, and tlic small demons 
who had taken possession of Maggie's soul at an early period of 
the day had returned in all the greater force after a temporary 
absence. All the disagreeable recollections of the morning were 
thick u[K>n her, when Tom, whose displeasure towards her had 
been considerably refreshed by her foolish trick of causing him 
t<) upset cow’slip wine, said, ‘‘ Hero, Lucy, you come along 
with me, * and walked off to the area where tiic toads were, os 
if there were no Maggie in existence. Seeing this, Maggie 
lingered at a distance, looking like a small Medusa with her 
snakes cropped. Lucy was naturally pleased that cousin Tom 
was so good to her, and it was very amusing to see him tickling 
a fat toad with a piece of string when the toad was safe dowTi 
tlio area, with an iron grating over him. Still Lucy wished 
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Maggie to enjoy tlio spectacle also, especially (is slie AVinikl 
doubtless find a name for tlu* toad, and say ivliat had been his 
piist historj' ; for Lucy had a delighted ?^cim-bclief in Maggie's 
st<»rics about the live things they came upon by accident — how 
Mrs Karwig liad a NVa'^h at home, ami one of her children had 
fallen into the liot cciji|)ei% for wliiih reas<»n she was running so 
fast to fetch tlie <loctor. Tom had a profimud c\mteinpt for this 
nonsense of Maggie’s, fnnashing the earwig at once ns a super- 
thums yet easy means of proving the entire unreality of such a 
story ; but Lucy, for the life of her, could not help fancying 
there was something in it, and at all events thought it was very 
pretty make-believe. So now* the desire to know the history of 
a ver>’ portly toad, ndde<l to her habitual aftectionateness, nia<lo 
her run back to Maggie and say, ‘‘ O, there is such a big, funny 
toad, Maggie! Do come and see/’ 

siud nothing, but turned away from her with a deeper 
froivn. As long as Tt)m seemed to prefer Lucy to her, Lucy 
made jmrt of his unkindnes.s. Maggie would have thouglit a 
little while ago that she could never be cross with jirctty little 
Lucy, any more than she could be cnicl to a little white mouse; 
but tiien, Tom had always been quite indifleront to Lucy before, 
and it had been left to Maggie to pet and make much of her. 
As it Wiis, she wju* actually beginning to think that she should 
like to make Lucy crj*, by shipping or pinching her, especially 
as it might vex Tom, whom it w;is of no use to slap, oven if she 
dared, because he didn't mind it. And if Lucy hadn't been 
there, Maggie was sure he would have got friends with her 
sooner 

Tickling a fat toad who is not highly sensitive, is an amuse- 
ment that it is possible to exliaust, and Tom by-and-by began 
U> look round for some other inode of piussiiig the time. But 
in so prim a garden, where they were not to go ufl the paved 
walks, there w*a.s not a great choice of sport. The only great 
pleasure such a restriction suggested was the pleasure of break- 
ing it, and Tom began to mcclitate an insurrectionary visit to 
the pond, about a field’s length beyond the ganlen. 

‘‘ I say, Lucy,” he began, nodding his head up and down 
with great significance, os he coiled up his string again, ** what 
do you think I mean to do?” 

“ What, Tom ?” said Lucy, with curiosity. 

“ I moan to go to the pond, and look at the pike. \ou may 
go Viiih me if you like,” said the young sultan. 

‘‘O Tom, dare you?” said Lucy. Aunt said we mustn t 
go out of the garden.” 
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O, I shall go out at the other eiul of the garden/* said 
Tom. “ Nobody all see us. Besides, I don't care if they do — 
V\\ run off home.” 

But I couhln'l run,” s.ud Lucy, who had never before been 
exposed to such severe temptation. 

“ O, never mind — they won't be cross with yot//* said Tom. 
“ You say I took yoiL” 

Tom walkcil along, and Luc)’ trotted by his side, timidly cn- 
joying the rare treat of doing sometlnng naughty — excited also 
by the mention of that celebrity, the pike, about which she was 
quite uncertmn whether it was a fish or a fowl, Maggie saw 
them leaving the garden, and could not resist the impulse to 
follow. Anger and jealousy otn no more bear to lose sight of 
their objects than love, and that Tom and Lucy should do or 
SCO anj'thing of wliich she was ignorant would have been an in- 
Uderable idea to Maggie. So she kept a few yards behind them, 
unobserved by Tom, who was presently absorbed in watching 
for the juke — a highly interesting monster; he was said to be 
so very ohi, so very large, and to have such a remarkable ajipe- 
tito. The pike, like other celebrities, did not show when he was 
watched for, but Tom caught sight of something in nijiid move- 
ment in the water, which attracted him to another spot on the 
brink of the pond. 

** Hero, Lucy !” ho said in a loud whisper, “come here ! take 
care ! keep on the grass — don't step whore the cows have been ! ” 
ho added, pointing to a peninsula of dry grass, with trodden 
mud on each side of it ; for Tom's contemptuous conception of 
a girl includcil the attribute of being unfit to walk in dirty 
places. 

Lucy came carefully as she was bidden, and bent down to 
look at what seemed a golden arn>w-head darting through the 
water. It WAS water-snake, Tom told her, and Lucy at last 
could SCO the serpentine wave of its body, vcr>^ much wonder* 
ing that a snake could swim. Maggie had dn\%vn nearer and 
nearer— she see it too, though it was bitter to her like 

everything gl.se, since Tom did not care about her seeing it At 
ost, she was close by Lucy, and Tom, who had boon aware of 

her approach, but would not notice it till he was obliged, turned 
round and said — 

Now, get away, Maggie ; there^s no room for you on the 
grass here. Nobody asked f/ou to come.” 

There were passions at war in Maggie at that moment to 
have made a tr^edy, if tragedies wore made by passion only ; 
hut the essential r/ which was present in the passion 
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was wanting to tUo action : the utmost couhi i\i\ with a 

fierce tlirust of her small brown nrin. was to [)U?>h poor little 
pink-and-white Lucy into the cow-trod<lon mud. 

Then Tom could not rest min hijusclL and gave Maggie two 
smart slaps on the arm as he ran to pick \ip Lucy, who lay 
crying hel[>)essly. Maggie retreated to tlie roots of a tree a few 
yards off, and looked on iinpenitently. Usually her repentance 
came quickly after one rash deed, but now Tom and Lucy had 
made her so mibcnible, she was gla<l to spoil their happiness — 
glad to make everybody uncomfortable. Why should she be 
sorry 1 Tom was verj' blow to forgive /tt r, however sorrj* she 
might have been. 

** I shall tell mother, you know, Mi?^ Mag/’ said Tom, loudly 
and cmpliatically, as soon a.s Lucy was up ami ready to walk 
away. It wiis not Tom's practice to ‘McH, ’ but here justice 
clearly deinamled that Maggie should be visited with the utmost 
punishment : not that Tom had learnt to put his views in that 
abstract form ; ho never mentioned ‘^Justice,” and had no idea 
that JiLs desire to punish might be called by that fine name. 
Lucy was too entirely absorbc^l by the evil that had befallen 
her — the spoiling of her pretty best clothes, and the <liscomfort 
of being wet and dirty — to think much of the catise, which was 
entirely mysterious to her. She could never have guessed what 
she had done to make Maggie angry with her ; but she felt that 
Ma^de was very unkind and disagreeable, and made no nmg- 
naniinoUH entreaties to Tom that he would not “tell,*’ only 
running ahmg by his side and crjdng piteously, while Maggie 
sat on the roots of Uic tree and looked after them w*ith her 
small Medusa face. 

“Sally,** said Tom, %vhen they reached the kitchen door, and 
Sally looked at them in speechless amaze, with a piece of bread- 
and-butter in her mouth and a toasting-fork in her hand — 
“Sally, tell mother it was Maggie pushed Luej' into the mud.** 

“ But Lors ha’ massy, how did you get near such imul as 
lhatl** said Sally, making a WTy face, as she stooped down and 
examined the corpus delictL 

Tom's imagination had not been rapid and cajjacious enough 
to include this question among the foreseen consequences, but 
it was no sooner put than he foresaw wdiither it tended, and 
that Maggie w'ould not be considered the only culprit in the 
case. He walked quietly away from the kitchen door, leaving 
Sally to that pleiLsurc of guessing which active minds notoriously 
prefer to ready-made knowledge. 

Sally, as you are aware, lost no time in presenting Lucy at 
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e parlour d<ior, for to liave so dirty an object introduced into 
e h<mso at Ganun Firs was too great a weight to be sustained 


the 
the 

by a single mind. 

“Goodness graci<ms !’* suint Fullot c*xehunK*d» after preluding 
by an inarticulate scream ; keep licr at the iloor, J^ally ! Don't 
briTig licr oiF the tnbcloth, whatever you do/* 

“ Why, she*s tuiiible<l int<> some nasty nuul/* said Mi's TuUi- 
ver> g<nng up to Lucy to examine into the amount of damage 
to clothes for which she felt herself responsible to her sister 
Deane. 


“If you ploivsc, ’um, it was Miss Maggie as pushed her in/’ 
s;n<l Sally; “Miuster Tom's been and said so, and they must 
ha^ boon to the pond, for it*s only there they could ha’ got itiio 
such <lirt.*’ 


“There it is Hessy ; it’s what I’ve been telling yo\i/’ said 
Mrs Ihiilet, in a to!ie of prophetic sadnc.ss : “ it's your children 
— there's no knowing what they'll come to/’ 

Mrs Tulliver was mute, feeling herself a truly wretched 
mother. As usual, the thought pressed upon her that people 
would think she had done something wicked to <leser>*c her ina- 
ternal troubles, while Mrs Pullet begun to give elaborate direc- 
tions to Sally how to guard the premises from seriotis injury in 
the course of removing the dirt. Meantime tea was to bo 
brought in by the cook, and the two naughty children were to 
havo theirs in an ignominious manner in the kitchen. Mrs 
Tulliver went out to speak to these naughty children, supposing 
them to bo close at hand ; but it was not until after some scandi 
that she found Tom leaning with mther a hardened ciirclcss air 
against the white paling of the poultry -yard, and lowering his 
piece of string on the other side os a means of exaspemting the 
turkcy-cock* 

“Tom, you naughty boy, where’s your sister 1” said Mrs 
Tulliver, in a distressed voice. 

“ I don't know,” said Tom; his eagerness for jUvStico on 
Maggie had diminished sinco ho lind seen clearly that it could 
lianlly be brought about without the ii\)usticc of sonic blame on 
his own conduct 

Why, where did you leave her 1” said his mother, looking 
round. 

** Sitting under the tree a^inst the pond,” said Tom, ap- 
parently iiidifTorent to everything but the string and the turkey- 
cock. 

** Then go and fetch her in this minute, you naughty hoy. 
And how could you tUiuk o’ going to the pond, and taking your 
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sister where there was dirt ? Voii know she'll do mischief, if 
there's mischief to be done." 

It was Mrs Tullivcr's way, if she blamed Tom, to refer his 
misdeiiu anour, somehow or other, to Maggie. 

Tlie idea of Maggie sitting alone hy tlie |M»nd, roused an 
habitual fear iti Mrs Tnllivers mind, aiul slio nmnnted tlio horse- 
block to s^itisfy hersedf by a sight of that fatal child, while Tom 
walked — not very quickly — on liis way towards lier. 

“They’re such children for the water, mine are," she s;ud 
aloud, without reflecting that there was no one to hear her; 
they’ll be brought in dead and drowjided some day. 1 wissh that 
river was far enough.” 

liut when she not only failed to discern Maggie, but presently 
saw Tom returning from the pool alone, this hovering fear en- 
tered and took coiopleto possession of her, and she hurried to 
meet him. 

Maggie’s nowhere about the pond, mother,” said Tom; 
“she’s gone away." 

You may conceive the terrified search for Maggie, and the 
difficulty of conviticing her mother that she was not in the pond. 
Mrs Pullet obser>’cd that the child might come ton worse end if 
she lived — there was no knowing; and Mr Pullet, confused and 
ovens*helmcd by this revolutionary aspect of things — the tea 
deferred and the poultry alarmed by the unusual running t*) and 
fro — took up his spud a.s an instrument of search, and reached 
do>vn a key to unlock the goose-pen, as a likely place for Maggie 
to lie concealed in. 

Tom, after a while, started the idea that Maggie was gone 
home (without thinking it necessary to state that it was wJiat 
he should have done himself under the circunistaiiccH), and the 
suggestion was seized as a comfort by his mother. 

“Sister, for goodness’ sake let ’em put the horse in the car* 
riage and take me homo — wc shall perhaps find her on the road. 
Lucy can’t W'alk in her dirty clothes,” she said, looking at that 
innocent victim, who was wrapped up in a shawl, and sitting 
with naked feet on the sofa- 

Aunt Pullet was quite billing to take the shortest means of 
restoring her premises to order and quiet, and it was not long 
before Mrs TulHver w'as in the chaise looking anxiously at the 
most dLstant point before her. What the father would say if 
Maggie was losti w'as a question that predominated over every 
other. 
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CII APIKll XI 

M\noiE xnirs to rvn away from hhr shadow. 

M acojk’s intcutic)n<;, a^^ usual^ were on a larmier scale than Tom 
hail ima^niual. The resolution that ^athcreil in her iniiul, after 
Tom ami Lucy had walked awa)% was not so simple as that t>f 
goiii^ home. Xu ! she wmild run away ami go to the pj'psies, 
ami 'rom should ne%'er see her any more. That was by no means 
a new iilea to Maggie; she had been so often tolil she was like 
a gj'P'^y, and half wild/* that when she was miserable it seemed 
to her the only way of escaping opprobrium, and being entirely 
in harmony with circumstances would be to live in a little brown 
tent on the commons: the gypsies, she considered, would gladly 
receive her, and pay her nuieli respect on account of her sviperior 
knowle<lge. She had once mentioned her views on this point 
to Tom, and suggested that he slumid stain his face bn^wn, and 
they should run away l<»gethcr; but Tom rejected the scheme 
with contemjit, tibserving that gj’pstcs were thieves, and hardly 
g<it anything to cat, and had nothing to drive but a donkey. 
To-day, liowovcr, Maggie thought her misery had reached a 
]ntch at which gj'p'<ydoin was her ^mly refuge, and she rose from 
lier seat on the roots of the tree with the sense that this was a 
great crisis in her life ; she would run straight away till she 
came to Dunlow Common, where there would certainly be gj’p* 
sics ; and cruel Tom, and the rest of her relations who found 
fault with her, should never see her any more. She thought of 
her father as she nin along, but she reconciled herself to the 
idea of parting with him, by determining that she would secretly 
send him a letter by a small gyjTsy, who would nm away without 
telling where she was, and just lot him know that she was well 
and happy, and always loveti him verj' much. 

Maggie soon got out of breath with running, but by the time 
Tom got to the ]>ond again, she was at the distance of three 
long fields, and was on the edge of the lane leading to the high- 
road. She stopped to pant a little, reflecting that running away 
was not a pleasant thing until one had got quite to the common 
where the gypsies were, but her resolution had not abated ; she 
presently passed through the gate into the lane, not knowing 
where it won hi lead her, for it was not this way that they came 
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from Dorlcte Mill to Cmnnn Firs. ;u..l >Ih- f.It nil ,I„. -uVr 1 -,^ 
bocau.se tlierc was no ohaiuv of ),er bcit.- overtaken Hut 
slie w.is soon aware, not uitbout tieml.liiio, tliat tbe.e weie tvxo 
men connng along tlie lane in front of her: slie lia.I not tl..mo|,t 
of Jiieeting .strangei-s—vlie )ku 1 been t.... nmeb oecu|)ie.l witli 
the idea of her Ineinls eoming alter licr. The formi.kd.le 
strangers were two sbal. by-looking men vith llu-hed faces 
one of thorn carmng a bundle mi a .vtkk over his shoul.ler- but 
to her suri.nse, while she wxs .heading tluii disnpprobaf i.m as 
a runaway, the man with the bundle .stoppo.L and in a half -^xl,in 
mg h.df-coaxing t.me asked her if she had a coi.per to give a 
poor man. Maggie had a sixpence in her pocket — her uncle 
t^legg a pro-sent — which she immediately tliew out and gave this 
I*oor man with a j.olite smile, hoping he vNould feel very kindly 
towards her as a generous pers.m. “ 'J hat’s the only m.mev I ve 
«ot, she said, apologetically. “Thank you, little mi.s.s.-' sai.l 
tbe man in a less respectful and grateful tom- than MaL.'L'ie an 
ticipate.J, and she even .disetwcil that he .smilcl ami u hiked at 
hus eompanioii. She walked on hurri.div. but was .-iware that 
the tw«. men were .standing .>.till, pr.d.ably t.> look after licr. and 
she presently heard them laughing h.mlly. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to her th.it they might think she was an idiot : Tom had 
s.«id that her cropj.ed hair made her look like an idiot, ami it 
wxs too painful an idea to be rea.lily forgolten. f5e.sid.-s, .she 
had no .sleeve.s on — only a caj-e and a bonnet. It was clear that 
•she w.'cs not likely to make a favoiinible impres.Hi<in on jiassen- 
gers, and she thought she would turn into the fields again ; but 
not .>n the .sjime .side of the lane ils before, le.st they shoul.l still 
he uncle Fiillet’s fields. .She turned through the lii-st gate tli.-.t 
W.'CS n.it Innke.l, ami felt a delightful .sense of privacy in creeping 
along hy the hedgcrow.s, after her recent Jiniiiiliatiiig encounter. 
•She was used to wandering about the fields hy herself, and wn.s les.s 
timid there than on tlie high-road. Sometimes she had to climh 
over Jiigh gate.s, hut that was a small evil ; she wa.s getting out 
of reach very fast, and slie .sliould probably soon conic within 
sight of Dinilow (’<»rnmoii, or at least of some other common, 
for sJie Jiad heard her father s;»y that you couldn't g.) very far 
%ythout eorning to ,a common. She hope.l .so, for she was get- 
tnig rather tin-d an.l hungrj’, and until she n^nrlicd tlic f^^’psies 
there was no definite prospect of hread-niid-lnittcr. It was still 
broad daylij;ht, for mint Pullet, retaining the early luibit.s of the 
Dodsru) family, took tea at half-pnst four by the sun, and ot five 
by the kitchen clock ; so, tliougli it was nearly an hour since 
Maggie started, there Wits no gathering gluuiii on the fields to 
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rcmiiul her that the night woiihl come. Still, it .«5cemocl to her 
that she had l.een walking a verj- great distance indeed, and it 
was really suri-rising that the common did not coine within 
siuht. Hitherto she had t)ccn in the rich parish of Oanini, 
where there Wius a great deal of pxsturc-land, and she had only 
seen one labourer at a distance. That wa-s fortunate in .soine 
re.spects, as labourers might be too ignorant to understand the 
i>M|>ricty of her wanting to go to Dunlow Common ; yet it 
have been better if she could have met some one who would toll 
her the way without wanting to know anything about her 
private business. At last, however, the green fields came to an 
end, and Maggie found herself looking through the bars of a 
gate into a liine with a wide margin of grass on each side of it. 
Shu had never ^ecn such a wide lane before, and, without her 
kntAving wliv, it gave her the impression that the common wind 
m>t be far off; perhaiks it was beaiusc she saw a donkey with n 
log to his foot feeding on the grassy margin, for she had seen a 
donkey with that pitiable ericumbniiice on Dunlow Common 
when she had been across it in her father’s gig. She crept 
through the bars of the gate and walked on with now spirit, 
though not without haunting images of ApoUyon, and a high- 
wayman witli a pistol, and a blinking dwarf in yellow, witli^ a 
mouth from ear to ear, and other miscellaneous dangers. For 
poor little Maggie had at once the timidity of an active imag- 
ination and the daring that comes from overmastering impulse. 
She had rushed into the adventure of seeking her unknown 
kindred, the gj’jisies; and now she was in this strange lane, she 
hartlly dared look on one side of her, lest she should see the 
diabolical blacksmith in his leathern apron grinning at her with 
arms akimbo. It was not without a leaping of the heart that 
she caught sight of a small p.air of bare legs sticking up, feet 
uppcrinast, by the side of a hillock ; they seemed something 
hi<leousIy [ireternatunil — a diabolical kind of fungus; for she 
Wius too much agitated at the first glance to sec the ragged 
clothes and the dark shaggy head attached to them. It was a 
boy asleep, and Maggie trotted along faster and more lightly, 
lest she should wake him : it did not occur to her that he was 
one of her friciul.s the gypsies, who in nil probability would have 
very genial inaiiners. But the fact was so, for at the next bond 
ill the lane, Maggie actually saw’ the little semicircular black tent 
with the blue smoke rising before it, which was to be her refuge 
from all the blighting obloquy that had pursued her in civilised 
life. She even .saw a tall female figure by the column of smoko 
— doubtless the gy|>sy-inother, who provided the tea and other 
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groceries ; it was astonishing to herself that she ilid not feel more 
cieliglitccl. L)Ut it \s*as startling to find the gypsies in a lain% 
after all, aiul not on n coinnion; imleed, it was rather cli><i]>- 
I)ointnig; for a mysterious illimitable coiunion, where there were 
sand-pits to hide in, and one was out of everybody’s reach, ha.l 
always made part of Maggie's picture of gypsy life. .Shu went 
on, however, and thought with some comfort that g>’p>ies mo>l 
hkdy knew nothing alxmt idiots, so there was no danger of their 
falluig into the mistake of setting her down .at the first glance ;ks 
an idioL It was phiin she had attracted attention; ft>r the tall 
figure, who proved to be a young woman with a baby on her 
ann, walked slowly to meet her. Maggie looked uj) in the new' 
face rdher tremblingly as it approached, and W’as reassurc<l by 
the thought that licr aunt Tullet and the rest were right wlun 
tliey called her a gypsy, for this face, witli the briglit dark eyes 
and the long hair, waus really soinctliing like what she used to 
see in the gla.ss before she cut licr hair off. 

^‘My little lady, where are you going to?’* the gypsy said, in 
a tone of coaxing deference. 

Jt was delightful, and just wdiat Maggie expected : the gy])sics 
saw at once that she w as a little lady, and were prepared to treat 
her acamlihgly. 

Not any hirthcr,” H;nd Maggie, feeling as if she were saying 
wliat she had rehearsed in a dream. “I’m come to stay with 
y /?/, plea.se.'’ 

“ That s pretty ; come, then. Why, what a nice little lady you 
arc, to be sure," said the g>’p.sy, taking her by the hand. 
Maggie thought lier verj' agreeable, but wislicd she hud not been 
HO <lirty. 


There w'a.s quite a group round the fire when they reached it 
An old gyp.sy woman was seated on the ground nursing her 
knees, and occasionally poking a skewer into the round kettle 
that sent forth an odorous steam : two small shock -headed 
children W’ere lying prone and resting on their elbow’s something 
like small sphinxes; and a placid donkey wa.s bending his head 
over a till girl, who, lying on her back, was scratching his nose 
and indulging him with a bite of excellent .stolen hay. The 
Hhinting sunlight fell kindly upon them, and the scene was really 
very pretty and coinfortibic, Maggie thought, only she hoped 
tliey would soon set out the tea-cnp.s. Kvery thing w'ouhl be 
^ite charming wlicn she had taught the gypsies to use a wosh- 
mg-ba.sin, and to feel an interest in books. It w’as a little con- 
fusing, though, that the young woman began to speak to the old 
one in a language which Maggie did not understand, w’hilc the 
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tall ‘:irK who wa*; feciliiii; the chaikev. Kit u|» ;\iul stared at her 
Nsitlmat odVriiij^ any -salutation. At la?«t the okl woman said — 

“ What, my pretty lady, are you come to stay with us t Sit 
ye clown and tell us where ye come from.’' 

It w;i.< ju'-t like a story : Ma^^eie liked to be called pretty 
lady and treated in this way. She sat down and said — 

l iu cume from home bcc-;inse I'm nnha})py, and I mean to 
be a gypsy. I’ll live with yon if you like, aiul I can teach yon 
a I'reat many tliiims.*’ 

Such a clever little lady,*' S;ii4l the woman with the baby, 
fitting down by Ma;.'oie, and allowing baby to crawl ; “ and such 
a [iretty bonnet and frock/’ she added, taking otT Maggie's 
bonnet and looking at it while she made an observation to the 
old woman, in the unknown huiguago. The tall girl snatclicd 
the bi>iinet and put it on her own liead hiinbforemost with a 
grin ; but Magirie was determined not to show any weakness on 
this subject, as if she were susceptible about her bonnet. 

I don t want to wear a b<n)net/' she said, ** I'd nithcr wear 
a re<l handkerchief, like yours" (looking at her friend by her 
siile) ; “ iny hair was <jnite long till yesterday, when I cut it off : 
but I daresay it will grow again very snc>n/’ she added apolo 
getically, tliiukiiig it proliable the gypsies had a stremg prejmUco 
in favour of long liair. And Maggie had forgotten even lior 
lumger at that moment in the desire to conciliate g;»’])sy opinion. 

O wliat a nice little lady ! — ami rich, I’m sure/’ siiid the 
old woman. ** Oida't yon live in a beautiful house at honiel ” 
“ Yes, my home i.s pretty, and I'm very fond of the river, 
where wc go lishing — but I'm often very unhappy. 1 should 
liavc liked to bring my books wiili me, but 1 came away in a 
hurry, you know. Ihit I can tell you almost cverj^hing there 
is in my books, Tve rea*l them so many times — and that will 
amuHc yon. And 1 can tell you something about Geiignphy too 
— that's about the world wo live in — very useful and interesting. 
Did you ever hear about Columbus ? 

Maggie ^s eyes had begun to sparkle and her checks to flush — 
she Wivs really beginning to instruct the gypsies, and gaining 
great influence civer them. The gj^jisies themsolvcs were not 
without amazement at this talk, though their attention was 
<Uvided by tlie contents of Maggie's pocket, wliich the friend at 
her right hand had by this time emptied Nvithout attracting her 
notice. 

** Is that whore you live, my little hnly ? said the old woman, 
nt the mention of C'olumbus. 


no !’* siiid Maggie, with 


some \My ; Columbtis was o 
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The Irut words burst from Ma^'gie, in suite of herself wiiL ^ 
sadden drop from patronising instruction to M,nj»le peevislmcs^ 

o iuin. Gixe her some o the cold victual. You’ve been 
homc")^” ^ '">■ your 

is ''■ay siiM Ma^ne. “My father 

IS Mr lulliver, but xve mustn't let Jiim know where I am else 

sies ‘’f “"’^VP 

“ \Vhat ! do you want to go to her, my little lady 1 ” s^ud the 

>o niger woman. Ihc tall girl meanwhile w;us con^tantly staring 

at iMaggte and gnnning. Her manners were certainly not agive- 

thinking that if she isn’t a 

Sifr "Jx-'" -»*e tlied, and you 

could choose another. If I wxs a queen, I'd be a ver>- good (lucen 
and kind U. everybody.” Jbouu queen, 

•” victual, then,” said the old woman. 

Iiamling to Maggie a liiini' of dry bread, which she ha<l taken 

«crajKs, and a piece of cold bacon. 

‘ looking at the food without tak- 

give me ,soiiie bread aml-lmtler and tea 
lUMtcad 1 I don t like bacon." 

“ 'Vc’ve got no tea nor butter,” said the old woman with 
soinetlung like a scowl, as if she were getting tire<l of coaxing. 

“ w '* bread and treacle would do,” said Maggie. 

We han t got n<» treacle,” said the old woman crossly, where- 
upon there followed a sharp dialogue between the two women 
in their unknown tongue, and one of the small sphinxes snatched 
at the bread-and-bacon. and began t<i eat it. i\t this moment 
the hill girl, who liad gone a few yards off, came back, and said 
Homething which produccil a strung effect. The old woman, 
Beeimng h> forget Maggie's hunger, poked the .skewer into the 
j **vw vig<mr, and the younger crept uiuler the tent, and 
re;iched out some r>IatterH and spoon.s. Maggie trembled a little, 

and was afniijl tlie teai?< wimld int«. her eyes. Mean- 

wJulc the tall girl gave a shrill cry, and presently came running 
Ip the Isiy wliom Maggie had pas.se«l as lie was sleeping — a 
roiigJi urchin about the age of Ti>m. lie -stared at Maggie, and 
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there ensued much incomprehensible chattering. She felt very 
lonely, and was quite sure she should begin to cry before long ; 
the i^-j^ics didn't seem to mind her at all, and she felt quite weak 
among them. But the springing te.ars were checked by new 
terror, when two men came iq*, whose approach had been the 
cause of the sudden excitement. The elder of the two c;UTicd a 
bag. which he Hung dc)wn, addressing the women in a loud and 
scolding Ume, which they answered by a shower of treble sauci- 
ness ; while a black cur ran barking up to Moggie, and threw her 
into a tremor that only found a new cause in the curses with 
which the younger man calleil the dog off, and gave him a rap 
with a great stick he held in his hand. 

Maggie felt that it wa-s impossible she should ever bo queen 
of these people, or even communicittc to them amusing and use- 
ful knowledge. 

Both the men now seemed to be inquiring about Maggie, for 
they looke<l at her, and the tone of the conversation became of 
that pacific kind which iinp1ic.s curiosity on one side and the 
power of satisfying it on the other. At last the younger \vt»maii 
said in her previous deferential coaxing tone — 

“This nice little lady’s come to live with tts : aren’t you glad?” 

“ Ay, very glad,” said the younger man, who was looking 
at Maggie’s silver thimble and other small matters that had 
been taken from her pocket Ho returned them all except the 
thimble to the younger woman, with some observation, and she 
immediately restored them to Maggie’s jiockct, while the men 
seated thcmsolvc-s, and began to attack the contents bf the kettle 
— a stew of meat and potatoes — which had been taken off the 
fire and turned out into a yellow platter. 

>faggio began to think that Tom must be right about the 
gj'psics — they must certainly bo thieves, unless the man meant 
to return her thimble by-and-by. She would willingly have 
given it to him, for she was not at all attached to her thimble ; 
but the idea that she w'as among thieves prevented her from 
feeling any comfort in the revival of deference and attention to- 
wnrils her — all thieves, except Kobin Hood, were wicked people. 
Tlic women saw she wa.s frightened. 

“ We’ve got nothing nice for a Indy to cal,” said the old wo- 
man, in her coaxing tone. “And she’s so hungry, sweet little 
l.idy.” 

“ Here, my de.ar, try if you can eat a bit o’ this,” said the 
younger woman, handing some of the stew on a bro^sm dish with 
an iron spoon to Maggie, who, remembering that the old woman 
had seemed angry with her fur not liking the brend-and-bacon, 
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tlaml not rcfu-^e tin- stew, tli..n-h fear liad clet-^eil a\%.i\ Inr 
•il'petite. If iicr father would hut come hv in tlie ui-’ an<l t ike 
her up : Or even if Jack the Giantkiller, or Mr Cireatiieart, or 
^>t (jieorge who slew the dragon on the halfj)ennies, wouhl liaT>|.en 
to pass tliat way : But Maggie thought with a sinking heart 
that these heroes were never seen in the iieighhourliood i>f St 
Ogg s — nothing very womlerful ever came there. 

Maggie Tullivor, you perceive, was hy no means that well- 
trained, well-infonned young person th.it a small female of ei dit 
..r nine nec^ssjirily is in these days ; she had only heen to .school 
a year at St Ogg's, and had so few hooks that slie sometimes 
read the dietioiiary ; .so that in travelling over her small mind 
you would have found the most unexiiecfed ignonince <us \\ell as 
unexpected knowleilge. She could have informed you that there 
was such a woril a.s “ polygamy, ” and being .also acquainted uifh 
polysyllable/^ 8hc had deduced tlic conclusicui that 
meant “many but she had had no idea that ^n’psics were mit 
well Mii>pUc*d with jjroceries, and her th<Mi;;hts* ^jenendiv were 
the oddest mixture of clear-eyed aninun and blind dreains. 

iicr ideas about the jrypsies had undorj;oiie a raj>id niodihcation 
in tlic lost five iniiintes. Fr<»in having considered them very 
respectful companions, amenable to instruction, she had begun 
to think that they meant perhajis to kill her as soon *us it was 
dark, .yid cut up her body for gradual cooking ; the suspicion 
crossed lier that the fiercc-eycd old man was in fact tlic devil, 
who might (Irop that tmn.sparciit disguise at any inonieiit, and 
turn either into the grinning blacksmith or else a fierj-eyed 
immster with dragon’s wings. It was no use trying to eat the 
stew, and yet the tiling sfic most ^Ireadcd was to ofTeiid the 

betniyiiig her extremely unfavourable opinion of 
them, and she wondered, with n keenness rd interest that no 
tiieohigian could have exceeded, whether, if the devil were really 
present, he would know her thoughts. 

“ What ! you don’t like tlic sinell of it, my dear,” s;ud the ytmiig 
woman, observing that Maggie did imt even take a spoonful of 
the 8te>v, “Try a bit — aiine.” 

“ No, tliaiik you,” said Maggie, suiinnoinng all her ffirce for 
a desperate effort, and trying to smile in a friendly way. “ I 
haven t time, I think — it secnis gi*t1irig darker. 1 think I must 
go home MOW, nrul c^iine again another day, and then I c;ni bring 
yon a b:i.sket with some jam-tarts and things.” 

aggie n>se from her scat as she threw out tlii.s illusory pro- 
spect, devoutly lioping that A)>ollynii wn.s gullible ; but her hope 
bank when the old gypsy-woman said, “ Stop a bit, stop n bit, 
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little lady — we ll take you home, all s'^afe, \shcn we’ve done sup- 
per : yo\i sluall ride home, like a lady. 

Maggie s;itdown again, with little faith in this promise, though 
she presently saw the tall girl putting a bridle on the donkey, 
and throwing a couple of bags on his back. 

“Now. then, little missis,” said the younger man, rising, and 
leading the donkey forward, “tell us where you live — what h 
the name o’ the place 1 ” 

“ Dorlaite Mill is my home,” said Maggie, eagerly. ** My 
father U Mr TuUiver — he lives there.” 

“ What ! a big iiiill a little way this side o' St Ogg’s I ” 

Yes,” said Maggie, “ Is it far off i 1 think 1 should like 


to walk there, if you please.” 

“ No, no, it ’ll be getting dark, wc must make haste. And 
the donkey ’ll carry you as nice os can be — you'll see.” 

He lifted Maggie os he spoke, and set her on the donkey. 
She felt relieved that it was not the old man who seemed to be 


going with her, but she had only a trembling ho|)e that she was 
really going home. 

“ Here’s your pretty bonnet,” said the younger woman, put- 
ting that recently-despised but now welcome article of cc^stumc 
on Maggie’s head; “and you’ll say wc'vc been verj* gocKl to 
you, won't you 1 and what a nice little Indy we said you was.” 

“O, yes, thank you,” said Maggie, “ I’m very much obliged 
to you. But I wish you’d go with mo too.” She thought 
anything was bettor than going with one of the dreadful men 
alone : it would be more cheerful to be murdered by a larger 


party. 

“ Ah, you’re fondest o’ aren’t you ?” said the woman. 
“ But I can’t go — you’ll go too fast for me.” 

It now appeared that the man also was to be seated on the 
donkey, holding Maggie before him, and she was as^ incapable of 
remonstn&ting against this arrangement as the donkey himself, 
though no nightin€are had ever seemed to her more horrible. 
When the woman had patted her on the back, and said “ Good- 
bye,” the donkey, at a strong hint from the man’s stick, set off 
at a rapid walk along the lane towards the point Maggie had 
come from an hour ago, while the tall girl and the rough urchin, 
also furnished with sticks, obligingly escorted them for the first 
hundred yanls with much screaming anti thwacking. 

Not Lct)norc, in that preternatural midnight excursion >vith 
her phantom lover, w^is more terrified than |>oor Maggie in this 
entirely natural ride on a short-paced donkey, with a gyiisy l>e- 
hind her, w ho considered that he wtus earning half-a-cruwn. The 
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red light the setting sun seemed to have a portentous mean- 
ing, with which the alarming bray of the sec-md donkey with 
the log on its foot must surely liave some connection. Two low 

thatched cottages— the only houses they passed in this lane 

seemed to add to its dreariness; they had no windows to speak 
ol and the doors were clo.sed ; it was probable that they were 
inhabiteil by witche-s and it was a relief to find that the donkey 
(liu not stop there. 


At last O, sight of joy! — this lane, the longest in the world 
was coming to an end, was opening on a broad high-road, where 
there was actually a co:ich passing ! Aiul there was a finger 
post at the corner: she had surely seen that finger-post before — 
to ht egg’s, 2 miles.” The g>-psy really meant to take her 
home, then : be was probably a good man, after all, aiul might 
have been rather hurt at the thought that she didn’t like coining 
with mill alone. This idea became stronger sis she felt more 
and more certain that she knew the road quite well, and she was 
considering how she might open a convers;itioii witli the injured 
gyp.sy, and not only gratify his feelings but efface the impre.s.sion 
of her cowardice, when, a.s they reached a cmss-niad, Afaggie 
caught sight of some one coming on a white-faced hoi-se. 

” O, stop, stop!” she cried out. “There’s my father ! O 
father, father 

The sudden joy was almost painful, and before her father 
reached her, she was sobbing. Great was Mr Tulliver’s ^\onde^, 
made a round from Basset, and had not yet been home. 
“\Vhy, what’s the meaning o' this?” he said, checking his 
horeo, while Maggie slipped from the donkey and ran to her 
rather stirnip. 

The little miss lost herself, I reckon/' said tlic gj'psy. 
She d come to our tent at the far end o' Dudlow Lane, and 1 
was bringing her where she said her home was. It’s a good 
way to come arter being on the tramp all day/' 

** O, yes, father, he's been very good to bring me home," said 
Maggie. ‘'A very kind, good man !" 

Here, then, my man," said Mr Tulliver, taking out five shil* 
lings. It’s the best day's work j/ou ever did. I couldn’t 
afford to lose the little W'cnch ; here, lift her up before ino." 

" Why, Maggie, how's this, how’s this ?" he said, ns they rode 
memg, while she laid her head against her father, and S 4 >bbed. 
How came you to bo rambling about and lose yourself?" 

O, father," sobbed hfaggie, ran away because I was so 
unhappy — Tom was so angry with me. I couldn't bear it" 

" P<M)h, pooh," said Mr Tulliver, scKithingly, “you inustn’t 
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tliink o* niniiing :i\\siy fnnn father. \Vh.»t lul father do with- 
out hi?? little wench {'* 

“ () rio» 1 never will again, father — never.’’ 

Mr Tulliver sipoke his iniml very stixuigly when he reached 
home that evoiing, and the ctTcct was seen in the remarkable 
fact. that Maggie never hoard one reproach from her mother, or 
one tannt fnmi Tom, alH>ut this foolish business of her running 
away to the gj’psiCsS. Maggie was rather awe-stricken by this 
unusual treatment, and sometimes thought that her conduct 
had been t4>o wieketl to be alluded to. 


ClIAl’TEU XII 

KrR AND MRS CLEGG AT HOME 

Tn order to sec Mr and Mrs Glegg at home, we must etiter 
tlio t«>wn (*f St Ogg’s — that venera\)le town with the red-tl»iled 
roofs ami the broad warehouse gables, where the black ships 
unlade themselves of their biirtliens from the far north, and 
carry away, in exchange, the precious inland products, the well- 
crushed cheeso and the soft fleeces, which iny rehned readers 
liavc doubtless become aetjuninted with through tlic medium of 
the best classic pastorals. 

It is one of those old, old towns which impress one os a con- 
tinuation and outgrowth of nature, ns much as the nests of the 
bower-birds or the winding galleries of the white ants : a town 
which carries the traces of its lung growth and history like a 
millennial tree, and hiLs sprung up and developed in the same 
spot between the river and the low hill from the time when the 
Uoman legions turned their backs on it from the camp on the 
hill-sidc, and the long-haired sen-kings came up the river and 
looked with fierce eager eyes at the fatness of the land. It is a 
town “ familiar with forgotten years.” The slmdow of the 
Saxon hem-king still walks there fitfully, reviewing the scenes 
of his youth and lovetime, and is met by the gloomier shadtuv 
of the dre.adful hcatlien Dane, who wa-s stabbed in the midst of 
his warriors by the sword of an invisible avenger, and who rises 
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on nutniini eveiiings like a wliite mist fiom liis tuimilus i.n the 

liiJI. aii<l liuvers in the court ..f the t>ld hall by the i iver-sule 

the .'pot where lie w;us tims iniraculou.'ly slain in tile <lavs be- 
fore the old hall was built. It w;us the N'orinan.s who boLeui t.> 
build th.it line ohl hall, which is like the town, telling ot tlie 
thought' and hands of w i<lely 'undei ed generations ; but it is 
all so old that we look with loving panlon at it.-, inconsisteiu ies, 
and are well content that they who built the stone oriel, ami 
they wiio built the Gothic fa«^-ade and towers of tinc.st siinill 
brickwoik with the trefoil ornanient, and the windows and 
battlemeiit.s defined with stone, did not sacrilegiously pull ih.wn 

the ancient half timbered body with its oak-roofed bamiueting 
hall. * ^ 

Jiut older even than thi.s old hall is perhaps the bit of wall 
now built into the belfry of the parish chureli, and said to be 
a i^eimiaiit of the original chapel dedicated to St t)gg, the patnm 
saint of thi.s ancient town, of whose history I possess several 
niaiiu.seript versions. I incline to the briefc.st, since, if it should 
not be wholly true, it i.s at least likely to contain the least false- 
liocid. “ Ogg the son of lleorl,” .says iny private hagiographer, 
a boutniaii v.ho gained a scanty living by ferrying pas- 
sengers across tho river And it came to |>as^4, one even 

ing uhen the %viiids were high, that tliere sat moaning by the 
hrink of the river a woman with a child in her arms ; and slie 
Was elnd in nigs, and liad a worn ami withered look, and she 
cravc'd to be rowed across the river. And the men therenboot 
^jiiestioiied her, and said^ * A\ Jierehire ilost tjnm <lesire to 
the river ? 'I'arry till the inuming, and take shelter here for tlie 
night: so shalt thou be wise, and not fcailish/ Still i^hc went 
oil to mourn and cnive. lint Ogg the t^on of Heorl ciimc up and 
ftaid, ‘ 1 will ferry tliec across : it is enough that thy heart needs 
it. And he femed her across. And it cniiio to pass, when .she 
KU*ppe<l a.shorc, that Jier mgs were turned into robe.s of flowing 
white, and her face became bright with exceeding beauty, and 
there %y;is a glory around it, so that she shc-d a light on the 
water like the moon in it,s brightnc.ss. And she said — Ogg the 
son of Beorl, tluni art ble.sscd in that tluui didst not <)ucstion 
and wningle with the heart’s need, }>ut wast sniilteii witli pity, 
and di<lst straightway relieve the same. And from henceforth 
whoKo steps into thy boat hIiaII be in no jieril from the storm ; 
and whenever it puts forth to the rescue, it shall save the lives 
both of men and bcxists.’ And when the lloud.s carnc, many 
were saved by reason of that blessing on the l>oat. But when 
Ogg the soil of Bcorl died, behold, in the parting of his .soul, the 
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loosed itself from its inoorinjrs, and was floated with the 
ebbing tide in great swiftness to the ocean, and was seen no 
more. Yet it Wiis witnessed in the floods of aftertiine, that at 
the coming on of eventide, Ogg the son of Beorl wiis always 
seen with his boat upon the wide-sprca<ling waters ^^^d the 
Blessed Virgin SiXt in the \nov,\ shedding a light around as of 
the moon in its brightness, so that the rowers in the gathering 
darkness took heart and pulled anew.” 

This legend, one sees, reflects fnnn a far-off time the %dsiti- 
tion of the floods, which, even when they left human life un- 
touched, wore undely fatil to the helple.ss cattle, and swept as 
sudden death over all smaller living things. But the town know 
worse troubles even than the floods — troubles of the civil wars, 
when it was a continual tigliting-place, whore first Buritans 
thanked God for the blood the L^>yaUsts, and then Loyalists 
thanked God for the blood uf the Puritans. Many honest 
citizens lost all tlieir (Hi.ssessions for conscience' sake in those 
times, an<l wont forth bcggare<l from their native town. Doubt- 
less there arc many houses standing now on whicli those honest 
citizens turm*d their backs in sornnv : quaint-gabicil houses 
looking on the river, jammed between newer warelumses, and 
penetrated by surprising passages, which turn and tun^ at sharp 
angles till they lead you out <m a muddy strand overflowed con- 
tinually by the rushing tide. Kvc^)'^vhe^e the brick houses have 
a mellow look, and in Mrs (Jlegg's ilay there was no incongruous 
new-fitshioned smartness, no plate-glass in shop windows, no 
fresh stucco-facing or other fallacious attempt to make fine old 
red St f^gg's wear the air of a town that sprang up yesterday. 
Tlie shop wiiulows were small and unpretending ; for the fann- 
ers' wive.s and daughters who cnnie to do their shopping on 
market-days were not to be withdmwn from their regular, W’cU- 
known Hhops ; and the tradesmen had no wares intended for 
customers wlio would go on their w*ay and be seen no more. 
All ! oven Mrs Qlcgg's day seems far back in the past now, 
separated from us by changes that widen the years. War ami 
the nutiour of war had then died out from the minds of men, 
and if they were ever thought of by the farmers in drab great- 
coats who shook the grain out of their sample-bags and buzzed 
over it in the full market-place, it was as a state of things that 
belonged to a jiast golden age, when pricas were high. Surely 
the time wiis gone for ever when the broad river could bring up 
unwelcome ships : Ilu.ssia was only the place whore the linseed 
came from — the more the better — making grist for the great 
vertical millstones with their scytlic-likeanns, roaringand grind- 
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ing and carefully sweeping as if an infonning soul were in them. 
The Catholics, bud har\c.>ts, and the Ill>^•^ten<lus rtuotu.it ions of 
trade, wore the tlircc evils mankind had lo fear : even tlu'rtn<Kis 
ha<l not been great of late years. Tlio mind of St Ogg’s di-1 not 
look o.\ten<iveiy befoie or after. It inherited a long witli- 

out tin n king oi it, and had no eyes for tiie spirits that walk 
the streets. Since the centuries when St Ogg witli his boat aiul 
tlie Virgin Mother at the prow- had been seeiii>n the wide water, 
so many memories had been left behiiid, and had gradually 
vanbihed like the receding hill-tops ! And the pre.-eiit time was 
like the level plain where men lose tlieir belief in volcanoes and 
eartliquakes^ thinking to^inorroNv will be as yesterday, and the 
giant forces that used to shake the earth are for ever laid to 
sleep. The days were gone w hen peojde could be greatly wrought 
upon by their faith, still less change it : tlie C'atholics were formi- 
dable because they would lay hold of goveniinent and property, 
and bum men alive ; not because any sane aiul honest ]>ansh* 
ioner of St Ogg*s could be brought to believe in the Pope. One 
aged person remembered how a rude multitude had been sw’aye<l 
when John Wesley preached in the cattle-market ; but fc^r u 
long while it had not been expected of preachers that they should 
shake the souls of men. An occa.sii>iial burst of fervour, in 
Dissenting pulpits, on the subject <if infant baptism, was the 
only symptom of a zeal unsuited to sober times when men had 
done with change. Protestantism siit at e<Lsc, unmindful of 
scliisnis, careless of proselytism : Dissent was an iiilieritance 
along with a superior |>ew and a business connection ; and 
Cliurehman.ship only >vandercd contemptuously at Dissent as a 
foolish habit that clung greatly to families in the grocery and 
cliandlerifig lines, thougli not incompatible with prosperous 
wholesale dealing. But with the Catholic Question had come a 
slight wind of controversy to break the calm : the elderly rector 
had become occasionally historical and argumentative, and Mr 
Spray, the Independent minister, liad begun to preach political 
eemions, in which he distinguished with much subtlety between 
his fervent belief in the right of the <.^lthol^cs to the franchise 
and his fervent belief in their eternal perdition. Most of Mr 
Spray’s hearers, however, were incapable of following his subtle* 
tiCsS, and many old-fashioned Dissenters were much j)aiiu‘d by 
his ‘‘siding W'itli the Catholics while others thought he had 
better let politics alone. Public spirit was not held in high 
esteem at St Ogg’s, and men who busied themselves with politi- 
cal questions were regarded with simic suspicion, as dangerous 
characters : they were usually persons who had little or no bust- 
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ncs-s of llic’ir t>\vn to nuuiagc, or, if tlicy ha<l. were likely enougli 
to hccinne ini5(»lvciit. 

'Diis \v;i«4 the general aspect <»f things at St Ogg's in Mrs 
(ilegg^s ilay» and at that particular period in her family hi>t4iry 
when she Inul had her tpiarrcl with SlrTulliver. It w;us a time 
when ignorance w.is imicli nu)re coinft>rtahle than at prux'^ent, and 
was received with all the honours in very good society, without 
being obliged to dress itself in an elaborate costume of know- 
ledge ; a time when cheap periodicals were lud, and wlieu coun- 
try surgeons never thought of ;vsking their female patients if 
they were fond of reading, but simply took it for gTant<‘d that 
they preferred gossip ; a time when ladies iu rich silk gowns 
uore large pockets^ in wliich they carried a mutton-bone to 
secure them against cramp. Mrs Olegg airried such a bone, 
which she had inherited from her grandmother with a brocaded 
gown that would stand up empty, like a suit of armour, and a 
xsilver- headed walking-stick ; for the Dodson family luul been 
respectable for many genen\tions. 

iSlrs Olegg liad both a fnmt and a back parlour in her excel- 
lent house at St Ogg*H, so that she liatl two points of view from 
which she could obsera'o tlie weakness of her fellow-beings, aiul 
reinforce her tliankfuincss for her own exceptional strength of 
iniiul. From her front windows she ct>uld look down the 'Pofton 
UiKid, IcaiUng out of St Ogg’s, and note the growing tendency 
to “gadding about'’ in the wives of men not n^lircd fr<un busi- 
ness, together with a practice of wearing woven cotton stockings, 
which o[icncd a dreary prospect for the coming generation ; and 
from her back windows she could look down the plcas:\nt garden 
and orchard which stretched to the river, and obser>’e the folly 
of Mr Olegg in spending his time among “them flowers and 
vegetables." For Mr Olegg, havhig retired from active business 
as a wool-stapler, for the purjmso of enjojing himself through 
the rest of his life, had found this last occupation so much more 
severe than his business, that he liad been driven into amateur 
hard labour as a dissipation, and habitually relaxed by doing 
the work of two onlinary gardeners* The economising of a 
gardener’s w'ogcs might perhaps Itavo induced Mrs Glogg to 
wink at this folly, if it were possible for a healthy female mind 
even to simulate respect for a husband's bobby. But it is well 
know*n that this conjugal complacency belongs only to the weaker 
portion of the sex, who are scarcely alive to the responsibilities 
of a wife os a constituted check on her husband's pleasures, 
which arc hardly ever of a rational or commendable kind. 

Mr Ulegg on his side, too, had a double source of mciiUJ 
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nc.cupatioii, \vlii<li fVcry jinmiisi.- ..f boin:; iiuxli.ui'.til.lr 

On llie one haml, lie surprisd liinivdi by his clis.-ovc-ri^s in 
natintil lii>tory, fiinlino that his piec-c of LMnU ii j^roumi i ontain«.-<i 
woiwlerful caterpillar^, >luos, aii<l insects, wlii. h. so tar a> lie h.ul 
heard, liad neser bcl*nc atti.icUd hiiiinm obx i vation ; and iu' 
noticed reiiiarkable coinciilciK'es lutwecn these zoolo^rical plu iio 
inena and the great events of that tini<-.— as, for example, tint 
before the bun. ing of York Minster there Iia.l been mysterious 
^crjiciitiiic iiKivks ou iha Icuvcs llic ri»6i; -trees, together with 
an umisuul prcvaluiice of slugs, wliicli lie liail l»c(ui puzzliil to 
know the Uie;iiiing of, until it Ihrshcnl upon Uim with this iiK-lati- 
choly contiagration. (M r CilegL; had an unusual aiMoiint of 
luuntal activity, which, when disengaged from theuool business, 
naturally made itcself a |>athway in other directions.) And his 
.second subject of meditation was the “ coiitraiiiness * of the 
feiimle mind, a.s typically exhibited iu Mrs (-Mcgg. 'I'hat a 
creature iDa<le — in u genealogic;il sense — otit c»f a man's rib, and 
in this particular cuase maiumined in the highest respectability 
without any trouble of her own, shouhi be iioiinally in a state 
of e/»ntra(liction to the blandest propositions and e\en to tlje iju»st 
accommodating coiicessifuis, wxs a mystery iu the scheme of 
things to which he had often in vain siuight a <lue iu the early 
chapters of Genesis, ilr tJlegg had chosen tljc eldest Miss 
Dodson <us a handsome emb<Kiiiucnt of female prudence and 
thrift, afid being himself of a money getting, nuuuy-keepiiig turn, 
had c<ilcuhited on much conjugal harmony. 15ut in that cunmis 
compound, the feminine character, it may easily happen that 
the llavour is unpleasant in s])ite of excellent ingredients; and 
a line systematic stinginess may be accoinjKinied with a seasoning 
tlhit quite 5{>oi]s its relish. Now, good Mr Glegg luinself was 
stingy in the most amiable nianrier: his neighbours called liim 
near,'^ which always means that the person in que.stion is a 
lovable skinltint. If you expressed a jireferenec cheese 
parings, Mr Glegg would rerneinber to s;ive them for you, Mith 
a good-iiaturwi delight iu gnitifying your palate, and he was 
given to pet all anitual.s which re^juired no appreciable keep. 
Ihero w'as no humbug or hypocrisy about Mr CJIegg : his eyes 
would have >vatercd with true feeling over the sale of a widow's 
furniture, which a fivcquutiid note from Ids side-pocket would 
have prevented; but a donation of five jiouiids to a person “ in 
a small way of life ** would liavc seemed to )nm a mad kind of 
)avishtic.s.s rather than “charity,** which ha<l always presented 
itself to him as a contribution of small aids, not a neutmlising 
uf misfortune. And Mr Glegg wjis just fund of saving other 
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people’s money as his own : he would have ridden as fur round 
t<i avoid a turnpike when his expenses were to be paid for him, 
as when they were to come out of his own jK>cket, and Wiu? <juitc 
zealous in trying to induce inditterent ac«juaintanccs to adopt a 
cheap substitute for blacking. This inalienable habit of saving, 
a.s an end in itself, belonged to the industrious men of business 
of a former generation, who made their fortunes slowly, almost 
as the tracking of the fox behings to the harrier — it constituted 
them a " race,” which i.s nearly lost in these daj’S of rapid money- 
getting, when lavishness comes close on the back of want. In 
old-fashioned times, an “independence” was hardly ever made 
without a little miserliness ns a condition, and you would have 
found that quality in every pn)vincial district, combined with 
characters os various ns the fruits from which we can extract 
acid. The true Harpagons were always marked and exceptional 
chameters: not so the worthy tax -payers, who, having once 
pinched from real necessity, retaine<l even in the midst of their 
comfortable retirement, with their wall-fruit and wine-bins, the 
habit of rcganling life as an ingenious process of nibbling out 
one's livelihood without leaving any pcrcc])tiblc deficit, and who 
w<mld have been as immediately pro'mpted to give up a newly- 
taxed luxury when they had their clear five hundred a-year, as 
when they had only five hundred pounds of capital. Mr Olegg 
was one of these men, found so impnicticablc by chancellors of 
the exchequer ; and knowing this, you will be the better able to 
understand why he had not swerved from the conviction that ho 
hod made an eligible marriage, in spite of tlio too pungent 
seasoning that nature had given to the eldest Miss Dodson’s 
virtues. A man with an afTectionato disposition, who finds a 
wife to concur >vith his fundamental idea of life, easily comes to 
persuade himself that no other woman would have suited him so 
well, and does a little daily snapping and quarrelling without 
any .sense of alienation. Mr Qlcgg, being of a reflective turn, 
and no longer occupied with wool, had much wondering medita- 
tion on the peculiar constitution of the female mind os unfolded 
to him in hi.s domestic life ; and yet he thought Mrs Olcgg’s 
household ways a model for her sex : it struck him os a pitiable 
irregularity in other women if they did not roll up their table- 
napkins with the same tightness and emphasis os Airs Qlcgg did, 
if their pastry had a less leathery consistence, and their damson 
cheese a less venerable hnrdne.ss than hers; nay, even the 
peculiar combination of grocery and drug-like odours in Mrs 
Qlogg'a private cupboard impressed him as the only right thing 
in the way of cupboard smells. ] am not snre that ho would 
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not have longed for the qtiarrelling ag;un, if it had ceased for an 
entire week ; and it i:? cerLiin that an aequieseeiit inilil wife 
would liave left his meditations comparatively jejune aiul barren 
<)f mystery. 

MrUle^ s uninistakeable kiiuldieartedness was shown in thi'^, 
that it pained him more to see Ins wife at variance ^^ith <»thers 
—even with Llolly, the serv'ant — than to be in a stale <>f cavil 
with her himself ; and the quarrel between lior and Mr Tul liver 
vexed him so much that it quite tiullilied the ple«isure he would 
otherwise have had in the state of his early aibbages, us he 
walked in his garden before breakfast the next morning. Still 
he went into break hist with some slight h<»pe that, now Mrs 
Glegg had “ slept upon it/’ lier anger might be subdued enough 
to give way to her usually strong sense of family decorum. iSiie 
had been u.swl t^) boast that there had never been any of those 
deadly quarrels among the Dodsons which had disgraced other 
families; that no Dodson had ever been ** cut off with a sliib 
^^nd no cousin of the Dodsons disowned; as, indeed, wliy 
should they be 1 for they had no cousins who had not tnoncy 
out at use, or some Imuscs of their own, at the very Ie;isL 

Tliorc w'as one evcning^cloud which had uhvays disiippeared 
from Mrs Glegg’s brow when she sat at the breakfast-table: it 
Wiis her fuzzy front of curls; for as she wcupied herself in Jiouse- 
bold matters in the morning, it would have been a mere extra- 
vagance to put on anything so superfluous to the making of 
leathery piistry as a fuzzy curled front, liy half-])ast ten dcco- 
njni demanded the front: until then &Irs Glegg could ecoiiomi.se 
it, and society would never be any the w iser. Hut the absence 
of that cloud only left it more apparent that the cloud of severity 
remained ; and Mr Glegg, perceiving this, as he sat down to his 
milk -porridge, wliich it was his old frugal iiabit to stem his 
moniing hunger with, pnidently resolved to leave tlic first re- 
mark to Mrs Glegg, lest, to so delicate an article as a lady’s 
temper, the slightest touch should do mischief. People who 
seem to enjoy their ill-temper have a way of keeping it in fine 
condition by inflicting privations on themselves. 'I'liat was Mrs 
Olegg’s way: she made her tea w'eakcr than usual this inoniing, 
and declined butter. It was a hard case that u vigorous iiuhmI 
for quarrelling, so highly c-apable of using any opportunity, 
should not meet with a single remark from Mr Glegg on which 
Ut exercise itself. But by-and-by it uiqieared tJiat his silence 
Would answer the purpose, for he heard himself apostnq>hised at 
last in that tone peculiar to the wife of one’s bosom. 

** Well, Mr Glegg] it’s a poor return J get for making you 
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tlie vs'ifc I VC uKulc y*>u all thc^c years. If this is tlic ^^a^ 1 in 
to l>e trcato<h \\\ r>cttor ha' known it beft»rc my iKH»r fatlicr 
and then, when i\\ wanted a home, I sliould ha' gone else- 
where — as the choice wiis otFcred me. ' 

Mr (»legg paused from his porriiJge ami looked up — not witli 
any ne w amazement^ but simply with that cpiict, habitual wonder 
u itli whieli reganl constant mysteries. 

Wliv, Mrs C}., what have 1 done now ?'* 

*' Done inov, Mr (Jlogg ? •inuc 7tfftr f . . . I'm sorry for you." 

Not seeing his way to any pertinent answer, Mr Olegg re- 
vertcii to his i>orri<lge. 

“There’s hus\>ands in the world/’ continued Mrs Glcgg, after 
a pause, “as *nd have known how to do stuncthing dillerent to 
siding with everybody el.<e against their own wives. Perhaps 
Tin wrong, and you can teach me better. Put Tve allay.s heard 
31S it's the hushan<rs place to stand by the wife, instead o’ 
rejoicing and triumphing when folks insult her." 

“ Now, what call have you to siy that?" said Mr Glcgg, 
rather warmly, for though a kind man, he was not as meek as 
Moses. “ When did I rejrnco or triumph over you 1" 

“'Diere's way.s o' doing things worse than speaking out plain, 
Mr (Jlegg. rd sooner you'd tell me to iny face as you make 
light of mo, than try to make out as everjdiody’s in the right 
hut me, and come to your brx'akfast in the morning, us I’ve 
hanlly slept an hour this night, and sulk at mo us if 1 wa.s the 
dirt under your feet." 

** .Sulk at you ?" said Mr Olegg, in a tone of angry facetious- 
ncss. “You're like a ti|>sy man as thinks cvcrj’body's had too 
ninrh but himself." 

“ Don't lower yourself with using coarse lang\iagc to mr, Mr 
Glegg ! It iimke.s you look very small, though yon can't seo 
yourself," sai<l Mrs Glegg, in a tone of energetic comj>assion. 
“ A man in your place slumld set an example, and talk more 
sensible.’* 

“ Yes; but will you listen to sense?” retorted Mr Glegg, 
sliar|ily. “ The best sense I can talk to you i.s what 1 said last 
night — as y<m’ro i' the wrong to think o’ calling in your money, 
when it’s .safe enough if you’d lot it alone, all bocauHC of a 
bit of a tilf, and I was in hopes you’d ha’ altered your mind 
tlii.s morning. Put if you’d like to call it in, don’t do it in a 
hurry now, ami breed more enmity in the family — but wait till 
there's a pretty mortgage to be had without any trouble. You’d 
have to set the lawyer to work now to find an investment, and 
make no end o’ expense.” 
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CJlej.'g u-lc there wa., lealK ^«.|lletiJUi,L^ iii tin-, hi.t -I,., 
tossed Jier lie.nl ami ciiiittcal a ^oittiiral ii(terje«fi..ii ui.li. jie 
that her silence was only an armistice, not a j.en.e, An.l. in 
fact, JKKtilities .s<jon l>rokf out a^ain. 

“Ill thank you for my tuji o’ ton, m»\v. Mis Kii<l Mr 

seeing that she ili<l not proceed t<» give it liini ns n-imk 
wlien he had finished hi- porridge. .She lifted the teapot with 
a slight toss <*f the head, and saitl, 

“ I’m glad to he.-u- you II me. Mr Glcgg. It - little 

thanks I get for what 1 do for folks i’ this worl.l. 'I hoindi 
Uiore.s mver a woman o’ si<le o' the family. Mr Gh or as 

IS fit to sUiid n|> with me. and I d .v.y it if 1 was on mv dving 
tied. Not hut what I ve allays cmidueted myself civil to %.,ur 
Kin and there isn’t om- of 'em can say the contnuy. though mv 
eepnis they area t, and nobody sliall make me s;iy it. * 

“You’d better leave finding fault wi’ mv kijMill voiTve left 
off quarrelling with your own. Mis ’ s^aid Mr (Jlei:-'. will, 
angry s;ircasin. “ I’ll trouble you for tlie milk uig. '• ' 

“ That s as false a word as ever you sj'oke, Mr Glegg.’’ said 
the huly, jimiring out the milk with unusual |jrofuseness, as 
much .'IS to say, if he wanted milk he should have it with a 
vengeance. “And yon know it's fal.-e. I'm not the xvoman to 
quarrel with my own kin: i/>,u may, for I ve known you do it.’’ 

“ " hy, what «lid y<iu call it yesterday, then, leaving your 
sister's house in a tantrum ?’’ 

I <l no quanjel wi’ my sister, Mr Glegg, and it’s false to .s/ij- 
Mr Tnllivors none o* niy blood, uiul it was liim (]uarre)U*d 
with nio, and drove me out o' the house. But perhaps von’d 
have had me stay and be .swore at, Mr (Jlegg; jierhaps you was 
vexed not to hear more abuse and foul langu.age poureil out upo’ 
your own wife. I’ut, let me tell you, it’s t/nuf <lisgi-acc.’’ 

“ «';cr anybody hear the like i’ this ji.arish ?’’ said Mr 

getting hot. “ A woman, with cverj'thing i»rovi<led for 
her, and allowed to kccft her own imiiiey the same as if it was 
settled on her, and with a gig new .stuffed ami lined at no end 
o expense, and provided fur wlicii I «lic beyoiul anything she 
could expect .... to go on i’ this way. biting and snapping 
JiKC a in.id clog I It’.s beyond evciy'thiiig, .a-s God A’mighfy 
should lia made women no." (These bust words were littered in 
a tone of sorrowful .agitation. Mr Glegg pushed his tea from 
liini, uiid t.apped the table with both hi.s hands.) 

“ Well. Mr Glegg ! if those are your feelings, it’s be.st they 
Khould be known,” .said Mrs Glegg, taking off her najikin, and 
lolding it m an excited manner. “ But if you talk o' my being 
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pri>vicleil for beyond what I could expect, I bej: leave to tell 
yiMi as I d a right to ex[)ect a many things as I don’t hnd. 
And as to iny being like a nuul d«»g^ it's well if you're not cried 
shame on by the county for your treatment of luo, for it's what 
I can't licar, and I won’t bear'' .... 

Here Mrs Glegg's voice intini.ated that she was going to cr}\ 
and, breaking oiF from speech, she mug tlie bell violently. 

‘*Sjilly," she Sixid> rising from her chair, and speaking in 
rather a choked voice, “ light a lire tip^stairs, and put the bliruls 
down. Mr Olcgg, you’ll please to order what you d like for din- 
ner I shall have gruel.” 

Mrs Glegg walked across the rtiom to the stnall book -case, 
and tAiok down Baxter's “ Saints* Everlasting Best,'* which she 
carried with her up-stairs. It was the b<M>k she was accus- 
b)iucd to lay open before her on s[>ccial occasions : on wet Sun* 
day mornings, or when she heard o( a death in the family, or 
wdicn, ns in tliU ca.'H\ her quarrel with Mr Ulegg had been set 
an octavo higher tliaii usual. 

But Mrs Qlegg carried something else up-stairs with her, 
which, together with the ** Saints’ Uest ” and the gruel, may 
have had some intluonce in gradually calming licr feelings, and 
making it possible for her to endure existence on the ground- 
floor shortly before tea-time. This was, partly, Mr Glegg’s sug- 
gestion, that she w'otild do well to let her five hundred lie still 
until a g<KHl investment turned up ; and, further, his pnren* 
thetic hint at his handsome provi.sion for her in case of his 
death. Mr Glegg, like all men of his stamp, was extremely re- 
ticent about his will ; atid Mrs Glegg, in licr gloomier moments, 
ha4l forebodings that, like other husbands of whom she had 
heard, he might cherish the mean pn>ject of heightening her 
grief at his death by leaving licr poorly off, in which case she 
w'as firmly resolved that she would have scarcely any weeper on 
her bonnet, and would cry no more than if be bad been a second 
husband. But if ho had really shown her any testamentary 
tenderness, it wouhl be affecting to think of him, poor man, 
when ho was gone ; and even his foolbh fuss about the flowers 
and garden-stuff, and his insistance on the subject of snails, 
would be touching when it was once fairly at an end. To sur- 
vive Mr Qlegg, and talk eulogist ically of him as a man w*ho 
might have hi.s wcakne^^scs, but wlio bad done the right thing 
by her, notwithstanding his numerous poor relations — to have 
sums of interest coming in more frequently, and secrete it in 
various corners, baffling to the most ingenious of thieves (for, to 
Mrs Qlegg's mind, banks and strong-boxes would have nullified 
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the pleasure of property— she might as well have taken her food 
in capsules)— finally, to be looked up to by her own family and 
tne neighbourhood, so as no woman can ever hope to be who 
has not the prm^rite and presej.t dignity comprised in being a 
widow well left,” — all this made a flattering and conciliatory 
%uew of the future. So that when good Mr Glegg. restored to 
good-humour by much hoeing, and moved by the sight of his 
wife 8 empty chair, with her knitting rolled up in the corner, 
went up-stairs to her, and obseiwcd that the bell had been toll- 
ing for poor Mr Morton, Mrs Glegg answered magnanimously, 
quite as if she had been an uninjured woman, “ Aii ! then, 
there 11 be a good business for somebody to take to.” 

Baxter had been open at least eight hours by this time, for it 
was nearly five o’clock ; and if people are to quarrel often, it 

oUows as a corollary that their quarrels cannot be protracted 
beyond certain limits. 


Mr and Mrs Glegg talked quite amicably about the Tullivers 
^at evening. Mr Glegg went the length of admitting tli.at 
liilhver was a sad man for getting into hot water, and was like 
enough to run through lii.s jiroperty ; and Mrs Glegg, meeting 
this acknowled^nent half-way, declared that it was beneath 
her to take notice of such a man’s conduct, and that, for her 
sisters sake, she would let him keep the five hundred a while 
longer, for when she put it out on a uiortguge she should only 
get four per cent. 


CHArXER XIIT 

Mn TULUVER FURTHER ENTANGLES THE 

SKEIN OF LIFE 

Owing to this new adjustment of Mrs Clegg’s thoughts, Mrs 
PuUct found her task of mediation the next day surprisingly 
easy. Mrs Glegg, indeed, chocked her rather shaqdy for think- 
ing it would be necess4iry to tell her eldest sister what was the 
right mode of behaviour in family matters. Mrs Pullet’s argu- 
ment, that it would look ill in the neighbourhood if people 
should have it in their power to say tJiat there was a quarrel 
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in the faniily, was particularly offensive. If the family name 
never suffered except through Mrs Glc^, Mrs Pullet might lay 
her head on her pillow in perfect confidence. 

It’s not to be expected* 1 supjiosc/’ observed Mrs Glegg, by 
way of winding up the subject, ‘‘as I shall go to the mill again 
beh^rc Bessy comes to see me, or as I shall go and fall down o’ 
iny knees to Mr TulUver, and ask his pardon for showing him 
favours ; but 1 shall bear no malice, and when Mr Tulliver 
speaks civil to me, I'll speak civil to hioL Nobody has any 
call to tell me what’s becoming.” 

Finding it unnecessary to plead for tho TulUvers, it was natu- 
ral that aunt Pullet should relax n little in her anxiety for them, 
and rcc\ir to the annoyance she had suffered yesterday from the 
offspring of that apparently ilbfatcd house. Mrs Olegg heard a 
circumstantial narmtive, to which Mr Pullet's remarkable memory 
furnished some items; and while aunt Pullet pitied poor Bessy’s 
badduck with her children, and expressed a half-formed project 
of paying for Maggie's being sent to a distant boarding-school, 
which would not prevent her being so brown, but might tend to 
subdue some other vices in her, aunt Glegg blamed Bessy for her 
woaknc.ss, and appealed to all witnesses wiio should be Ii>ing 
when tho Tulliver children had turned out ill, that she, Mrs Glegg, 
had always said how it would bo from tho very firsts observing 
that it was w*ondcrful to herself how alt her wnrds came true. 

Then I may call and tell Bessy you'll bear no malice, and 
everything bo as it was before I '* Mra Pullet 8«aid, just before 
parting. 

“ Yc.s, you may, Sophy/’ said Mrs Glegg; “you may tell Mr 
Tulliver, and Bessy t^, as I'm not going to behave ill because 
folks behave ill to me : I know it’s my place, as the oldest, to 
set an example in every respect, and I do it. Nobody can say 
different of me, if they'll keep to the truth.” 

Mrs Glegg being in this state of satisfaction in her own 
lofty magnanimity, I leave you to judge what effect was produced 
on her by the reception of a short letter from Mr Tulliver, that 
very evening, after Mrs Pullet’s departure, informing her that 
she needn't trouble her mind about her five hundred pounds, 
for it should be paid back to her in tho course of the next month 
at farthest, together with the interest duo thereon until the time 
of payment. And furthermore, that Mr Tulliver had no wish 
to behave uncivilly to Mrs Glegg, and she was welcome to his 
house whenever she liked to come, but he desired no favours 
from her, either for himself or his children. 

It >vas poor Mrs Tulliver who had hastened this catastrophe. 
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entirely through that irrcjire'^'^ihle lioj>efiilncA5 of Ijer^ h 
her to expect that similar c^iuscs may at any time proiluco 
<lifferent results. It had verj* often occurred in lier experience 
that Mr Tullivcr had done soinetliing because other peoj)lo had 
^dd he was not able to do it, c»r had pitied liim for his supposed 
inability, <ir in any other way piijued his pride ; still, she tliouglit 
Ui-day, if she told Jam when he Ciimc in to tea that sister Ihdiet 
was gone to trj' and make eveiy'tliing up with sister Olegg, so 
that he needn't think about paying in the money, it would uive 
a cheerful effect to the meal. Mr Tullivcr had never slackened 
in Ills resolve to raise the money, but now he at once determined 
to write a letter to Mrs Glegg which should cut off all possibility 
of mistake. Mrs Pullet gone to beg and pray for /uni indeed ! 
Mr Tullivcr did not willingly write a letter, ami found the re- 
lation between spoken and written language, briefly known as 
spelling, one of the iiio.st puzzling things in this puzzling world. 
Nevcrtlieless, like all fervid writing, the task was done in less 
time than usual, and if the spelling differed frc»ni Mrs (Jlegg's— 
why she belongCMl, like himself, to a genenition with whom spell- 
ing wiis a matter of private judgment. 

Mrs Olegg did not alter her will in ccm.^^ccjuencc of this letter, 
atid cut off the Tulliver cliiUIrcn from their si.xlli and sexenth 
share in li(?r thousand pounds; for she liiul her principles. No 
one must be able to .s;iy of her when she was dead that she had 
not divided her money with perfect fairness arming her ow n kin : 
in the matter of wills, personal (pialitics were subordinate to the 
great fundamental fact of bhuul ; and t<i be determined in the 
<listnbution of your property by caprice, and not make y<mr 
legacies bear a direct ratio t<i dcgrce.s of kinship, was u prospective 
disgrace that wauild have embittered her life, 'riiis liad always 
been a principle in the I)ods<m family; it wa.H <ine form of that 
sense <if luinour and rectitude which was a proud tradition , in 
such families — a tradition which has been the salt t»f uur pro 
vincial society. 

lJut though tlie letter could not shake Mrs Glegg’s principles, 
it iimdo the family breach itiucb more difficult to mend ; and 
OH the effect it produced on Mrs Olegg \s opinion of Mr Tulli- 
begged to be umlerNtoof) from that time fortli tliat 
she had nothing W'hatever to siiy about him : his st^ito of mind, 
apparently, was too corrupt for her to conteiuplatc it for a 
moment. It was not until the evening before T<un w'cnt U> 
schofil, at llic beginning of August, that Mrs Glcgg paid a visit 
to her sister Tulliver, sitting in lier gig all the wliile, ami show- 
irig her displeasure by markedly absHiiniiig fn>in all ndvjco and 
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criticism, for, as she observed to her sister Deane, ** Pessy must 
bear the consequence o’ having such a husband, though I ui sorry 
for her,’’ and Mrs Deane agreed that Bessy was pitiable. 

That evening Tom obser>’ed to Maggie, “ O my! Maggie, aunt 
OJegg's beginning to come again; I’m glad l*m going to school. 
Vou^ll catch it all now !” 

Maggie was already so full of sorrow at the thought of Tom’s 
going away from her, that this playful exultation of his seemed 
very unkind, and she cried herself to sleep that night. 

Mr Tulliver’s prompt procedure entailed on him further 
promptitude in finding the convenient person who was desirous 
of lending five hundred ]>ounds on bond. “ It must be no client 
of Wakem's,” he said to himself ; and yet at the end of a fort- 
night it turned out to the contrary; not because Mr Tulliver’s 
will was feeble, but because external fact was stronger. Wakem’s 
client was the only convenient person to be found. Mr Tulliver 
had a destiny as well os CDdipus, and in this case he might plead, 
like C£<lipus, that his deed was inflicted on him rather than com- 
mitted by him. 



BOOK 8 E (’ O N D 


SCHOOL-TIME 




CHAPTER I 


tom’s ‘‘first half 


Tom Tulliver’s sufferings during the first quarter he was at 
King s Lorton, under the distinguished care of the Kcv. Walter 
Stelhng, were nithcr severe. At Mr Jacobs* aciideiny, life had 
not presented itself to him as a difficult problem : there were 
plenty of fellows to play with» and Tom being good at all active 
— ^ghting especially — had that precedence among them 
which appeared to him inseparable from the personality of Tom 
Tulliver. Mr Jacobs himself, familiarly known as Old Goggles, 
from his habit of wearing spectacles, imposed no painful awe ; 
and if it wiis the property of siiuffy old hypocrites like him to 
write like copperjdatc and surround their signatures with ara- 
besques, to spell without forethought, and to spout “ My name is 
Norval ” without bungling, Torn, for his part, was rather glad 
he was not in danger of those mean accoinplishinentH. He was 
not going to be a snuffy schoolmaster — he ; but a substantial 
man, like his father, who used to go hunting when he was 
younger, and rode a capital black mare — as pretty a bit of 
horse-flesh as ever you saw : Tom liad heard what her |>oints 
were a hundred times. I/e meant to go liunting too, and to be 
generally respected. Wlicn people were grown up, he considered, 
nobody inquired about their writing and spelling : when he was 
a man, he should be master of everything, and do just os he 
liked. It had been very difficult for him to reconcile himself to 
the idea that his school-time was to be prolonged, and that he 
was not to be brought up to his father's business, which he had 
always thought extremely pleasant, for it was notliing but 
riding about, giving orders, and going to market ; and ho 
thought that a clergyman would give him a great many Scrip- 
ture lessons, and probably make him learn the Gospel and 
Lpistic on a Sunday as weU as the Collect. But in the absence 
of specific information, it was impossible for him to imagine 
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tlmt school nnd a schiKilinastcr would be something entirely 
different from the academy of Mr Jacob.s. So, not to he at a 
deficiency, in c^ase of his finding genial companions, he had taken 
care to carry with liim a small box of percussion-caps ; not that 
tlierc was anything particular to be <hmc with them, but they 
would serve to imjiress strange boys with a sense of his famil- 
iarity >vith guns. Thus poor Tom, though ho saw verj' clearly 
thn)ugh Maggie’s illusions, was not without illusions of his 
own, which were to be cruelly dissipated by his enlarged expe- 
rience at King's Lorton. 

He had n<»t been there a fortnight before it was evident to 
him that life, complicated not only with the Latin grammar hut 
witli a new sbiiulard of English pronunciation, was a very diffi- 
cult business, made all the more obscure by a thick mist of 
bashfulness. Tom, as you have observed, was never an excei>- 
tion among boys for ease of address ; but the difficulty of enun- 
ciating a monosyllable in reply to Mr or Mrs Stelling was so 
great, that he oven dreaded to be asked at table whether he 
would have more ])udding. As to the percussion -ca|>s, he had 
almost resolved, in the bitterness of his hearty that he would 
throw them into a neighbouring pond ; for not only was he 
the solitary pupil, but he began even to have a certain scepticism 
alK)ut guns, and a general sense that his theory of life was un- 
dermined. For Mr Stelling thought nothing of guns, or horses 
cither, apparently ; and yet it was im|H>ssiblo for Tom to despise 
Mr Stelling as he Imil despised Old Goggles. If there were any- 
thing that was not thoroughly genuine about Mr Stelling, it lay 
quite beyond Tom’s power to detect it : it is only by a wide 
comparison of facts that the wisest fuU-growm man can distin- 
guish welt-rolled barrels from more sui>ernal thunder. 

Mr Stelling was a well -sized, broad-chested man, not yet 
thirty, with flaxen hair standing erect, and large lightish-grey 
eyes> which were always very wide open ; he had a sonorous 
bass voice, and an air of defiant self-confidence inclining to 
brazeiiness. Ho had entered on his career with great vigour, 
and intended to make a considerable impression on his fellow- 
men. The Rev, Walter Stelling was not a man w’ho w’ould re- 
main among the “ inferior clergy*' all his life. He hod a true 
British determination to push his way in the world. As a 
schoolmaster, in the first place ; for there were capital master- 
ships of grammar-schools to be had, and Mr Stelling meant to 
have one of them. But os a preacher also, for he meant always 
to preach in a striking manner, so as to have his congregation 
swelled by admirers from neighbouring parishes, and to produce 
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a great sensation whenever he took occasional duty for a brother 
clerg>'niari of minor gifLs. 'Hie style of i>reaching he had chosen 
the extempoiuneous, which was held little short of the 
miraculous in rural parishes like King’s Lorton. Some pas. 
sages of MassiUon and Bourdalouc, which he knew by heart, 
were really very effective when rolled out in Mr Stelling's 
deepest tones ; but as comjiaratively feeble appeals of his own 
were delivered in the same loud and impressive manner, they 
were often thought quite as striking by hts hearers. Mr 
Stelling’s doctrine was of no particular school ; if anything, it 
bad a tinge of evangelicalLsm, for that was ‘Mhe telling thing’" 
just then in the diocese to which King’s Lorton belonged. In 
short, ifr Stalling was a man who meant to rise in his profession, 
and to rise by merit, clearly, since he had no interest beyond 
what might be promised by a problematic relationship to a great 
lawyer who had not yet become Lord Chancellor. A clergyman 
who has such vigorous intentions naturally gets a little into 
debt at starting ; it is not to be expected that he will live in the 
meagre style of a man who nieaiis to be a poor curate all his 
life, and if the few Itundrcds Mr Tiinpson advanced towards his 
daughter s fortune did not suffice for the purchase of hand.soine 
furniture, together with a stock of wine, a grand piano, and the 
laying-out of a superior flower-garden, it followed in the most 
rigorous manner, cither that these things must be procured by 
some other means, or else that the Kev. Mr Stalling must go 
without them — which hist alternative would be an absurd pro* 
cra.Htination of the fruits of success, where success was certain, 
lifr Stelling was so broad-chested and resolute that he felt equal 
to anything ; he would become celebrated by shaking the cou- 
sciences of his hearers, and he would by-and-by edit a Greek 
play, and invent seveml new readings. He had not yet selected 
the play, for having been married little more than two years, 
his leisure time had been much occupied with attentions to Mrs 
Stelling ; but he had told that 6ne w*oman w*hat lie meant to do 
some day, and she felt great confidence in her husband, os a 
man who understood everything of that sort. 

But the immediate step to future success w’os to bring on Tom 
Tulliver during this first half-year; for, by a singular coincidence, 
there had b^n some negotiation concerning another pupil from 
the same neighbourhood, and it might further a decision in Mr 
Stelling’s favour, if it w'cre understood that young IMlliver, who, 
Mr Btelling observed in conjugal privacy, was rather a rough 
cub, had made prodigious progress in a short time. It was on 
this ground that he was severe with Tom about his lessons ? lie 
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Wiis cW:\rlv a V'*'y " liose powers would never be developed tlirough 
tlie luecUuiu of the grammar, without the application of 

some sternness. Not that Mr Stelliiig wiis a harsh-tempered or 
unkiiiil man — <juite the c«)ntrary : he was jocose with Tom at 
table, and corrected his piMvinciali^ms and his deportment in the 
most playful manner ; but p»H)r Tom Wi\s i>idy the more cowed 
and confusetl by this double novelty, for he had never been used 
to jokes at all like Mr Stelling’s ; and for the first time in his 
life he had a i)ainful sense that he was all wn>ng somehow. 
When Mr Stelling said, as the roast-beef wiis being uncovered, 
•“Now, Tulliver ! which would you rather decline, ro;ist-beef or 
the Latin for it!" — Tom, to whom in his coolest moments a pun 
would have been a hard nut, was thrown into a state of cm- 
barr.vssed alarm that made everything dim to him except the 
feeling that he would nithcr not liave anytliing to do with Latin : 
of course he answered, “ lloast-bcef,” whereupon there followed 
much laughter and some practical joking with the plates, from 
which Tom gathered that he had in some mj’sterious way refused 
beef, and, in fact, made hiin.sclf appear “ a silly/' If he could 
have seen a fellow-pupil undergo these iviiiiful operations and 
survive them in good s|iirits, he might sooner have taken them 
as a matter of course. Hut there are two expensive forms of 
cduci\tion, either of which a parent may pnicurc for his son by 
sending him as solitary pupil to a clcrg}’man : one is, the enjoy- 
ment of the reverend gentleman’s undivided neglect ; the other 
is, the endurance of the reverend gentleman’s undivided atten' 
tiem. It was the latter privilege for which Mr Tulliver paid a 
high price in Tom's initiatory month.s at King’s Lorton. 

'riiut respectable miller and maltster had left Tom behind, and 
driven homeward in a state of great mental satisfaction. He 
considered that it w.is a happy moment for hini when lie had 
thought of asking lliloy’s advice ab<iut a tutor for Tom. Mr 
Stelling’s eyes were so wide open, and ho talked in such an off- 
hand, matter-of-fact way — answering every difficult slow remark 
of Mr Tulliver’s with, “ I see, my -good sir, I see “To be sure, 
to bo sure “ You want your son to bo a man who will make 
his way in the world," — that Mr Tulliver was delighted to find 
in liiin a clergyman wliaso knowledge was so applicable Ut the 
everyday affairs of tins life. Except Counsellor Wyldc, whom 
ho had heard at the last sessions, Mr Tulliver thought the Rev. 
Mr Stelling was the shrewdest fellow ho had ever met with— 
not unlike Wyldc, in fact : he bad the same way of sticking his 
thumbs in the amtholcs of his waistcoat. Mr Tulliver was not by 
any means an exception in mistaking brozeuness for shrewdness : 
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most laymen thought Slelling shrewd, and a man of remarkable 

powers genera ly ; it was chieHy by hLs clerical brethren that he 

was considered rather a dull fellow. Jhit he told Mr I'niliver 

several stories about “ Swing " and incendiarism, and it^kod his 

advice alM, lit feeding pigs in so thoroughly secular and judicious 

a manner, with .so much polished glibness of tongue, tl.at the 

iinller thought, hero wxs the very thing he wanted for Tom. He 

had no doubt this first-rate man was ncciuainted with every branch 

of information, and knew exactly wliat Tom must learn in order 

U) beanie a match for the lawyers — which poor .Mr Tulliver 

liim-self did not know, and so wa.s nece.ssarily thrown for self- 

direction on this wide kind of inference. It is hardly fair to 

laugh at him for I have known much more highly-in.stnicted 

persons than he make inferences quite as wide, an<l not at all 
wiser. 


As for Tulliver— finding that Mrs Stelling’s views as to 
the ainng of linen and the frc<jucnt recurrence of hunger in a 
growing Ixiy, entirely coincided with her own ; moreover, that 
. Its btelliiig, though 80 young a woman, and only anticipating 
Her second confinement, had gone through very nearly the same 
expeneiice as herself with regiird to the behaviour and funda- 
mental character of the monthly nurse — she expre.sscd great con- 
tentment to her hu.sband, w hen they drove aw ay, at leaving Tom 
with a w-oinan who. in sjiite of her youth, Reemed quite sensible 
and motherly, and asked advice as prettily a.s could be. 

“ X'hey must be very well off, though,” said Mrs Tulliver, “for 

cverj thing’s as nice as can bo all over the house, and that watered- 

silk she had on cost a pretty penny. Sister Pullet has got one 
like It. 

Ah, SAid Mr Tulliver, ** he’s got some income besides the 

ciimcy, I reckon. Perhap 5 i her father allows ’em J?onicthing. 

Iherc « Tom 'ull be another hundred to him, and not much trouble 

either, by hU own account : he says touching comes natural to 

kiriL That’s wonderful, now,” aildcd Mr Tulliver, turning liLs 

Jiead on one side, and giving his horse a meditative tickling on 
the nanlc 

it was because teaching came naturally to Mr 
WteUing, that ho set about it with that uniformity of methml 
and indei>endence of circumstances, which distinguish the actions 
of animals understood to be under the immediate teaching of 
nature, ifr Broderip’s amiable beaver, as that charming natu*- 
nihst tells us, busied himself as earnestly in constructing a dam, 
|n a room up three pair of stairs in London, os if he hod been 
laying his foundation in a stream or lake in Upper Canada. It 
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was “ Hinny's ■' function to ; tlio absence of water or of 

possible pioi'eny was an acciilent fur which ho was iK>t account- 
able With the siiine unerring instinct Mr Stelling set to work 
at his natural inethod of in.slilhng the Eton (Jrainiuar and Euclul 
into the niind of Tom Tulliscr. This, he consiih reil, w;ls the only 
basis of solid instruction : all other means of education were mere 
charlatanism, and could produce nothing better than sniatterers. 
Fixed on this firm basis, a man might obseiwe the display of 
various or special knowledge made by irregularly educated 
pco|>le with a pitying smile : all that sort of thing was very well, 
but it was iinpo.ssible these people coidd form sound opinions. 
In holding this conviction Mr Stelling was not biassed, as some 
tutors have been, by the excessive accuracy or extent of his own 
scholarship; and as to his views about Euclid, no opinion could 
have been freer from jiersoual partiality. Mr Stelling was very 
fur from being led astray by enthusiasm, either religious or in- 
tellectual; on the other hand, he had no secret belief that every- 
thing was humbug. He thought religion was a very excellent 
thing, and Aristotle a great authority, and deaneries and pre- 
bemls useful institutions, and Great Hritain the providential bul- 


wark of Protestantism, and faith in tbe unseen a great support to 
afflicted minds: ho believed in all these things, a.s a Swiss hotel- 
keeper believes in the beauty i»f the scenery around him, and in 
the pleasure it gives to artistic visitors. And in the same way 
Mr Stelling believed in his method of education : he had no 
doubt that he was doing the very best thing for Mr Tulliver’s 
boy. Of course, when the miller talked of “mapping” and 
“summing” in a vagtie and diffident nuntner, Mr Stelling had 
set his mind at rest by an assurance that bo under8t<K>d what 
was wanted ; for how was it |>os.sible the good man could form 
any reasonable judgment about the matter] Mr StelHng’sduty 
was to teach the lad in the only right way — indeed, ho knew no 
other : ho had not wasted his time in the acquirement of any- 


thing abnormal. 

He very soon set down poor Tom as a thoroughly sUipid lad ; 
for though by hard labour he could get particular declensions 
into his brain, anything so abstract as the relation between 
cases and terminations could by no means get such a lodgment 
there as to enable him to recognise a chance genitive or dative. 
This stnick Mr Stelling as something ntore than natural stupidity : 
he suspected obstinacy, or at any rate, indifferonce } and lectured 
Tom severely on his want of thorough application. “ You feel 
no interest in what you’re doing, sir,” Mr Stelling would say, 
and the rei>roach was painfully tnio Tom had never found any 
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difficulty in discerning a pointer from a setter, ■\xlien once lie 
had been told the distinction, and his perceptive powers were 
not at all deficient. I fancy they were quite a.s strong as those 
of the Rev. Mr .Steliing; for Tom could predict witli accuracy 
what number of horses were ciuitering behind him, he could 
throw a sUme right into the centre of a given ripple, he could 
giieasto a fraction how many lengths of his stick it would take 
to reach across the jilaygrouiid, and could draw almost perfect 
squares on his slate without any measuremeut But Mr .Stell- 
ing took no note of these things: he only observed that Tom's 
faculties failed lum before the abstractions hideously syuiUdised to 
mm in the pages of the Eton Grammar, and that he was in a state 
bordering on idiocy with regard to the demonstration that two 
given triangles must bo equal— 'though he could discern with 
^eat proinptitude and cerUiinty the fact that they ecpiaj. 

hence Mr *Stelling concluded that Tom’s brain being peculiarly 
impen-iuus to etymology and demonstrations, was jieculiarly in 
need of being ploughed and harrowed by these patent imple- 
meiita: u was his favourite inctapbor, that the classics and geo- 
metiy constituted that culture of the mind which prepared it 
or the reception of any subsequent crop. 1 say n<»tlitng against 
air otellinga theory: if we are to Inive one regimen for all 
nniidd, his seems to me as goinl as any other. I only know it 
turned out as uncomfortably for Torn Tulliver as if he lind been 
plied with cheese in order to remedy a g^istric weakness w hich 
prevented him from digesting iU It is astonishing what a dif* 

1 by changing the metaphor ! Once call 

the brain an intellectual stomach, and one’s ingenious conception 
of the classics and geometry as jiloughs and harrows seems to 
settle nothing. But then it is open to some one else to follow 
great authorities, and call the mind a sheet of white paper or a 
mirror, in which case one’s know'ledge of the digestive process 
becomes quite irrelevant. It was doubtless an ingenious idea 
to call the camel the ship of the desert, but it would hardly lead 
one far in training tliat tisefuJ beast. O Aristotle ! if you had 
had the advantage of being the freshest modern ” instead of the 
greatest ancient, would you not have mingled your praise of 
metaphorical speech, as a sign of high intelligence, with a lam- 
entation that intelligence so rarely shows itself in speech without 
metaphor, — that we am so seldom declare what a thing is, ex- 
cept by saying it is something else 1 

Tom Tulliver, being abundant in no form of speech, did not 
use any metaphor to declare his views as to the nature of Latin : 
he never called it an instrument of torture; and it >vas not until 
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he ;r<>t on i^oino way in the next half-year, anti in the He- 
lectus, that he w;u5 atlvancetl enough to call it a “ In^rc and 
“ beastly stulT/' At present, in relation to this deiuaiul that he 
shouUl learn Latin declensions anti conjugations, Tom w;is in a 
state of iis blank \iniinaginativeness coueerning tlie cimse aiul 
tendcMicy of his sntTcrings, as if he had been an innocent shrew- 
mouse imprisoned in the split trunk of an ;xsh-trcc in order t<i 
cure lameness in c;ittlc. It is doubtless almost incredible to in- 
strueted minds of the present day tliat a boy of twelve, not be- 
longing strictly to “ the masses'* who are now understooil to 
have the monopoly of mental darkness, should have had no 
<listinct idea how there came to be such a thing as L;itin on this 
earth : yet so it was with Toni It would have taken a long 
while to make conceivable to him that there ever existed a 
pco]de who bought and sold sheep and oxen, and trauMcted the 
evcry<lay affairs <'f life, through the medium of this language, 
and still longer ti> make him understand why he should bo called 
upon to learn it, when its connection %nth those affairs had be- 
come cntirelj* latent. far as Tom had gained any acquaint- 
ance with the Romans at Mr Jacobs’ acaiicmy, his knowledge 
wasS strictly correct, but it went no farther than the fact that 
they were ” in the New Testament;’* and Mr Stclling was not 
the man to enfeeble and emasculate his pupil’s mind by aim- 
plifying and explaining, or tti re<lacc the tonic effect of etymology 
by mixing it with smattering, extraneous infunnation, such as is 
given to girhs. 

Yet, strange to Siiy, umlor this vigorous treatment Tom be- 
c.aine more like a girl than he had ever been in his life lioforc. 
lie had a largo share of pride, which had hitherto found itself 
very comfortable in the world^ despising old Qogglcs, and re- 
posing in the sense of unquestioned rights ; but now this same 
]»ride met with nothing but bruises and crushings. Tom was 
too olcar-sightc<l not to bo aware that Mr StelliBg’s standard of 
things was quite different, was certainly something higher in 
the eyes of the world than that of the people he had been living 
amongst, and that, brought in contact with it, he, Tom TuHiver, 
appeared uncouth and stupid : he was by no means indifferent 
U\ this, and his pride got into an uneasy condition which quite 
nullified liis boyhsh self-satisfaction, and gave him something of 
the girl's susceptibility. Ho was of a very firm, not to say 
obstinate disposition, but there was no bnito-Uko rebellion and 
recklessness in his nature : the huinnn sensibilities predominated, 
and if it had occurred bi him that ho could enable himself to 
show some quickness at his lessons, and so acquire Mr Stelling'd 
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approbation, hy standing on uiie leg for an inconvenient length 
uf time, or rappiiig hL^ head moderately against the wall, or any 
voluntary action of that sort, he would certainly have tried it. 
liut no— Tom had never heard that these measures would 
bnghten the understanding, or strengthen the verbal memory 
and he was not given to hypothesis and exjieriment. It did 
occur to him that he could perhaps get some help by prajing 
for It ; but as the prayers he said every evening were forms 
Jeamed by heart, he rather shrank from the novelty and irregu- 
anty of introducing an eictempore passage on a topic of petition 
Jor which he was not aware of any precedent. But one day 
k ^ down, for the fifth time, in the supines of 

the third conjugation, and Mr Stelliiig, convinced that this must 
be <arelessness, since it transcended the bounds of possible 
stupnUty, had lectured him very seriously, pointing out that if 
he failed to seize the present golden opportunity of learning 

^piiies, he would have to regret it when he became a man, 

Tom, more miserable than usual, determined to try his sole re- 
source ; and that evening, after his usual form of prayer for Ins 
parents and “ little sister’' (he had begun to pray fur Maggio 
when she was a baby), and that he might be able always to keep 
Uod 8 corninandiiients, he added, in the same low whisper, **and 
plc^ to make me always remember my Latin.’' He pause<l a 
iJttlo to consider how he should pray al^ut Kuclid — whether he 
should ask U> see what it meant, or whether there was any other 
mental state which would be more applicable to the case. But 
at l^t he added — “ And make Mr Stelling say 1 shan't do 
Luciid any more. Amen/' 

The fact that ho got through his supines without mistake the 
next day, encouraged him to persevere in this appendix to his 
prayers, and neutralised any scepticism that might liave arisen 
from Mr Stelling^s continued demand for Euclid. But his faith 
broke down under the apparent absence of all help W’lien he got 
into the irregular verbs. It seemed clear that Tom's despair 
under the ^prices of the present tense did not constitute a ftofius 
worthy of interference, and since this w*aa the climax of his dif- 
ficulties, where was the use of praying for help any longer i He 
mode uj> his mind to this conclusion in one of his dull, lonely 
evenings, which ho spent in the study, preparing his lessons for 
the morrow. His eyes were apt to get dim over the page — 
though be hated crying, and was ashamed of it : lie couldn't 
help thinking with some affection even of Spouncer, w'hom bo 
used to fight and quarrel with ; ho would have felt at home 
with Spouncer, and in a condition of 6U|>eriority. And then the 
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tnill, ana t),o river, an<l Yap , bricking up his cap ready to obey 
the least sii;n ^vhen Turn s;u<l “ Hoigh ’ • wouUl all con.e before 
him ill a sort of calenture, when lus lingers pla> ed absently nj 
his pocket with his great knife and his coil of whip-cord, and 
other relics of the past. Tom, as I said, had never been so 
much like a girl in his life before, and at that epoch of jrregu ar 
verbs his spirit was further depresseil by a new means of mental 
development, which liad been thought of for him out of sclmol 
hours. Mrs Stelling had lately had her second baby, and .xs 
nothing could be more s.dutary for a hoy than to feel hiniselt 
useful, Mrs Stelling considered she was doing Tom a service by 
setting him to watch the little cherub Laura whUe the nurse was 
occu|>ie<l with the sickly baby. It was quite a pretty employ- 
ment for Tom to take little Laura out in the sunniest hour ol 
the nutumn day— it would help to make him feel that Uirton 
Parsonage was a home for him, and that ho was one (>f the 
family. Tlic little cherub Laura, not being an nccomphshcd 
walker at present, bad a ribbon fastened round her waist, by 
which Tom held her as if she had been a little dog during the 
minutes in which she chose to walk ; but iw these were rare, ho 
was for the most part carrj'iiig this lino child round and rmind 
the garden, within sight of Sirs Stelling s window— according 
to orders. If anyone considers this unfair and even oiipressive 
towanls Tom, I beg him to consider that there arc feminine 
virtues which are with difficulty combined, even if they arc not 
incompatible. When the wife of a poor curate contrives, under 
all lier disadvaiitagc-s, to dress extremely well, and to have a 
stylo of coiffure which requires that her nurse shall occasionally 
officiate os lady’s-maid, — when, moreover, her dinner-jiartics 
and her drawing-room show that effort at elegance and complete- 
ness of appointment to which ordinary women might imagine a 
lai^o income necessary, it would be unreasonable to expect of 
her that she should employ a second nurse, or even act as a 
nurse herself. Mr Stelling know better : he saw that Ids wife 
did wonders olready, and was proud of her : it wa-s ^rtainly not 
the best thing in the world for young Tulliver’s gmt to carry « 
heavy child, but he had plenty of exercise in long walks with 
himself, and next half-year Mr Stelling would see alwut having 
a drilling-ma.stcr. Among the many means whereby Mr Stelling 
intended to bo more fortunate than the bulk of his follow-men, 
ho had entirely given up that of having his own way in his own 
house. What then 1 ho had married “ns kind a little soul os 
ever breathed,” according to Mr Riley, who had been nequmnted 
with Mrs Stelling’s blond ringlets and smiling demeanour 
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tlin^ighout hj.T maiden li/e. and um the strenfrth of that kn.nv- 
ledge would have bean ready any .lay to pronounce that what- 

l‘er married Ufe must be 

entirely Mr Stelling .s fault. 

1 rfi-sposition, he would certainly have 

hated the little cherub Liium, but he was to.> kind-hearted a la.l 
lor that— there was too much in him of the fibre that turns to 
true manliness, and to protecting pity for the weak. I am afraid 
he hated Mrs bteiling. and contracted a la.sting dislike to pale 
blond ringlets and broad plaits, as directly associated with 
liaughtine-s-s of manner, and a frequent reference to other people’s 
duty. Hut he coiildii t help j.lapng with little Launi, and 
hking to amuse her: he even sacrificed his percussion-caps for 
her Mke, m de.spair (»f their ever scndiig a greater tnirpose — 
thinking the small Hash and hang would delight her, and thereby 
drawing down on himself u rebuke from Mrs ytelling for teach 
ing her child to play with fire. Laura \va.s a sort of playfellow 
—and O how Tom longed lor plaj*fellows ! In his secret heart 
he yearned to have Maggie with him. and was almo.st ready to 
dote on her exasperating acts of forgetfulness ; though, when he 
was at home, he always represented it as a great favour on his 
part to let Maggie trot by his side on his pleasure excursions. 

And before tiiia dreary half-year was ended. Maggie actually 
came. Mrs Stellmg had given a general invitation for the little 
girl to come and sUiy witli her brother: so when Mr Tulliver 
drove over to King s Lorton late in October, Maggie came too, 
with the sen.se that she %vas taking a great journey, and begin- 
ning to see the world. It was Mr Tulliver’s first visit to see 
Tom, for the lad must learn not to think too much about home. 

“ Well, my lad,” he said to Tom, when Mr Stelling had left the 
room to announce the arrival to his wife, and Maggie had begun 
to kiss Tom freely, “ you look rarely ! School agrees with you." 
Tom wished lie had looked rather ill. 

“ I don’t think I am well, father," said Tom ; “ I wish you’d 
ask Mr Stelling not to let mo do Euclid — it brings on the tooth- 
ache, I think.” 

(The toothache was the only malady to which Tom had ever 
been subject.) 

” Euelid, my lad— why, what’a that 1 ” said Mr Tulliver. 

O,^ I don’t know: it’s definitions, and axioms, and triangles, 
and things. It’s a book I’ve got to learn in — there’s no sense in it." 

"Go, go I” said Mr Tulliver, reprovingly, "you mustn’t say 
so. You must leam wliat your master tells you. He knows 
what it’s right for you to Icani." 
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» 77/ help you now. Tom.” Maggie, with a little air of 

patronising consolation. “ I’m come to stay ever so long. Jf Mn* 
Stclling asks me. I’vo hnnight my box and my pinafores, 

haven’t I, father ?’* i i.* \ 

VoK help me, you silly little thing ! saul Tom, in such high 

spirits at this announcoment that he quite enjoyed the 
eonfoumliiig Maggie by showing her a page ^ 

should like to seo you doing one of m// lessons ! M by, 1 learn 

Latin too! Girls never learn such things. They re too 


“ I know what Latin is very well,” said Maggie, confidently. 
“ Ijitin’s a language. There are I^atin woitl.s in the Dictionary. 

There’s bonus, a gift.” 

“Now, you’re just ^xTong there, Miss Maggie! said loni, 

secretly astonished. “ You think you’re very wise ! But 
■ b«)iius’ means ‘ good,’ a.s it happens— bonus, Imiia, bonum.” 

“ Well, that’s no re.ason why it shouldn’t mean ‘ gift,’ ” said 
Miiggie, stoutly. “ It may mean several things — almost every 
woitl doe.s. There's ‘ lawn.’— it means the grruss-plot, o-s well as 
the .stuff pocket-liandkerchiefs arc made of." 

“ Well done, little ’un," sjiid Mr'ruUiver, laughing, while Tom 
felt rather disgusted with Maggie’s knowiiigness, though beyond 
measure cheerful at the thought that she wa.s going to stay with 
him. Her conceit would soon be overawed by the actual inspec- 


tion of his liooks. 

Mrs Stelling, in her prcjwing invitation, did not mention a 
longer time than a week for Maggie’s stay; but Mr Stelling, 
who took her between hi.s knees, and asked her where she stole 
her dark eyes from, insisted that she must stay a fortnight. 
Maggie thought Mr Stelling \va.s a channiiig man, and Mr Tul- 
liver was quite proud to leave his little wench where she would 
have an opportunity of showing her cleverness to appreciating 
strangers. So it was agreed that she should not be fetched 
home till the end of the fortnight. 

“ Now, then, come with me into the study, Maggie,” said Tom, 
as their father drove away. ** What do you shako and toss your 
head now for, you silly 1 " he continued ; for though her hair 
was now under a now dispensation, and was brushed smoothly 
behind her cars, she seemed still in imagination to bo tossing it 
out of her eyes. “ It makes you look as if you were crazy.” 

“ O, 1 can’t help it,” said Maggie, imi>aticntly. “ Don’t tease 
mo, Tom. O, what books ! ” she exclaimed, as she saw the 
bookcases in the study. How I should like to have as many 
books as that 1 
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WTiy, you couldii t read one of ’em/’ s;ud Tom, triumoliunllv. 
“ They’re all Latin.’* 

No, they aren’t/* :jaid Magu-ie. I can read the back of 
this . , . , History of the JJecline and h\xU of tlic Homan 
Empire.” 

“ Well, \vhat docs that mean ? You don’t know/’ said Tom, 
wagging his head. 

“But I could soon find out/* said Magine, scomfullv 
‘‘Why, how r ^ 

“ I should look in.sidc, and see what it %vas about/’ 

“ \ou’d better not, Miss Maggie/' said Tom, seeing her hand 
on the volume. Mr Stclling lets nobody touch his l)ooks with- 
out leave, and / shall catch it, if you take it out.” 

O, very well ! Let me see all your books, then,” said Maggie, 
turning to throw her arms round Tom’s neck, and mb his check 
with her small round nose. 

Tom, in the gladness <if his heart at having dear old Maggie 
to dispute with and crow over again, seized her round the waist, 
and l^gan to jump with her round the large library table. Away 
they jumped with more and inure vigour, till Maggie’s hair tlcw 
from behind her ears, and twirled about like an animated mop. 
But the revolutions round tlie table became more and more 
irregular in their sweep, tiD at last reaching Mr Stelling’s read- 
ing-stand, they sent it thundering down with its heavy lexicons 
to the floor. Happily it was the gn>uiid-floor, and the study 
was a one-storied wing to the house, so that the downfall made 
no alarming resonance, though Tom stood dizzy and aghast fora 
few minutes, dreading the appearance of or Mrs Stelling. 

“ O, 1 say, Maggie,” said Tom at last, lifting up the stand. 

“ we must keep quiet here, you know. If we break anything, 
Mrs Stelling *11 make us cry pcccavd.” 

“What’s that?” said Maggie. 

“O, it’s the Latin for a good scolding,” said Tom, not with- 
out some pride in his knowledge. 

“ Is she a cross woman 1 ” said Maggie. 

“ I believe you !” said Tom, with un emphatic nod. 

“ I think all women are crosser than men,”said Maggie. “Aunt 
Glegg*8 a great deal crosser that Uncle Qlcgg, and mother scolds 
me more than father does.” 

“ Well, you'll be a woman some day,” said Tom, “ so you 
needn’t talk 

“ But I shall be a clever woman,” said Maggie, wtUi a toss. 

“ O, I daresay, and a nasty conceited thing. Everybody ’ll 
hate you.” 
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“ r.iit you ouphtii t to hMo me. T-.m : it’ll l>c very wicko.l ..f 
ymi, for 1 shall he y»iur sister. 

“ Yes, but if you’re a nasty di.saj^rccable thing, I .■‘hull hate 

you.” Tin 

“ d l.nt, Tom, you won’t ! I shan’t be disagreeablo. 1 shall 

be very good to yoxi — and I shall be good t«» everybody. ^ on 

won t hate me really, will you, Tom?” 

“ O, bother ! never mind ! Come, it’s time for mo to learn niy 
lessons. See here ’ what I’ve got to d«>,' Siiid Tom, dnr^ing 
Maggie towards hitn and showing her his theorem, while slie 
|iushctl her hair behind her cars, and prepared herself to pn>ve 
her c;tp.ibiUty of helping him in Euclid. She began to rca«i with 
full confidence in her own powers, but presently, becoming quite 
bewildered, her face flushed with irritation. It was unavoidal)le 

she must confess her incompctency, and she was not fond of 

humiliation. 

“ It’snon.sense !” she said, “and very' ugly stuflf — nobody need 
want to make it otit.” 

" Ah, there now. Miss Maggie !” said Tom, drawing the book 
away, and wagging his head at her, “ you sec you’re not so clever 
as you thought you were.” 

“O,” said Maggie, pouting, “I daresay I could make it otit, 
if I'd learned what goes before, as you have.” 

“ But th.at's what you just couldn't. Miss Wisdom,” said Tom. 

“ For it’s all the harder when you know what goes before : for 
then you’ve got to say what definition 3. is and what axiom V. 
is. But get along with yo\» now : 1 must go on with this. Here’s 
the Latin Grammar, what you can make of that.” 

Maggie found the Latin Grammar quite soothing after her 
mathematical mortification ; for she delighted in new words, and 
quickly found that there was an English ICey at the end, which 
would make her very wise about Latin, at slight ex])ense. She 
presently made up her ntind to skip the rules in the Syntax — 
the examples became so absorbing. These mysterious sentences^ 
snatched from an unknown context, — like strange horns of beasts, 
and leaves of unknown plants, brought from some far-off region, 
— gave boundlcs.s scope to her imagination, and were all the more 
fascinating because they were in a peculiar tongue of their own, 
which she could learn t<» intcqirct. It was really very interesting 
— the Latin Grammar that Tom had saiil no girls could leim : 
and she was proud because she found it interesting. The most 
fragmentary examples were her favourites. Morn vmnibuji 
ctmimunis would have been jejune, only she liked to know the 
Latin ; but the fortunate gentleman whom every one congratu* 
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latcd because he bud a son endowed witli snc/i a di^iiosilion ' 
atfurded herajpeat deal of pleasant C4>njecturts and she wjis quite 
lost in tlie thick grove i>cnetrable by iiu star,’^ when Tuin called 
out, 

‘‘Now, then, Magsie, give us the Grammar!” 

“O, Tom, it’s such a pretty book !” she said, as she jumped 
out of the large ann-chuir to give it him ; “it s much prettier 
than the Dictionary. I could learn Latin very soon. I don t 
think it’s at all hard. ’ 

‘‘O, I know what you’ve been doing,” said Tom ; “you’ve 
been readuig the English at the end. Any donkey can do that/’ 

loin seized the book and opened it with a determined and 
business-like air, as much as to say that he had a lesson to learn 
which no donkeys would find themselves equal to. Maggie, 
Hither piqued, turned to the bookcases to amuse herself with 
puzzling out the titles. 

Pre-sently Tom adled to her : “ Here, Magsie, come and hear 
if I can say thh*. Stand at that cud of the Lible, where Mr 
Stelliiig sits when he hears me.” 

Maggie obeyed, and took the open book. 

“ Where do y<m begin, Tom I ” 

“ O, I begin at ^ A/f/)eflnt{va nriornm,’ because I say all over 
again what Tve been learning this week.” 

Tom sidled along pretty well for three lines; and Maggie Wiia 
beginning to forget her office of prompter in speculating as to 
what man could mean, which came twice over, wdieii he stuck 
fast at Sunt efntm value rum. 

“ Don’t tell me, Moggie ; Sunt ctuon votucrufu . . . Sunt 
etiam vi^lucrnm . . . ut Mtrea^ cetus . . 

No/’ said Maggie, opening her mouth and shaking her head. 

“ Sunt eliam volurrumy* s;iid Tom, very slowly, as if the 
next words might bo expected to come sooner wdieii lie gave 
them this strong hint that they were waited for. 

C, e, u,” said Maggie, getting impatient 

O, I know — hold your tongue,” said Tom. Ceu jnuiserj 
liiruntlo ; Ferarum .... ferarum . ♦ /’ Tom took his pencil 
and made several hard dots with it on his book-cover .... 
^/ernrum . . . 

‘‘ O dear, O dear, Tom/^ said 31aggie, ‘‘ what a time you are ! 
Ut . . . /• 

Uty ostrea . . . 

“ No, no,” said Maggie, ‘‘ uiy tigrU . . . 

O yes, now I can do,” said Tom ; “ it was tif/ris, I’d 

forgotten : ui tajrUy vuljte^; ei 
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With some further stammering aiul rci>ctition, Tom got through 


the next few lines. 

“ Now, then,” he s;u«l. “ the next is what J vc just learnt In 
to iiiornnv. (live me h«»lil of the hook a ininvite. 

After some whispered gabbling, assisted by the beating of his 
fist on the biblc, Tom returned the bot)k. 


“ Afagcul<i fiominn iu a," he began. 

“ No, Tom,” said Maggie, “ that doesn’t come next. It s 
N'linrn rum cresfcfiis ^cnittivo . . . 

“ genittico," exclaimed Tom, with a derisive laugh, 

for Tom had learned this omitted iwussage for his yesterday’s 
lesson, and a young gentleman doc.s not require an intimate or 
extensive acquaintance with Latin before he can feel the pitiable 
nbsunlity of a false quantity. “ Vreskeus gcuitlivo! What a 

little silly you arc, Maggie !” . 

‘•Well, you needn’t laugh, Tom, for you didn't remember it 
at all I’m sure it's spelt so; how was I to know ^ 

“ Phee-e-e-h 1 I told you girls couldn't leani Latin. It’s 


Nunie.H non crcsccns genitivo." 

“Very well, then,” said Maggie, pouting. “ I can say that 
as well as you can. And you don’t mind your stops. For you 
ought to stop twice as long at a semicolon as you do at a comma, 
and you make the longest stops where there ought to be no stoji 
at all” 


“O, well, don’t chatter. Let me go on.” 

They wore presently fetched to .spend the rest of tlio evening 
in the drawing-room, and Maggie became so animated with Mr 
Stelling, who, she felt sure, admired her cleverness, that Tom 
was rather amazed and alarmed at her audacity. But she was 
suddenly subdued by Mr StclUng’s alluding to a little girl of 
whom ho had heard that she once ran away to the gy^isics. 

“What a very odd little girl that must be 1” said Mrs Stel- 
ling, meaning to bo playful — but a playfulness that turned on 
her supposed oddity was not at all to Maggie’s tasto. She 
feared that Mr Stelling, after all. did not think much of her, 
and went to bed in rather low spirits. Mrs Stelling, she felt, 
looked at her as if she thought her hair was very ugly because 
it hung down straight behind. 

Nevertheless it was a very happy fortnight to Maggie, this 
visit to Tom. She was allowed to ^ in the study while he had 
his lessons, and in her various readings got very deep into the 
examples in the Latin Grammar. The astronomer who hated 
women generally, caused her so much puzzling speculation that 
she one day oskctl hfr Stelling if all astronomers hated women, 
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or wliethcr it was only this particular astronomer. But, fore- 
stalling bis answer, she said, 

"I suppose it's all astroiion^ers : bec;xuse, you know, they live 
up in higli tiiwers, and if the women c:uno there, they might Lilk 
and hinder them from hK)king at the stars.’* 

Mr Stellijig liked her prattle iiniiicMisely, and they were on 
the best terms. She told Toni she should like to go to scliool 
to Mr Stelling, as he did, and learn just the same things. She 
knew she could do Euclid, for she had looked into it ag<un, and 
she saw what ABC meant : they were the names of the lines. 

“ I'm sure you couldn't do it, now,'* said Tom ; and I'll just 
ask Mr Stclling if you could.** 

dotrt mind,'* said the little conceited minx. **I*11 ask 
him myself.*’ 

“ Mr Stelling,” she said, that same evening when they were in 
the drawing-room, “couldn’t 1 do £ucli<l, and all Torn's lessons, 
if you were to teach me instead of him 1 ” 

“No; you couldn’t,** said Tom, indignantly. “Girls can't 
do Euclid : can they, sir ?’* 

“They can pick up a little of everything, I daresay,’* said Mr 
Stelling. “They've a great deal of superficial cleverness; but 
they couldn’t go far irito anything. They’re quick and shallow.” 

Tom, delighted w'ith this verdict, telegrapbe^l his triumph by 
wagging his head at Maggie behind Mr Stelling’s chair. As for 
Moggie, she had hardly ever been so mortified. She had been 
so proud to be called “ quick ” all her little life, and now it ap- 
I>earcd that this quickness Vr*as the brand of inferiority. Iv 
would have been* better to be slow, like Tom. 

“Ha, ha! Miss Maggie !’* said Tom, when they were alone ; 
“you see it’s not such a fine thing to be quick- You’ll never 
go far into anything, you know.” 

And Maggie was so oppressed by this dreadful destiny that 
she lia^l no spirit for a retort. 

But when this small apparatu.s of shallow quickness wa.s fetched 
away in the gig by Luke, and the study was once more quite 
lonely for Tom, he missed her grievously. He Lad really been 
brighter, and had got through his lessons better, since she had 
been there ; and she had asked Mr Stelling so many questions 
about the Roman empire, and whether there really ever was 
a man who said, in Latin, “ I would not buy it for a farthing or 
a rotten nut,” or whether that had only been turned into Latin, 
that Tom had actually come to a dim understanding of the fact 
that there Lad once been people upon the earth who were so 
fortunate as to know Latin without learning it through the 
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niodiuin of the Eton Gruninar. This luuum>us i<lca was a frreat 
uthlition to his |ii>toric;il aeijnircinunls (luring this half-year, 
wliieli were otherwise coiitineil to an ej>itoinise(l history of the 
Jews. 

Hut the dreary half-year *li*l come to an oiul. How glad liun 
was to sec tlic last yellow leaves tinttering before the cold wind ! 
'Ihe dark afternoons, and the first December snow, seemeil to 
him far livelier than the August sunshine ; ami that he might 
make himself the suixt about the flight of the days that were 
carrying him homewanb he stm k twenty-one sticks deep in a 
corner of the garden, when he was three weeks from the luilidays, 
ami pulled one up every day with a great wrench, tlmonng it to 
a distance with a vigour of will which would have carried it to 
limbo, if it had been in the nature of stic ks to travel so far. 

Hut it w;is wi^rth purchasing, even at the heavy price of the 
Latin Grammar — the happiness of seeing the bright light in the 
])arlour at luiinc, as the gig p;issed noiselessly over the snow- 
covered bridge: the happiness of p:\ssing fixmi the cold air to 
the warmth ami the kisses and the smiles of that familiar hearth. 


wliero the pattern of the rug and the grate and the lire-ininH 
were •* first ideas*’ that it was no luon* pc^ssible to criticise tlian 
the solidity and extensitm of matter. There is no sense of e;use 
like the cose we felt in those scenes where wc were luirn, where 


ohjecta became dc;ir to us before wc had known the labour of 
clioiec, and where the outer world seemed (udy an extension of 
tmr own personality : wo accepted and h»ved it as w'e nccc]>ted 
our own sense of existence and our own limbs. Very coinimm- 
jdacc, even ugly, that furniture of our early Imme might lo<»k if 
it were put up to auction ; an improved taste in upholstery 
sccjrns it ; and is not the striving after something better and 
better in our surroundings, the grand characteristic that dis- 
tingiiishes man from the brute — or, to satisfy a scrupulous oc- 
cunicy of dehnition, that distinguishes the British man from tlio 
foreign brute? Hut licavcn knows where that striving might 
lead us, if our afTcctions had not a trick of twining round those 
old inferior things — if the loves and sanctities of our life bad no 
deep i in movable roots in memory One's delight in an elder 
berry bush overhanging the confused leafage of a hedgerow bank, 
as a more gladdening sight than the finest cistus or fuchsia 
spreading itself on the softest undulating turf, is an entirely un- 
jii-stifiable preference to a nursery-gardener, or to any of those 
severely regulated minebt who are free from the weakness of any 
otbichincnt that docs not rest on a demonstrable superiority of 
qualities. And there is no better reason for preferring this 
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rldcr\)i*rry bu^^h tliaii tliat it stirs an lucinory^tlK^t it 

is no iiiivclty in my litV, speakiinr tu inc* iiKrtlv tliionifli inv 
|*r<>cnt S( n>ibilitics t»» form ami colunr, l»ut ilic lon j < m 
loll of riiy existence, that ilscU into my ulicu 

wtMtJ vivid. 


CH ATTEK II 

THK CIlUlsTM VS HOLIDAY A 

Fine old C’hristm;vs willi tlie snowy Jiair ami nnlily fa<'c, had 
done Ins duty tliat year in tlic iioble^^t fasluon, ami had si t oil 
his rich ^dfts of warmth ami ciih>ur witJi all the heightcuing 
coiitnist of frost and smiw. 

Snow lay on the cruft and river hank in umluhitions softer 
than the limbs of infancy; it lay with the lu-atliest tiiiished 
border on every sloping roof, making the dark-red g;iblc.s stand 
fmt with a new de[>tli uf colour; it weighed heavily on the 
laurels and fir-treas, till it fell fr4»m them with a shmlderitjg 
sound; it chitheil the rough tnrjii|olieUl with wlnt<nes.s, atid 
made the sheep look like dark blotches ; the gates were all 
blocke<l up with the sloping drifts, and here and there a <lisre- 
ganlcd four-footed be^LSt .sto*>d as if petrified *‘111 uiirecumbeiit 
siidricss;’* there was no gleam, no shadow, for the heavens, tt»o, 
were one still, pale cloud — no sound or motion in anything but 
the dark river that flowed and moaned like an unresting sori<iw. 
Ihit old (’lirLstmiLH smiled ns lie laid this cnicl-secining sjiell on 
the out-door world, for he meant to light up home with new 
brightness, to deepen all the richness of iiiKloor colour, and give 
A keener edge of delight to the warm fragrance of food : he 
inc;uit to prepare a sweet imprisonment that would strengthen 
the primitive fellowship of kiinlrcd, and make the sunshine of 
familiar human faces ns welcome as the hidden day-star. 1 1 is 
kindness fell but hardly on the homeless — fell but hardly on the 
homes where the hearth was not very warm, and where the food 
had little fragrance ; where the human face.4 had no sunshine in 
them, but rather the leaden, blank- eyed gaze <if unex}HH*tant 
want. But the flue old se^uson meant well ; and if ho juts imt 
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learnt the secret how to bless men impartially, it is because his 
father Time, with over uurelentiiii' ptirpcJso, still hi«les that secret 
ill his own mighty, slow-beating heart. 

Ami yet this Christmius day, in spite of Tom's fivsh delight in 
home, wjvs not, he tlumght, .stiiiiehow or other, ipiite so happy as 
it had always been before. The red berries were just as abuii- 
ilant on the holly, and he and Maggie had dressed all the win- 
dow.s and mantelpieces and picture-frames on Christmas eve 
with a.s much taste as ever, wedding the thick-set scarlet clusters 
with branches of the black-berried ivy. Tlierc had been singing 
under the windows after midnight — supeniatunil singing, Maggie 
always felt, in spite of Tom’s contemptuous insistence that the 
singers were old Patch, the parish clerk, and the rest of the 
church choir : she trembled with awe when their caroling broke 
in upon her dreams, and the image of men in fustian clothes 
was always thrust away by the vksLon of angels resting on the 
parted cloud. The midnight chant had helped os usual to lift 
the morning above the level of common days ; and then there 
was the smell of hot toast and ale from the kitchen, at the break- 
fast hour ; the favourite anthem, the green boughs, and the short 
sermon, gave the appropriate festal character to the church- 
going ; and aunt and uncle Mos.s, with all their seven children, 
wore looking like so many reflectors of the bright parlour-fire, 
when the church-goers came back, stamping the snow from their 
feet. The pluiu-pudding was of the same handsome rouiidnc.ss 
as ever, and came in with the symbolic blue flames around it, 
as if it had been heroically snatched from the nether fires into 
which it had been thrown by dyspeptic Puritans ; the dessert 
was ns splendid as ci'cr, with its golden oranges, brown nuts, 
and the crj^talliiio light and dork of apple jelly and damson 
cheese : in all these things Christmas w'as ns it had always been 
since Tom could remember ; it was only distinguished, if by 
anything, by superior sliding and snowballs. 

Christmas was cheery, but not so Mr TulUver. He was irate 
and defiant, and Tom, though he espoused his father’s quarrels 
and shared his father's sense of injury, was not without some of 
the feeling that oppressed Moggie when Mr TulUver got louder 
and more angry in narration and assertion irith the increased 
leisure of dessert The attention that Tom might have con- 
centrated on bis nuts and wine was distracted by a sense that 
there were rascally enemies in the world, and that the business 
of grown-up life could hardly bo conducted without a good deal 
of qunrreUing. Now Tom was not fond of quarrelling, unless 
it could ao<m be put on end to by a fair stand-up fight with au 
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nrlvcrsary whom l>r lia<l cvory chaiiro of tlua^bing; aiul lus 
fatlifi's irritiiKlv talk made liiiii unoomfortabli*, tliou^li he never 
iM tiihtri] to for the U cliiiir, or c oma ived the 

Ihat liis fatlirr was laiihy in lhi> re>jKr*t. 

flic )Mrtirnlar tanlHidinniit of the cmI |>riiiri|>lc iiosv exiitiiij' 
Mr TullivcT s dctcnniiioci roistaiioc was ^ir l^ivart, >vho, having 
lands higlier u[) the was t;iking measures for their irriga- 

tion, wliich citlier were, or would be, or were bound to be (on 
the jirinciplo tliat water wxs water), an infringement on ^^r 
Tiilliver*s legitimate share of w*ater-i>owcr. Dix, wlio had a mill 
on the sticain, w;i.s a feeble auxiliary of Old Harry compared 
with Pivart. Dix had been brought to his senses by arbitration, 
ami WakcMi^s advice ha<l not carried /u'tn far ; no : Dix, Mr 
Tul liver cnii>i<lered, lia<l been as good a.s nowhere in point i>f 
law ; and in the intensity of liis indignation against Pivart, his 
contempt for a baffled adversary like Dix began to wear the air 
of a friendly attachment. He ha<l no male audience to-day ex- 
cept Mr Mo.ss, who knew nothing, .xs he said, <if the ** natur’ o* 
mills,*' and could cmly' assent to Mr Tolliver's arguments on the 
(I itriori ground of family relationship and monetary obligation ; 
but Mr Tullivcr did not talk with tlic futile intention of con- 
vincing his audience — he talked to relieve himself ; wdiitc good 
Mr Moss tiiade strong efforts to keep his eyes wide t>pen, in 
spite of the sleepiness which an unusually good dinner produced 
in his hard-worked frame. Mr^ Moss, more alive to the subject, 
and interested in every’thing that affected her brother, listeticd 
and fiut in sx word os often as maternal preoccupations allow*ed. 

Why, Pivart's a new name hereabout, brother, isn't it I * 
she said ; didn't own the land in father's time, nor yours 
either, before I Wiis imirried/' 

^‘New name? Ves — I should think it iV a new name,’* said 
Mr TuUiver, with angry emphasis. Dorlcote Mill’s l>cen in our 
family a hundred year and better, and nobody ever heard of a 
Pivart modelling with the river, till thU fellow arine and bought 
Hincoinc's farm out of hand, before anybody else could so much 
os say ^snaj).* But I'll Pivart him !" added Mr Tullivcr, lift- 
ing hia gIxsH with a sense that be had defined his resolution in 
an uiimisUikcabIc manner. 

You won^t be forced to go to law with him, I hope, brother 1 " 
said Mrs Muxs, with some anxiety. 

I don’t know what 1 shaU forced to ; but I know what 
1 .shall force liim to, with his dykes and crigatioiis, if there's 
any law to be brought to bear o’ the right side. 1 know well 
enough wdio’s at the bottom of it ; he’s gut Wakem to back him 
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rtiul 0"g him on. I know W.ikotn tolls him the law can't tonch 
liim for it. hut there’s folks c;ui liamlle the law besiiles NNakein. 

It tuke.s a hi^' r.uskil to beat him ; but tliere’.s biooer t.. be bMiml, 
as know more o’ th’ ins ami outs o’ the law, else how came 
Wakein to lose llrnmley’s suit for him I” 

Mr Tulliver was a strictly lumest man, ami j)rou(l of bein'' 
honest, but he consitlcre<l that in law the cmls of j\jsticc coiihl 
only be achieved by employing a stn>nger knave to frustnite a 
weaker. Law was a sort of cock-fight, in which it wi\s the busi- 
ne.ss of injured honesty to get a g'ainc bird with the best pluck 
and the strongest spurs. 

“ Gore’s no fool — you needn’t tell me that,” he observed 
presently, in a i>ugnacious time, as if poor Gritty had been urg- 
ing that lawyer’s capabilities ; “ but, you see, he isn t up to the 
law !us Wakem is. And water’s a very particular thing— you 
can’t pick it up with a pitchfork. That’s why it’s been nuts to 
Old Harry and the lawj’crs. It’s plain enough what’s the rights 
and the wrongs of water, if you look at it straightfornird ; for 
a river’s .a river, and if you’ve got a mill, you must bavo water 
to turn it ; and it's no use telling me, I’ivart’s crigation and 
nonsense won’t stop my >\heel ; I know what belongs to water 
better than that. Talk to me o’ what th’ engineers say ! I 
say it’s eiunmon son.se, as I’ivart’s dykes must do me an injur)’. 
IJut if that's their engineering, I'll put Tom to it by-and-by, 
ami he shall .see if he can’t find a bit more sen.se in th’ engineer- 
ing business than what t/mt comes to.” 

Tom, looking round with some anxiety at this announcement 
of his prosjjccts, unthinkingly withdrew a .small rattle he was 
amusing Ikiby Moss with, whereupon she, being a baby that 
knew her own mind with remarkable clearness, instantaneously 
expressed her sentiments in a piercing yell, and was not to bo 
apjieased even by the restoration of the rattle, feeling apparently 
that the original uTong of having it taken from her remained 
in all iUs force. Mrs Moss hurried away wuth her into another 
nioni, and expressed to Mrs T\illivcr, who accompffitied her, the 
conviction that the dear child bad good rca.sons for crying ; 
implying that if it was supposed to bo the rattle that baby 
clamoured f«>r. she was a misunderstood baby. The thoroughly 
justifiable yell being quieted, Mrs Moss looked at her sister-in- 
law and said — 

I’m sorry to see brother so put out about this water work.” 
It’s your brother’s way, Mrs Moss ; I'd never anything o’ 
that sort before I wa.s married,” said Mrs Tulliver, with a half- 
iinpUed reproach. She always spoke of her husband as “your 
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brother’^ to Mrs Mos.s in ony cose nnIjcmi liis line of coiKluct \v,vs 
ijnt matter of pure a<lmiratii>ii. Amiable MrsTulliver, ulio s\ius 
never anj^y in Ler life, had yet her nuld ^harc of tliat j^pirit 
Nvitliout which she coukl hanlly have been at once a Dodson 
and a woman. Beiiij; always on the defensive towards Ijerown 
sisters, it was natural that she should be keenly conscious of 
her superiority, even as the weakest Dodson, over a husband s 
sister, w ho, besides being j>ourly off, and inclined to “ liang on ’ 
her bn>ther, had the good-natured submi?vsiveness of a large, 
ca.sy-tcinpcred, untidy, prolitie woman, with affection enough in 
her not only for her own husband and abundant children, but 
for any number of collateral relations. 

“ 1 hope and l>ray he won't go to law,” said Mrs Moss, “for 
tliere's never any knowing wliere that dl end. And the right 
doesn’t allays win. 'I'his Mr l*ivart*s a rich man, by what 1 can 
make out, and the rich mostly get things their own way. ' 

“ As to tlial," Siiid Mrs Tullivcr, stroking her dress down, 
“ I've seen what riches are in my tnvn family ; for my sisters 
have got husbands as can affor<l to do pretty much w hat they 
like. lint 1 tiunk sometimes 1 sliall be ilrovc off my liead with 
tlie talk about this law and erigntioii ; ami my sisters lay all t)ie 
fault to me, for they don't know* what it U to marry a man like 
your brother — liow should they? «Sister Pullet ha.s her i^wu 
way from morning till night.*' 

“Well,” said Mrs Moss, “I d<m’t think I should like my 
Jiusband if he hadn't got any wits «d his own, and I had to fmd 
head -piece for him. It's a tlc.il easier in do what ple;iscs one’s 
husband, than to be pu//ling wliat else one should df».'’ 

“If people come to talk o' doing what pleases llieir husbands,’* 
*eud Mni Tullivcr, w itli a faint imitation of her sister CJIegg, 
“ I'm sure yotir brother might have waited a h)ng while before 
]ie'<l have found a wife that *nd have let him have his say in 
cver)*thing, as 1 <\u. It's nothing but law and crigation now, 
frt)in when we first get up in the morning till xvc g«i to bed at 
night; and I never contradict him; I only »ay — ‘Well, Mr 
Tulliver, do its y<ui like ; but whativer j'<ui t\o, don't go to law.’” 

Mrs Tulliver, as wc have seen, was not without inilueiico over 
her hnsbaml. No woman is ; slic ran always incline him to do 
eillicr what she wi-^hes, or the rover.He : ami on the emuposito 
imjiidsiw that were threatening to linriy Mr I'ullivcr into “ law ,” 
Ml’S Tiilliver’s moiiotoiion?> pleading Inul ibmbtless its share nf 
force ; it might even be comparable to that proverbial feather 
which has the credit f>r discredit of breaking the earners back ; 
though, on a strictly iiuparlial view, the blame ought rather to 
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lie with the previous weight of fonthcrs which had already placed 
the back in such imminent peril, that an otherwise iiinocen 
feather could not settle on it without misclucf. Not that Mrs 
Tulliver s feeble \>eseeching could have had tliis feathers weight 
in virtue of her single personality ; but whenever she departed 
from entire assent to her husband, he saw in her the represen- 
tative of the Dodson family ; and it was a guiding principle 
with Mr Tulliver, to let the Dodsons know that they were 
not to domineer over him, or — more specifically — that a male 
Tulliver wiis far more than equal to four female Dodsons, even 

though one of them was Mrs Glegg. . , T^ j 

But not oven a direct arg^imcnt from that typical Dodson 
female herself against his going to law, could have heightened 
his disposition towards it so much as the mere thought of W akem, 
continually freshened by the sight of the too able attorney on 
market-days. Wakem, to his certain knowledge, was (meta- 
phorically speaking) at the bottom of Pivarfs irrigation : Wakem 
ha«l tried to make Dix stand out, and go to law about the 
dam : it was unquestionably Wakem wht» had caused Mr Tulli- 
vor to lose the suit about the right of road and the bridge that 
made a thonnighfarc of his land for evcr>' vagal>ond who jircfernMl 
an opportunity of damaging private property to walking like an 
honest man along the high-rt>ad : all lawyers >vero more or less 
rascals, but Wakem’s rascality was of that peculiarly aggravated 
kind which jdaced itself in opposition to that form of right 
embodied in Mr TuUiver’s interests and opinions. And as an 
extra touch of bitterness, the injured miller had recently, in 
borrowing the five hundred |>ounds, been obliged to carry a little 
business to Wakem’s office on his own account A hook-nosed 
glib fellow ! as cool as a cucumber — alwaj’s looking so sure of his 
game ! And it was vexatious that Lav'yer Gore was not more like 
him, but wa.s a bald, round-featured man, with bland manners and 
fat hands ; a game-cock that you would be rash to bet upon 
against Wakem. Gore was a sly fellow ; his weakness did not 
lie on the side of scrupulosity; but the largest amount of wink- 
ing, however significant, is not equivalent to seeing through a 
stone wall ; and confident as Mr Tulliver was in his principle 
that water was water, and in the direct inference that Rvarthad 
not a leg to stand on in this affair of irrigation, he had an un- 
comfortable suspicion that Wakem had more law to show against 
thU (rationally) irrefmgnble inference, than Q ore could show for 
it But then, if they went to law, there was a chance for Mr 
Tulliver to employ Counsellor Wylde on his side, instead of hav- 
ing that admirable bully against him ; and the prospect of seeing 
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ii M*itiK'S8 of Wakein’s made lopcrsj»irc and boeoino oonfoundod, 

us .Mr 1 ullivor'.s witness had iniec been, av.ls ^dluriug to the lo\e 
retributive justice. 

Much rutninatiun had Mr TiiUivcr on these j)U;:zliiiu subjectsS 
during his rides <in tlie grey horse — much turning of tlic head 
from side to side, as the scales di|>])e<l alternately ; but the pro* 
bublc restdt wiis still out of sight, only to be reached through 
much hot argtnnciit and iteration in domestic and social life. 
Iliat initial stage of the dispute wliich oonsisted in the narration 
of the ciis.e and the enforcement of ilr Tulliver’s views concern- 
iiig it thn)ughc)ut the entire circle of his connections would 
necessarily take time, and at the beginning of Kebruarj', when 
loin w;is going to school again, there were sc^ircely any new items 
to be detected in his father’s statement of the ciise against Pivart, 
or any more Bpeeifio indication <if tlie measures he uius bent oi 
talking against that rash contr.ivener of the princi]>le tijat water 
was water. Itenition, like frictioiL is likely generate heat 
iiLStead of jirogrc*ss, and Mr Tul liver’s heat was certainly more 
and more palpable. If there bad been no new criilence on any 
other point, there hi\d been new evidence that Pivart \^as 
thick «as mud ’ with ^\'akcI^. 

“ Father, said Tom, one evening near the end of the holi- 
days, uncle Olegg siiys Wukem going to send his 

son to Mr Stelling. It isn*t true — what they snid about his 
going to be sent to France. You won’t like me to go to school 
with Wakem’s son, shall youl ” 

‘‘ It’s no matter for that, my boy,” said Mr Tulliver ; •‘don't 
you learn anything bad of liim, that's all. The lad’s a po«»r 
deformed creator, and takes after his mother in the face : I think 
there isn't much of hLs father in him. It’s a sign Wakein thinks 
high o' Mr Stelling, as he sends his son to him, and Wakeiii 
knows meal from bran.” 

Mr Tulliver in his heart was rather proud of the fact that his 
son was to have the same advantages :is Wakem’s : but Tom was 
not at all easy on the point; it would Imvc been much clearer if 
the JawyeFs son had not been defonned, for then Tom wo*ild 
have had the jirospect of pitching into him with uU that freedom 
which is derived from a high mural banction. 
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CIIAVTEU III 

THE NEW SCHOOLFELLOW 

It was a cold, wet January day on which Toiu went hack ty 
scliool : a day quite in keeping with this severe phase of his 
ilcstiny. If ho had not carried in his pocket a parcel of sugar- 
candy and a stnall Dutch doll for little Laura, there would have 
been no ray of expected pleasure to enliven the genenil gloom. 
Hut he likeil to think how Laura wouhl put out her lips and her 
tiny hamls for the hits of sugar-candy ; and, to give the greater 
keenness to these pleasures <if imagination, he took out the parcel, 
ina.le a small hole in the paper, and bit off a cr>’stal or two. 
which ha<l so solacing an effect under the c*uitincd prospect and 
damp odours of the gig-umbrella, that he repeated the pniccss 
in<»re than once on his way. 

“ NYell, Tulliver, we’re glad to see you aprain,” said Mr Stel- 
ling, heartily. “Take off your wrappings and C(une into the 
study till dinner. You’ll find a bright fire there, and a new 
companion.” 

Tom felt in an uncomfortable flutter a-s he took off his woollen 
comforter and other wrappings. He had seen Philip Wakcin at 
St Ogg’s, but had alway.s turned his eyes away from him ns qtiickly 
as possible. He would have disliked having a deformed boy for 
his companion, even if Philip had not been the son of a bud 
man. Ami Tom did not sec how a bad man's son conld bo very 
gcMHl. His own fntlier was a good man, and he would readily 
have fought any one who said the contmiy. Ho was in a state 
of mingled emb.arrassment and defiance a.s he followed Mr Stel- 
hug to the study. 

“ Here i-s a new companion ftir you to shake hands with, Tul- 
livor,” said that gentleman on entering the study — “ Master Philip 
Wakem. I shall leave you to make acquaintance hy yourselves. 
Von alre.ady know something of each other, 1 imagine ; for you 
are noighhonrs at home.” 

'rmu looked ••onfnscd and awkward, while Philip rose and 
glanced at him timidly. 1'ion did not like t<»goup and put out 
his hand, and he was not' prepared to say, “ How do you dot” 
on .s«> short a notice. 

Mr Stelliiig wisely turned away, and closed the door bo- 
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liiiid iiiiu : boys' sh^iiess only wears oft' in the absence of their 
elders, 

Philip was at once too prood and too timid to walk towards 
Tom. He thouglit^ or rather felt, that Tom had an aversion to 
looking at liiin : every one, almost, disliked looking at him ; and 
his deformity was more conspicuous when he walked. iSo they 
remained without shaking hands or even speaking, while T4)in 
went U> the fire and warmed himself, every now and then cast- 
ing furtive glances at Philip, who seemed to be drawing absently 
first one object and then another on a piece of paper he had be- 
fore him. He had seated himself again, and as he drew, was 
thinking what he could say to Tom, and trjdng to overcome his 
own repugnance to making the first advances. 

Tom began to look oftener and longer at Philip’s face, for he 
could see it without noticing the hump, and it was really not a 
disagreeable face — very* old-lnoking, Tom tfiought. He wondered 
how much older Philip was than himself. An anatomist — even 
a mere physiognomist — wouhl have seen tliat the defonnity of 
I’hilip’s spine w:ls not a congenital huttkp, hut tlie result of an 
accident in infancy ; but you not expect from Tom any 
acquaintance with such distinctions : to him, Philip was simply 
a humpback. He had a vague notion that the deformity of 
Wakein’.s son had Sfuue relation to the !a>%yer's rascality, of which 
Jig had so often lieard his father talk with hot emphasi.s ; and he 
felt, too, a Imlf-adrnittod fear of liim as probably a spiteful fel- 
low, who, not being able to fight you, had cunning ways of <loing 
you a mischief by the sly. There Wiis a Iiump-backed tailor in 
the neighbourhood of Mr Jacobs’ academy, who was considered 
a very unamiable character, and was much hoote<l after by public- 
spirited boys solely on the ground of hi.s uusiitisfactory moral 
cpialitics ; so that Tom was not without a basis of fact to go 
upon. Still, no face could be more tinlike that ugly tailor’s 
than this melancholy boy’s face ; the brown hair round it waved 
and curled at the ends like a girr.s : Tom thought that truly 
pitiable. This Wakem was a pale, puny fcllov, and it w'as quite 
clear he would not be able to play at anything w'orth 8j)eaking 
of : hut he handled liis pencil in an enviable manner, and was 
apparently making one tiling after another wiUiout any trouble. 
^\^llat was lie drawing? Tom was quite warm now', and wanted 
s<imethirig new to Im g<Hng forward. It was cerLunly more 
agreeable to have an itl-iiaturcd humpback os a companion than 
to stand looking out of tlio study window at the rain, and kick- 
ing his foot against the wmshboard in solitude ; soinotliing would 
happen every d:^y — “a quarrel or something ; ” and Tom thought 
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he should rather like to show Pliilip that he had better not try 
his spiteful tricks on ///»«. He suddenly walked across the hearth, 
nnd looked over Philip’s paper. 

“Why, that’s a donkey with panniers — and a spaniel, and 
partridges in the com ! ” he exclaimed, his tongue being com- 
pletely loosed by surprise and admiration. “ O iny buttons ! I 
wish I could draw like that I’m to learn drawing this half — 

I wonder if I shall le;»rn to make do^ and donkeys !” 

“ O, you can do them without learning,” said Philip ; “ I never 
learned drawing.” 

“Never learned 1 ” said Tom, in amazement “ ^^^ly, when 
I make dogs and horses, nnd those things, the heads aiul the legs 
won’t come right ; though I can see how they ought to be very 
well. I can make houses, and all sorts of chimneys — clumncys 
going all down the wall, nnd windows in the roof, and all that 
Hut 1 daresay I could do doffs nnd horses if I was to try more,” 
ho added, reflecting that Philip might falsely suppose that ho 
was going to “ knock under,” if he were too frank about the im- 
perfection of his accomplishments. 

“O yes,” said Philip, “it's verj' easy. You’ve only to look 
well at things, and draw them over and over again. SVhat you 
do wrong once, you can niter the next time.” 

“ Hut haven’t you been taught anything! ” said Tom, begin- 
ning to have a ]>uz 2 led suspicion that Philip’s citK)kcd back 
might be the source of remarkable faculties. “ 1 thought you’d 
been school a long while.” 

“Yes,” said Philip, smiling, “I’ve been taught Latin, and 
Greek, and mathematics, — and >vriting, and such things.” 

“O, but, I say, you don’t like Latin, though, do yout” said 
Tom, lowering his voice confidentially. 

“ I’retty well ; I don’t care much about it,” said Philip. 

*‘Ah, i)ut perhaps you haven’t got into the I*roj/ria giuv 
ninr/V'K-v,” said Tom, nodding his head sideways, os much as to 
say, “ that was the test : it was easy talking till you came to 
Ma/.” 

Philip felt some bitter complacency in the promising stupidity 
of this well-made active-looking boy ; but made polite by his 
own extreme scnsilivencs.s, ns well as by his desire to conciliate, 
he cheeked his inclination to laugh, niitl said, quietly, 

“ Tve dt>nc with the grinninnr ; I don’t learn that any more.” 

“ Then you won’t have the same lessons os 1 shall 1” said Turn, 
with a sense of disapi>ointmcnt. 

“ No ; but I daresay I can help you. I shall bo very glad to 
help you if I can.” 
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Tom did not s;iy “Thank you,*’ for he was quite absorlKnl in 
the tlnmght that Wakcui’s sou did not seem so spiteful a fellow 
as might have been expected. 

** 1 s<iy,” he said presently, di> you love your father 

Yes/* said Philip, colouiing deeply; “don't you love 
yours ] ” 

“O yes I only wanted to know/’ said Tom, ratlior 

ashamed of himself, now he saw Philip coluuritig and looking 
uncomfortable. He f<iund much difliculty in adjusting his at- 
titude of miii<l towards the son of Hawyer Wukem, and it had 
occurred to him that if Philip clislikcd his father, that fact 
might go some way towards clearing uj) his perj>Iexity. 

“ Shall you leani drawing now ? ” he Siiid, by way of changing 
the subject. 

“No/* said Philip. “My father wishes me to give all my 
time to other things now.” 

“What! Ltbtin, and ICacIid, and those things?” said Tom. 

“ Yes/’ siiid Philip, who had left till* using his]>encil, and was 
resting his hea<t ou one hand, while Toin was leaning forward 
4>n b<»th elbows, and looking with incrc;c<ing admiration at the 
dog and the donkey. 

“ And you ilon't mind tliat ?” said Tcun, with strong curiosity. 

“No: 1 like to know what everybody else knows. 1 can 
study w hat I like by-and-by.” 

“I can’t tliiiik why anybody should Icam Latin/’ said Tom. 
“ It’s no good.” 

“ It's part of the education of a gentleman/’ said Philip. 
“ All gentlemen learn the 8;iiiie things.” 

“What! dtj y<ui think Sir John C’nike, the master of the 
liarricrx, knows Latin?” siiicl Tom, who had often thought he 
nhould like to rc.HcmbIc Sir John Crake. 

“ He le^init it when lie was a boy, of course/* said Philip. 


“ But I daresay he’s forgotten it.” 

“ O, well, I can do that, then,” said Tom, not with any 
cpigrainnmtic intention, but with serious sat i.sfacli<m at the idea 
that, as far as Latin W’as concerned, there w'as no hindrance to 
his resembling Sir John Crake. “ Only you’re obliged to re- 
member it while you’re at school, else you’ve got to learn ever 
HO many lines of * Speaker.’ Mr Stelling's very particular — did 
you know? He’ll have you up ten tiincH if yon nay * imiu ’ for 
•jam* .... he won’t let you go a letter wrtuig, / can tell 


yon.** 

“O, I don’t mind/* said Philip, unable to choke a laugh ; “1 
can remember things easily. And there are some lessons I’m 
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verj' f<in(ruf. Tin very fuiul of IS reek history ixnd everythinj; 
alxmt the Greeks. 1 sliouUl like to have been a Greek nml fought 
the PcrsiaiH, ainl then have come home ami have written 
tnigeclies, or else liave been listened to by everybody for iny 
wisdom* like SocnitcA, and h^\c died a graiul <leath/' (Pliilip, 
yon perceive, was not without a wish to impress the well-nuule 
barbarian with a sense of his mental superiority.) 

Why, wore the Greeks great fighters T' siiid Tom, who sau 
p vista in this direction. “ Is there anything like David, and 
Goliath, and Samson, in the Greek history 1 Those arc tlioonly 
bits I like in the history of the Jews,’* 

*‘()* there are very fine stories of that sort aboxit the Greeks 
— about tlxe lieroes of early times who killed the wild beatsts 
Samson did. Ami in the Of/j/ssr;/ — that's a beautiful poem — 
there's a more wonderful giant than Goliath — Polj^)heme, who 
liad ordy one eye in the middle of his forehead; and Ulysses, a 
little fellow, but very wise and cunning, got a red-hot pine-tree 
and stuck it into this one eye, and made him roar like a 
thousj\iul bidls." 

“ O, what fun !’* said Tom, jumping away from the table, and 
stamping fir^t with one leg and then the other. ‘‘I say, can 
you tell me all about those stories } Because I shan't learn 

Greek you know Shall I ?*' he ad<)cd, pausing i\\ his 

stamping with a sudden alann, lest the c<mtniry might be pos- 
sible. ‘'Does cverj* gentleman learn Greek? .... Will Mr 
Stelling make me begin with it, do you think?’* 

"No, 1 should think not — very likely not,” said Philip. 
" Rut you may read those stories without knowing Greek. l*vo 
got them in English.” 

"O, but I don't like reading; I’d sooner have you tell them 
me. Rut only the fighting ones, you know. My sister Maggie 
is always wanting to tell mo stories — but they’re stupid things. 
Girls’ stories always arc. Can you tell a good many fighting 
stories 1” 

" O yes,’* said Philip ; " lots of them, besides the Greek stories. 
I can toll you about Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Snladin, and 
about William Wallace, and Robert Bruce, and James Douglas 
— I know no end.” 

" ^'ou*re older than I am, aren’t yout” said Tom. 

" Why, how old arc j/ouf Vm fifteen.” 

" Tin only going in fourteen,” said Tom. « Hut I thmshed 
all the fello»*s at Jacobs’ — that’s where I was before I came 
here. And I beat ’em nil at bandy and climbing. And I wish 
Mr Stelling would let us go fishing. I could show ) uu bow to 
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f)s)i. Vo!i coulft fish, couldn’t you t It's only staiulin^N and 
sitting still, you know/' 

T<im, in his turn, wi.shed to luukc the balance dip in his 
favour, Tliis huncljbark niu>t nut.sup|Ki>o that his actpniintance 
with fii'liliiig stories put Inin on a p.ir uitli an actind fighting 
hero, like Tom Tulli\cr. winced umlcr this allusion to 

bis uiilitness for active sports, and he uuswered almost peevishly — 

** I Ciiii’t bear tisliing. 1 think people look like fooU sitting 
watching a line hour after hour — or else throwing and throwing, 
and catching nothing." 

Ah, but you wouldn’t say they looked like fools when they 
landed a big pike, 1 c^in tell you," said Tom, who had never 
caught anything that was “ big" in his life, but whose iniagi- 
iKiti<in was on the stretch with indignant zeal for the honour 
of sport Wakein 8 son, it was plain, had his disagreeable 
|xjints, and must be kept in due check. Happily for the har- 
in<iny of this first interview, they were now called to dinner, and 
i^hilip W5US not allowed to develop farther his unsound views on 
the subject of fishing. But Tom baid to himself, that was just 
what he should liave expected from a hunchback. 


CHAPTER IV 

“ Til K YOUNG idea" 

The alternations of feeling in that first dialogue between Tom 
and Philip continued to mark their intercourse even after many 
weeks of schoolboy intimacy. Toni never quite lost the feeling 
that Philip, being the son of a ♦‘rascal/' was his natural enemy, 
never thoroughly overcame hLs rc pubs ion to Philip’s deformity : 
he was a boy who adhered tenaciously to impressions once re- 
ceived : as W'ith all minds in which mere perception predomi- 
nates over thought and emotion, the external remained to him 
rigidly wliat it w’as in the first instance. But then, it was im- 
possible not to like Philip’s company w'hcn he %vas in a good 
humour ; he could help one so well in one's Latin exercises, 
which Tom regarded as a kind of puzzle that could only l>e 
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found out by a lucky chance ; and he could tell such wonderful 
fighting storiCsS abnut Hal of the Wynd, for cxain]>le, and other 
heroes who were especial favourites with Tom, because they lai<l 
a)M)ut them with heavy stmkes. Ho hail small o|uuion <»f 
8;iladin, whose scimitar could cut u cu.shi<m in two in an insUuit: 
w'ho wanted to cut cushions ? That was a stupid story, and he 
didn't care to hear it again. But when Uobert Bruce, on the 
Idack pi>ny, ruse in his stirrups, and, lifting his good battle- 
axe, cracked at once the helmet and the skull of the too-hasty 
knight at Hannockbuni, then Tom felt all the exaltation of sym- 
pathy, and if he had had a cocoa-nut at hand, be would have 
cmckcil it at once with the poker. Phili|> in his happier moods 
indulged Tom to the top of his bent, heightening the crash and 
bang and fury of every fight with all the artillery of epithets 
and similes at his command. But he was not alwa}*s in a good 
iiuinour or happy moml. The slight spurt of peevish suscepti- 
bility wdiich had escaped him in their first interview, was a 
symptom of a perpetually-recurring mental ailment — half of it 
nervous irritability, half of it the bcart-bitterncss produced by 
the sense of his deformity. In these fits of susceptibility every 
glance seemed to him to be charged cither with oflensivc pity or 
with ill-repressed disgust — at the very least it was an indifferent 
ulunce, and Philip felt indifference as a child of the south feels 
the chill air of n northern spring. Poor Tom’s blundering pa- 
tronage when they were out of doors together would sometimes 
make him turn upon the wcll-incaning lad quite savagely ; and 
his eyes, usually sad and quiet, would flash with anything but 
playful lightning. No wonder Tom retained hU suspicions of 
the humpback. 

Rut Philips self-taught skill in drawing was another link 
between them ; for Tom found, to his disgust, that his new 
dramng-master gave him no dogs and donkeys to draw, but 
brooks and rustic bridges and ruins, all with a general softness 
of black-lead surface, indicating that nature, if anything, was 
rather satiny ; and as Tom’s feeling for the picturesque in land- 
s^pe was at present quite latent, it is not surprising that Mr 
Goodrich’s productions seemed to him an uninteresting form of 
art Mr Tulliver, having a vogue intention that Tom should bo 
put to some business which included the drawing out of plana 
and mops, had complained to Mr Riley, when he saw him at 
Mudport, that Tom seemed to be learning nothing of that sort; 
whereupon that obliging adviser hod suggested that Tom should 
have drawing-lessons, Mr TuUiver must not mind paying extra 
for drawing : let Tom be made a good draughtsman, and he 
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would be able to turn lus pencil to any purpose. So it was 
ordered that Tom vshould have dnoving- lessons ; and whom 
should Mr iStelling have selected a nuLster it not Mr (IixhI 
rich, who was considered quite at tlio head of his profcssi<ni 
within a circuit of twelve miles round King's Li*rton i ily which 
means Tom lcarnc<l to make an extremely tine point to his pencil, 
and to represent landscape with a “ broad generality/' which, 
doubtless from a narrow tendency iu his mind to details^ he 
thought extremely dull. 

All this, you remember, happened in those dark ages when 
there were no schools of design — before schoolmasters were 
invariably men of scrupulous integritY» and before the clergy 
w*ere all men of enlarged minds and varied culture. In those 
less-favoured days, it is no fable that there were (»ther clergymen 
besides Mr Stelling who had narrow intellects ami large wants, 
and whose income, by a logical confusion to which Fortune, 
being a female as well os blindfold, is peculiarly liable, w;is pnv 
|>ortioned not to their wants but to their intellect — with which 
income has clearly no inherent relation. The problem these 
gentlemen had to solve Wiis to readjust the proportion between 
therr wants and their income ; and since wants are not easily 
starved to death, the simpler method appeared to be — to 
raise their income. There was but one way of doing this ; 
any of those low callings in which men arc obliged to d*) 
go^ work at a low price were forbidden to clergymen : w'as it 
their fault if their only resource was to turn out very jKior work 
at a high price 1 Besides, how should Mr Stelling be expected 
to know that cduoitioii was a delicate and difficult business ? 
any more than an animal endowed with a jKiwcr of boring a hole 
through a rock should be expected to liave wide views of excava- 
tion. Mr Stelliiig’s faculties had been early trained to boring 
in a straight line, and he had no faculty to sjmre. But among 
Tom's contemporaries, whose fathers cast their sons cm clerical 
instruction to find them ignorant after many days, there were 
many far less lucky than Tom Tullivcr. Ecluciition was almost 
entirely a matter of luck — usually of ill-luck-^in those distant 
days. The state of mind in which you take a billiard-cue or a 
dice-box in your hand is one of sober certainty compared with 
that of old-fashioned fathers, like Mr TuUiver, when they se- 
lected a school or a tutor fur their sons. Excellent men, who 
had been forced all their Uvea to spell on an impromptu-phonetic 
system, and having carried on a successful business in spite of 
this disadvantage, had acquirer! money enough to give their 
sons a better start in life than they had had themselves, must 
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necessarily take their chance ns to the conscience ainl the com- 
petence of the schi)olmxster whose circular fell in their way, anti 
a|>j)eare<l U) promise so much more than tliey wtiulil ever have 
thought of sLskiug for, incImUng the retnni t>f linen, fork, ami 
spexm. Jt was happy for them if ^ome amhitiuus tlraper of their 
acquaintance hail not brought up Ins son to the t'hnreh, ami if 
that young gentleman, at the age of four*aml-tweiity, had not 
cl*>sed his college dissipations by an imprudent marriage: oilier- 
wise, these innocent fathers, desirous ul doing the best for llieir 
otFspring, could only escape the <lra{>er’s son by happening to be 
on the foundation of a grammar schoul as yet unvLsited by com- 
missioners, where two or three bi>y3 could have, all to themselves, 
the advantagCsS of a large ami lofty building, together with a 
head imvstcr, toothless, dim eyed, and deaf, whose erudite indis- 
tinctness and inattention wore engrossed by them at the rate of 
three hundred pounds a-head — a ripe scholar^ doubtless, when 
first u|>pointcd ; but all ripeness beneath the sun has a further 
sLige less esteemed in the market. 

Tom Tulliver, then, compared with many other British youths 
of his time who have since had to scramble thnnigh life with 
some fragments of more or loss relevant knowledge, and a great 
deal of strictly relevant igiioranco, \v;\s not so vorj* unlucky. 
Mr Stelliiig wiis a broad-chested healthy man, with the bearing 
of a gentleman, a conviction that a growing boy required a 
sufficiency of beef and a certain hearty kindness in him that 
made him like to see Tom looking well and enjoying his 
tlinner ; not a man of refined conscience, or with anj’ deep sense 
of the infinite issues belonging to everyday duties ; not quite 
competent to his high offices ; but incompetent gcntloincu must 
live, and w*ithout private fortune it is difficult to see how they 
could all live genteelly if they had nothing to do with cduaition 
or goyernmciit Besides, it was the fault of Toni's mental con- 
stitution that his faculties could not bo nourished on the sort of 
k nosy ledge Mr S telling had to communicate. A boy born with 
a deficient power of apinehciiding signs and abstractions must 
suffer the penalty of his congenital deficiency, just as if he had 
been born with one leg shorter than the other. A method of 
education Siinctioned by the long practice of our venerable an- 
enters was not to give way before Uio exceptional dulness of a 
boy who was merely living at the time then present And Mr 
Stelhng was convinced that a boy so stupid at signs and abstrac- 
tions must bo stupid at everything else, even if that reverend 
gentleman could have taught him cvcrjthing else. It was the 
practice of our venerable ancestors to ai)ply that ingenious im 
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8tnnnent tlie thuiub-scrcw, aikI to tiixhtvn niul tighten it in 
order to elicit non-existent facts ; they hnd a fixed opiniou to 
begin witli, that the facts were existent, and \Nhat liad they to 
do hut to tigliteii the thumh-screw J In like manner, MrStclling 
Iiad a fixe<l o|>inion that all lH»ys Nsith any (M)>.u'ity eouUl learn 
wliat it the only regular thing to teach : if they vverc shoe, 
the thuinb-scrcw must be tightened— the exerci>es must be in- 
sisted on with increased severity, and a page uf Virgil be award eil 
as a penalty, to encourage and stimulate a too languid inclina- 
tion to Latin verse. 

The thumb-screw was a little relaxed, however, during this 
second half-year. Philip was so advanced in his studies, and so 
apt, that Mr Stelling could obtain credit by Ins facility, winch 
required little help, much more easily than by the troublesonie 
process of overcoming Tom's didness. Gentlemen with broad 
chests and ambitious intentions do sometimes disappoint their 
friends by failing to cany the worUl before them. Perhaps it 
is, that high acbicveinents demand some other unusual <]ualifira- 
tion besides an unusual desire for high prizes ; perhaps it is 
that tliese st^ilwart gentlemen are rather indolent, their rZ/rnar 
partirulum aur^e being obst meted from soaring by a toii hearty 
appetite. Some reason or other there was why Mr StelUiig 
<leferrcd the execution of many spiritecl pngects — why he did 
not begin the editing of his Greek play, or any other work of 
Hcholurship, in his leisure hours, but, after turning the key uf 
his private study with much resolution, sat down to one of 
Tlieodf>re Hook n novels. Tom was gnulually alhuved to shutfie 
through his lessons with less rigour, and having Pliilip to help 
him, he w;is able to make K<»nic show of liaving upplieil hi.s 
mind in a confused and blundering way, without being cross- 
examined into a betrayal that his miiid had been entirely neutral 
in the matter Ho thouglit school much uiorc bearable under 
this modification of circumstances ; and he wont on contentedly 
enough, picking up a promiscuous education chiefly from things 
that were not intended as education at all. What was understood 
to be his education, was simply the practice of reading, writing, 
and spelling, carried on by an elaborate appliance of unintelli- 
gible ideas, and by much failure in the effort to learn by rote. 

Nevertheless, there was a visible improvement in Tmii under 
this training ; perhaps because he was not a boy in the abstract, 
existing 6<ilely to illustrate the evils of n mistaken education, 
but a boy made of flesh and blood, vdih dis|>ositioiis not entirely 
at the mercy of circuinstAuccs. 

Tliero was a great improvement in his bearing, for example, 
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and some credit on this score was due to Mr Poulter, the ^dllage 
sclioolinaster, who, being an old Peninsular soldier, was eini>loye<l 
to drill Torn — a source of high mutual pleasure. Mr Povdter, 
who was understood by the company at the Hlnck Swan to have 
once struck ternir into the hearts of the French, was no longer 
personally formidable. He had rather a shnmken appearance, 
and Wiis tremulous in the mornings, nut from age, but frtun the 
extreme perversity of the King's Ix>rton boys which nothing but 
gin could enable him to sustain with any firmness. Still, he 
carried himself with martial erectnes-s had his clothes scrupulously 
brushed, and his trousers tightly strapped ; and on the Wednes- 
day ami Saturday afternoons, when ho came to Tom, he was 
nlwny.s inspired with gin and old lucmorie-s, which gave him an 
exceptionally spirited air, as of a superannuated charter who 
hears the dnim. The drilling-lessons were always protracted by 
episodes of warlike narrative, much more interesting to Tom than 
Philip’s stories out of the I Hod; for there were no cannon in 
the Iliad, and, besides, Tom had felt some disgust on learning 
that Hector and Achilles might jxxssibly never have existed. But 
the Duke of Wellington w*as really alive, and Bony had not been 
long dead — therefore Mr Poulter’s reminiscences of the Penin- 
sular War were removed from all suspicion of being mythical. 
Mr Poulter, it appeared, had been a conspicuous figure at Tal- 
avera, and had contributed not a little to the i>eculiar terror xsath 
which his regiment of infantry was regarded by the enemy. On 
afterni>ons, when his memory was more stimulated than usual, 
ho remembered that the Duke of Wellington had (in strict 
privacy, lest jealousies should be awakened) expressed his 
esteem for that fine fellow Poulter. The very surgeon who at- 
tended him in the hospital after he bad received his gunshot 
wound, had been profoundly impressed with the superiority of 
Mr Poulter’s flesh : no other flesh would have healed in anything 
like the same time. On leas personal matters connected with 
the important warfare in which ho had been engaged, Mr Poulter 
was more reticent, only taking care not to give the weight of his 
authority to any loose notions concerning military history. Any 
one who pretended to a knowledge of what occurred at the siege 
of Bad(\)os, was especially an object of silent pity to .Mr Poulter; 
ho wished that prating person bad been run down, and had the 
breath trampled out of him at the first go-off, as he himself had 
— he nught talk about the siege of Badiyos then 1 Tom did not 
escape irritating his drilling-master occasionally, by his curiosity 
concerning other military matters than Mr Poulter’s personal 
experience. 
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“And General Wulfe, Mr Puulter 1 wasn’t he a wonderful 
fighter i ” &iid Tom, who held the notion that all the martial 
lieroes commemorated on the public-house signs were engaged in 
tlie war with Bony. 

“ Ncit at all ! said Mr Poultcr, contemptuously. “ Nothing 
o' the .sort! . . . Heads up!’’ he added, in a tone of stern 
command, which delighted Tom, and made him feel as if ho 
were a regiment in o\vji person. 

No, no Mr Poulter would continue^ on coming to a pause 
in his discipline. “ They’d better not talk to me about General 
Wolfe. He did nothing but die of his wound ; that’s a poor 
haction, I con.sider. Any other man ’ud have died o’ the 

wounds I’re had One of my sword-cuts 'ud ba' killed a 

fellow like General Wolfe.” 

“ Mr Poulter,” Tom would say, at any allusion to the sword, 
“ I wish you’d bring your sword and do the sword -exercise !” 

For a Jong while Mr Poulter only shook his head in a signifi- 
cant inanucr at this request, and smiled patroiiisingly, as Jupiter 
may have done when Semele urged her too ambitious request. 
Rut one afternoon, when a sudden shower of heavy rain had 
detained .Mr Poulter twenty minutes longer than usual at the 
Black Swan, the sword was brought — just for Tom to look at. 

“ And this is the real sword you fought with in all the battles, 
^fr Poulter ? ” said Tom, handling the hilt. “ Has it ever cut a 
Frenchman’s head off?” 

“ Head off? Ah ! and would, if he’d had three heads.” 

“ But you had a gun and bayonet besides I ” said Tom. “ I 
should like the gun and bayonet best, because you could shoot 
’em first and spear ’em after. Bang! Ps-s-s-s!” Tom gave 
the requisite pantomime to indicate the double enjoyment of 
pulling the trigger and thrusting the spear. 

but the sword’s the thing when you come to close fight- 
ing,’’ said Mr Poulter, involuntarily falling in with Tom’s en- 
thusiasm, and drawing the sword so suddenly that Tom leaped 
back with much agility. 

“ O but, ilr Poulter, if you’re going to do the exercise,” said 
Tom, a little conscious that ho had not stood his ground as be- 
came an Englishman, “ let me go and call Philip. He’ll like 
to see you, you know.” 

** ^Vhat ! the humpbacked ladi” said Mr P*>u!ter, contemp- 
tuously. “ What’s the use of his looking on V* 

“ O but he knows a great deal about fighting,” said Tom, 
“and Iiow' they used to fight with bows and arrows, and battle- 
axes.” 
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“ Let him conic then. I 'll show him something different from 
his bows and arrows,” said Mr Poultcr, coughing, and dniwing 
himself up, while he gave a little i.rcliminary play to hi.s wnst 

Tt*m ran in to Philip, who was enjoying his afternoon's holi- 
day at the piano, in the drawing-ix»om. picking out tunes for 
himself and singing them. lie was supremely happy, perched 
like an amorphous bundle on the high stool, with liis head 
thrown back, his eyes fixed on the opposite cornice, and his lips 
wide open, sending forth, with all his might, impromptu syllables 
to a tune of Arno's, which had hit his fancy. 

“Come, Philip,” said Tom, bursting in ; “dim’t stay roaring 
‘ la la’ there— come and see old Poulter do his sword-cxerciso 
in the carriage-house!” 

The jar of this interruption —the discord of Tom’s tones 
coining across the notes to which Philip was vibrating in soul 
and body, would have been enough to unhinge hLs temper, even 
if there had been no question of Poulter the drilling-master ; 
and Tom, in the hurry of seizing something to say to ^irevcnt 
Mr Poulter from thinking he was afraid of the sword when ho 
sprang away from it, had alighted on this jiroposition to fetch 
I’hilip — though he knew well enough that Philip hated to hear 
him mention his drilling-lessons. Tom would never have done 
so inconsiderate a thing except under the severe stress of his 
personal pride. 

Philip shuddered visibly as he paused from his music. Then 
turning red, he said, with violent passion — 

“Oct away, you lumbering idiot! Don’t como bellowing at 
me — you’re not fit to speak to anything but n cart-horse !” 

It was not the first time Philip had been made angry by him, 
but Tom had never before been assailed wth verbal missiles 
that he understood so well 

" I’m fit to speak to something bettor than you — you poor- 
spirited imp!” said Tom, lighting up immediately at Philip’s 
fire. “ You know 1 won’t hit you, because you’re no better 
than n girl. But I’m an honest man’s son, and your father’s a 
rogue — everybody says so !” 

Tom flung out of the room, and slammed the door ofter him, 
made strangely heedless by his anger ; for to slam doors within 
the hearing of Mrs Stelling, who was probably not far off, was 
an offence only to be wiped out by twenty lines of VirgiL In 
fact, that lady did presently descend from her room, in double 
wonder at the noise and subsequent cessation of Philip’s 
music. She found him sitting in a heap on the hassock, and 
crying bitterly. 
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“ the matter, Wakem i What was that noise about i 

Who i>laiiitned the dour < 

Philip looked up, and hastily dried his eyes. It was Tub 
liver who aime in ... . to ask me to out uitli him.’^ 

** .^^id what are you in trouble about i ’ s;iul .Mrs 8telliiig. 

IMiilip w;i3 not her favourite of the two pupils; he w;us less 
obliging than Tom, who was made useful in many ways. Still 
his father j)aid more than Mr Tulliver did, and she meant him 
to feel that she behavctl exceedingly well to him. Pliilip, hosv- 
ever, met her advances towards a good nmler?>tanding vorj- imicli 
as a c;iressed mollusc meets an invitation to show himself out of 
his shell. Mrs Stelliiig was not a loving, tender-hearted woman : 
.she wa.s a woman whose skirt sat well, w ho adjusted her waist 
au<l patted her curls with a j)rcoccupied air when she inquired 
after your welfare. These things, diiuhtless, represent a groat 
social jK>wor, hut it is not the pciwer nf love — and in» other 
power could w in Philip from his personal resort* e. 

He said, in answer her question, “ My U>c»thachc cumc on, 
and made me hysterical again. 

This had been the fact once, and ldiili[»was glad of the recol- 
lection— it wjis like an inspiration to enable him to excuse his 
crjdng. He had b) accept cnu-<le cologne, and to refuse creost)te 
in conse({uencc ; but that was easy. 

Meanwhile Tom, who had for the time sent n poisoncil 

arn»w into Pliiliij's ]icart> had returned the carriagcdiuusc, 
where he found .Mr Poultcr, with u fixed and earnest eye, wast- 
ing the perfections of his sword-cxcrcise on probably ob>^ervAUt 
but inapprecintive nits. liut Mr Poultcr was a host in himself ; 
that IB to say, he admired himself more than a whole army of 
Bpcctators could have admired him. Ho took no notice of Tiun’s 
return, being bio entirely absorbeil in the cut and thrust — the 
Bolomn one, two, three, f<mr ; and Tom, not without a slight 
feeling of alanii at Mr P<»ultcr’H fixed eye and huiigrydooking 
Bwoni, wliicli seemed impatient f4)r something else to cut besides 
the air, admired the perforinatico from as great a distance a.s 
jmssible. ^ It was not until Mr Poultcr paused and wipecl the 
perspiration from his forehead, that Tom felt the full charm of 
the KWord -exercise, and wished it Ut be nqiented. 

” Mr poultcr/* sciid n'mii, when the sword was l»eing finally 
sheathed, •* I wi.sli yoii*d lend me yiair sword a little w*hile 
ke<!p.** 

*‘No, no, young gentleman/* said Mr Pouher, shaking his 
head decidedly, ‘*you might do yourself sonic mischief with it/* 

‘'No, I*iu sure I w*<mlili/t — l*m sure I*d take care and not 
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hurt myself. I shouldn’t take it out of the eheoth much, but 
I could ground arms with it, and all that. ’ 

“No, no, it won’t do, I tell you; it won’t do, said Mr 
Poulter, preparing to deixirt. “ \Miat ’ud Mr Stelling say to 

mol” „ 

“O, I say, do, Mr Poulter! I'd give you my five-shilling 

piece if you’d let me keep the sword a week. Look here ! 
said Tom, reaching out the attractively large round of silver. 
The young dog calculated the effect as well os if he had been a 
philosopher. 

“Well,” said Mr Poulter, with still deeper gravity, “you 
must keep it out of .sight, you know.” 

“ O yes, I’ll keep it under the bed,’’ said Tom, eagerly, “ or 
else at the bottom of my large box.” 

“ And let me see, now, whether you can draw it out of the 
sheath ivithout hurting yourself.” 

That process having been gone through more than once, Mr 
Poulter felt that he had acted with scrupulous conscientious 
ness, and said, “ Well, now, Master Tulliver. if I Uke the crown- 
piece, it is to make sure as you’ll do no mischief with the 
sword.” 

“O no, indeed, Mr Poulter,” said Tom, delightedly handing 
him the crown-piece, and grasping the sword, which, he thought, 
might have been lighter with advantage. 

“But if Mr Stelling catche.s you caning it ini” said Mr 
Poulter, pocketing the crown-piece provisionally while he raised 
this new doubt 

“ O, ho always keeps in his up-stairs study on Saturday after- 
noons,” said Tom, who disliked anything sneaking, bntw'os not 
disinclined to a little stratagem in a worthy cause. So he carried 
off the sword in triumph, mixed with dread— dread that he might 
encounter Mr or Mrs Stelling — to his bedroom, where, after 
some consideration, ho hid it in the closet behind some hanging 
clothes. That night he fell asleep in the thought that he would 
astonish Maggie with it when she came — tie it round his waist 
with his red comforter, and make her believe that the sword was 
hLs own, and that he was going to be a soldier. There was no- 
body but Maggie who would be silly enough to believe him, or 
whom he dared allow to know that he had a sword ; and Moggie 
was really coming next week to see Tom, before sho went to a 
boarding-school with Lucy. 

If you think a lad of thirteen would not been so cliild- 
ish, you must be on exceptionally wise man, who, although you 
are devoted to a civil calUng, requiring you to look bland rather 
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than furinidable, yet never, since you had a beard, threw your- 
self into a martial attitude, and frowned before the lo<*king-glass. 
It is doubtful whether our soldiers would be maintained if there 
were not pacific peoi)le at home who like to fancy themselves 
soldiers. War, like other dramatic spectacles, might possibly 
cease for want of a “ public. ” 


CHAPTER V 
Maggie's second visit 

This la.st breach between the two lads was not readily mended, 
and for some time they spoke to each other no more than was 
necessary. Their natural antipathy of temperament made resent- 
ment an ea.sy pas.sage to hatred, and in riiilip the transition 
seemed to have begun : there wa-s no malignity in his dis|)osi- 
tioii, but there was a susceptibility that made him peculiarly 
liable to a strong sense of repulsion. The ox — we may venture 
to as,sert it on the authority of a great classic — is not given to use 
his teeth as an instrument of attack ; and Tom was an excellent 
bovine lad, who ran at questionable objects in n tnily ingenious 
bovine manner; but he had blundered on Philip's tcndcrest 
point, and had caused him as much acute pain o-s if he had 
studied the means with the nicest ))rccision and the most 
envenomed spite. Tom saw no rea-son why they should not 
make up this quarrel as they had done many others, by behaving 
as if nothing had happened ; for though he had never before 
said to Philip that liis father was a rogue, this idea had so habit- 
ually made part of his feeling as to the relation between Idmsclf 
and his dubious schoolfellow, whom he could neither like nor 
dislike, that tlie mere utterance did not make such an epoch to 
him ns it did to Philip. And he had a right to s.ay so, when 
Philip hectored over hhn, and called him names. But perceiving 
that his first advances towards amity were not met, he relapsed 
into his least favourable disposition towards Philip, and resolved 
never to appeal to him either about drawing or exercises again. 
They were only 84 ) far civil to each other as was necessary to 
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prevent their sUite of fend from being o\>scr%-ed by Mr Stclling. 
wlio would have “put down ” such nonsense with great vigour. 

When Maiigie came, however, she could not help lot>kiiig 
Nvith growiiig interest at the new schixilfellow, although he w:is 
the son of that wicked Lawyer Wakeni, wh<) made her fatlicr 
so angrj'. •'^he had arrived in the middle of school-hours, and 
had s.it by while Philip went through his les-sons with Mr Stel- 
ling. Tom, some weeks ago, had sent her woitl that Philip knew 
no end of storie.s — not stupid stories like hors ; and she was con- 
vinced now from her own observation that he must be very clever : 
she hoped he wotild think her rather clever too, when she came 
to talk to him. Maggie, moreover, had rather a tenderness for 
defonned things ; she preferred the wrj’-uccked lambs, because 
It seemed ta her that the lambs which were quite strong and 
well made wouldn’t mind so much about being petted ; and she 
wjis especially fond of petting objecLs that would think it very 
delightful to be petted by her. She loved Tom very dearly, 
but she often wished that he enmi more nlmut her loving him. 

“ I think Philip Wakem seems a nice boy, Tom,” she said, 
when they went out of the study tt'gctlicr into the garden, to 
])ass the interval before tliniicr. He couldn’t choevse hLs father, 
you know ; and I’ve road of very bad men wlio had goinl sons, 
jis well a.s good parents who had bad children. And if Philip 
is good, I tliink we ought to bo the more sorry for him because 
his father is not a good man. >’o» like him, don’t you 1” 

“ O, he’s a queer fellow,” said Tom, curtly, and he’s as svilky 
as can be with me, because I t*>ld him his father was a rogue. 
And I’d a right to tell him so, for it was true — and he began it, 
with calling me names. Hut you stop hero by yourself a bit, 
Magsie, will you? I’ve got something I want to do up-stairs.” 

“ Can’t I go too ? ” said Moggie, who, in this first day of meet- 
ing again, loved Tom’s shadow. 

“No, it’s something I'll tell you about by-and-by, not yet,” 
said Tom, skipping away. 

In the afternoon the boys wore at tbcir books in the study, 
preparing the morrow’s lcs.sons, that they might have a holiday 
in the evening in honour of Maggie’s arrival Tom was hanging 
over his Latin grammar, moving his lips in.audibly like a strict 
but impatient Catholic repeating his talc of paternosters ; and 
Philip, at the other end of the room, was busy with two volumes, 
with a look of contented diligence that excited Maggie’s curi- 
osity ; he did not look at all us if bo were learning a lesson. 
She sat on n low stool at nearly a right angle with the two boys, 
watching first one and then the other j and Philip, looking off 
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his book once towards the fireplace, caught the pair of question- 
ing dark eyes fixed upon him. He thoiiglit this sister of Tulli- 
ver*8 seemed a nice little thing, quite unlike her brother; he 
WLshed he had a little sister. What was it, he wondered, that 
made Maggie’s dark eyes remind him of the stories about prin- 
cesses being turned into animals? I think it was that 

her eyes were full of unsatisfied intelligence, and unsatisfied, 
beseeching affection. 

“I say, Magsie,” said Tom at lost, shutting his books and 
putting them away with the energy and decision of a perfect 
master in the art of leaving off, “I’ve done my lessons now. 
Come up-stairs with me.” 

“ What is it ? ” said Maggie, when they were outside the door, 
a slight suspicion crossing her mind as she remembered Tom’s 
lireliniinary visit up-stairs. “It isn’t a trick you're coiniz U> 
play me, now ? ” 

“No, no, Maggie,” said Tom, in his most coaxing tone ; “ it's 
something you’ll like ever so.” 

He put his arm round her neck, and she put hers round his 
waist, and, twined together in this way, they went up-stairs. 

“I say, Magsie, you mu.st not tell anybody, you know,” said 
Tom, " else I shall get fifty lines.” 

“Is it alive?” said Moggie, whose imagination had settled 
for the moment on the idea tliat Tom kept a ferret clandestinely. 

“ O, I shan’t tell you,” said he. “Now you go into that 
c<jmer and hide your face, while I reach it out,” he added, as he 
locked the bedroom door behind them. “I'll tell you when bi 
turn round. You musn't squeal out, you know.” 

“ O, but if you frighten me, I shall,” said Maggie, beginning 
to look rather serious. 

“ You won’t be frightened, you silly thing,” said Tom. “ Go 
and hide your face, and mind you don’t peep.” 

“Of course 1 shan’t peep,” said Maggie, disdainfully ; and 
she buried her face in the pillow like a i>crson of strict honour. 

But Tom looked round warily os be walked to the closet ; 
tlicn he step{>cd into the narrow space, and almost closed the 
door. Maggie kept her face buried without the aid of principle, 
for in that dream -suggestive attitude she had soon forgotten 
where she was, and her thoughts were busy with the poor de- 
formed boy, who was so clever, when Tom called out, “ Now 
then, Magsie !” 

Nothing but long meditation and preconcerted arrangement 
of effects could have enabled Tom to present so striking a figure 
as he did to Maggie when she looked up Dissatisfied with the 
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pacific a.spect of a face which had no more than the faintest 
hint of flaxen eyebrow, together with a pair of amiable blue-grey 
eyes and round i>ink cheeks that refused to look formidable, let 
him frown as he would before the looking-glass — (Philip had 
once told him of a man who had a horse-shoe frown, and Tom 
had tried with all his frowning-might to make a horse-shoe on 
his forehead) — ho had had recourse to that unfailing source of 
the terrible, burnt cork, and had made himself a pair of black 
eyebrows that met in a satisfactory manner over his nose, and 
were matched by a less carefully adjusted blackness about the 
chin. He had wound a red handkerchief round his cloth cap to 
give it the air of a turban, and his red comforter across his 
breast as a scarf — an amount of red which, with the tremendous 
frown on hi.s brow, and tho decision with which he grasped the 
sword, as he held it with its point resting on the ground, would 
suffice to convey an approximative idea of his fierce and blood- 
thirsty disposition. 

Maggie looked bewildered for a moment, and Tom eryoyed 
that moment keenly ; but in tho next, she laughed, clapp^ her 
hands together, and said, “O Tom, you've made yourself like 
Bluebeard at the show." 

It wa.s clear she had not been struck with the presence of tho 
sword — it was not unsheathed. Her frivolous mind required a 
mure direct appeal to its sense of the terrible, and Tom prepared 
for his master-stroke. Frowming with a double amotint of 
intention, if not of corrugation, he (carefully) drew the sword from 
its sheath and pointed it at Afaggie. 

‘*0 Tom, please don't, " exclaimed Maggie, in a tone of sup- 
pressed dread, shrinking away from him into tho opposite 
corner. " I shall scream — I’m sure 1 shall ! O don’t. I wish 
I’d never come up-stairs 1 " 

The comers of Tom’s mouth .showed an inclination to a smile 
of complacency that was immediately checked os inconsistent 
with the severity of a great warrior. Slowly he let down the 
scabbard on the floor, lest it should make too much noise, and 
then said, sternly, — 

“I’m the Duke of Wellington! March!” stamping forward 
with the right log a little bent, and the sword still pointing 
towards Maggie, who, trembling, and with tear-filled eyes, got 
upon tho bed, as the only means of widening the space l^tween 
them. 

Tom, happy in this spectator of his militory performances, 
even though the spectator was only Moggie, proceeded, with the 
utmost exertion of his force, to such an exhibition of the cut 
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would necessarily bo expected of the Duke ot 

\\ elhnjftoii. 

“Tom, I tcill not bear it — I icifl scream,” said Maireie at 
tlie hrst movement of the sword. “ You’ll hurt youreelf • vou'li 
cut your head off !” ^ 

“ said Tom, resolutely, though at “ two ” his wrist 

trembled a little. “Three,” came more slowly, and with it the 
sword swung downwards, and Maggie gave a loud shriek. The 
sword had fallen, with its edge on Tom’s foot, and in a moment 

• 1 • ® ““d fallen too. Maggie leaped from the bed, still 
.shrieknig„aud immediately there was a rush of footstep.s towards 
the room. Mr Stelling, from his up-stairs study, was the first 
to enter. He found Imth the children on the floor. Tom had 
faiiitc<l, and Maggie was shaking him by the collar of his jacket, 
.screaming, with wild eye.s. She thought he was dead, imor 
child! and yet she shook him, as if that would bring him back 
to life. In another minute she was .sobbing with joy bccau.so 
loin had opened his eye.s : she couldn’t sorrow yet that he had 
hurt hU foot — it seemed as if all happiness lay in his being 


CHAPTER VI 

A LOVE SCENE 

Poou Tom boro his severe pain heroically, and was resolute in 
not “ tolling ” of Mr Poulter more than was unavoidable ; tbo 
five-shilling piece remained a secret even to Maggie. But there 
was a terrible dread weighing on his mind — so terrible that ho 
dared not even ask the question which might bring the fatal 
‘‘yes ” — he dared not ask the surgeon or Mr Stelling, “Shall 1 
be lame, sir 1 ” He mastered himself so os not to cry out at the 
pain, but when his foot had been dressed, and he was left alone 
with Maggie seated by his bedside, the children sobbed together 
with their heads laid on the same pillow. Tom was thinking 
of himself walking about on crutches, like the wheelwright’s 
son ; and Iklaggie, who did not guess what was in his mind, 
sobbed for company. It had not occurred to the surgeon or to 
Mr Stelling to anticipate this dread in Tom’s mind, and to re- 
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assure him by hopeful words. But Philip watched the surgeon 
out of the house, and waylaid Mr Stelling to ask the very ques- 
tion that Tom had not dared to ask for himself. 

“ I beg your pardon, sur, — but does Mr Askem say Tuliivcr 

will be lame 1 ” 

“ O no, O no,” said Mr Stelling, “ not permanently, only for 
a little while.” 

“ Did he tell Tulliver so, sir, do you think 1” 

“ No : nothing was said to him on the subject.” 

“Then may I go and tell him, sirl” 

“ Yes, to bo sure ; now you mention it, I daresay he may bo 
troubling about that. Go to his bedroom, but be very quiet at 
present” 

It had been Philip’s first thought when he heard of the acci- 
dent — “Will Tulliver be lainel It will be very hard for him 
if he is” — and Tom’s hitherto unforgiven offencc-s were washed 
out by that pity. Pliilip felt that they were no longer in a state 
of repulsion, but were being drawn into a common current of 
suffering and sad privation. His imagination did not dwell on 
the outward calamity and its future effect on Tom's life, but it 
made vividly present to him the probable state of Tom’s feeling. 
Philip had only lived fourteen years, but those years had, most 
of them, been steeped in the sense of a lot irremediably hard. 

“ Mr Askem says you’ll soon be all right again, Tulliver, did 
you knowl” he said, rather timidly, ns he stepped gently up to 
Tom’s bed. “ I’vo just been to ask Mr Stelling, and he says 
you’ll walk as well as ever again, by-and-by.” 

Tom looked up with that momentary stopping of the breath 
which comes with a sudden joy ; then he gave a lung sigh, and 
turned liis blue-grey eyes straight on Philip’s face, as ho had not 
done for a fortnight or more. As for Maggie, this intimation 
of a possibility she hod not thought of before, affected her as a 
new trouble ; the bare idea of Tom’s being always lame over- 
powered the assurance that such a misfortune was not Likely to 
befall him, and she clung to him and cried afresh. 

“ Don’t be a little silly, Magsic,” said Tom, tenderly, feeling 
very brave now. “ I shall soon get well.” 

“ Good-bye, Tulliver,” said Philip, putting out his small 
delicate hand, which Tom clasped immediately with his more 
substantial fingers. 

“ I say,” said Tom, “ ask Mr Stelling to let you come and sit 
with me sometimes, till I get up again, Wakem — and tell me 
about Robert Bruce, you know.” 

After that, Philip spent all his time out of school-hours with 
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Tom and Maggie. Tom liked to hear fighting stories as much 
as ever, but lie insisted strongly on the fact that those ^reat 
hghtcrs,whodid so many wonderful things and c,-imc off unhurt 
wore excellent armour from head to foot, Mhich made fiehtinj 
easy work, he considcre<L He should not have hurt his foot if 
lie had had an inin shoe on. He listened with great interest to 
a new story of Ph^p’s about a man who had a very bad wound 
in hi.s foot, and cned out so dreadfully with the pain that his 
fnen^ wuJd bear with him no longer, but put him ashore on a 
desert isl^d, with nothing but some wonderful pohsoned nrrow.s 
to kjU annuals -with for food. 

“ I di^’t roar out a bit, you know,” Tom said, “ and 1 dare- 
say my foot was as bad as bis. It’s cowardly to roar.” 

But Maggie would have it that when anything hurt you very 
much, It was quite permissible to cry out, and it was cruel of 
people not to bear it. She wanted to know if Philoctetes bad 
a sister, and why ahe didn't go with him on the desert island and 
take care of him. 

One day, soon after Philip had told this story, he and Maggie 
were m the study alone together while Tom’s foot was being 
dressed. Philip was at his books, and Maggie, after sauntering 
Idly round the room, not caring to do anything in i)ftrticular, 
bccau.se she would soon go to Tom again, wont and leaned on 
the table near Philip to see what ho was doing, for they were 
quite old friends now, and perfectly at home with each other 
** What arc you reading about in Greek V* she said. *• It*a 
poetry— I can see that, because the lines are so short. 

** Its about Philoctetes — the larnc man I was telling you o| 
yesterday,'* he answered, resting his head on his hand, and look- 
ing at her, as if ho were not nt all sorry to be interrupted. 
Maggie, in her absent way, continued to Jean forward, resting 
on her arms and moving her feet about, while her dark eyes got 
more and more fixed and vacant, os if she had quite forgotten 
Philip and his book. 

•• Maggie," said Philip, after a minute or two, still leaning on 
hi8 elbow and looking at her, **i{ you had had a brother like me, 
do you think you should have loved him as well os Tom I" 
Maggie started a little on being roused from her reverie, and 
said, ** What 1 " Philip repeated his question. 

** O yes, better," she answered, immediately. No, not 
Mtter ; because I don't think I routd love you better than Tom. 
Put I should be so sorry — tfo (tarry for you." 

Philip coloured : he )iad meant to imply, would she love him 
as well in spite of bis deformity, and yet when she alluded to it 
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so plainly, he winced xjnder her pity. Maggie, young as she 
was, felt her mistake. Hitherto she had instinctively behaved 
as if she were quite unconscious of Philip’s deformity ; her own 
keen sensitivencs.s and ex|K:rience under family criticism sufficed 
to teach her this jw well as if she laid been directed by the most 
finished breeding. 

“ But you are so very clever, Philip, and you can play and 
sing,” she added, quickly. “ I wish you tcere my brother. I’m 
very fond of you. And you would stay at home with me when 
Tom went out, and you would teach me everything — wouldn’t 
you? Greek and everything 1” 

“ But you’ll go away soon, and go to school, Maggie,” said 
Philip, “ and then you’ll forget all about me, and not care for 
me any more. And then I shall see you when you’re grown up, 
and you’ll hardly take any notice of me.” 

“ O no, I shan’t forget you, I’m sure,” said Maggie, shaking 
her head very seriously. “I never forget anything, and I think 
about everybody when I'm away from them. 1 think about 
poor Yap — he’s got a lump in his throat, and Luke says he’ll 
die. Only don’t you tell Tom, because it will vex him so. You 
never saw Yap : he’s a queer little dog — nobody cares about him 
but Tom and me.” 

<' Do you care as much about me as you do about Yap, 
Maggie 1 " said Philip, smiling rather sadly. 

“ O yes, I should tUnk so,” said Maggie. laughing. 

“ I’m very fond of you, Maggie ; 1 shall never forget you," 
said Philip, and when I’m very unhappy, I shall alwoys think 
of you, and wish I had a sister with dark eyes, jtist like yours.” 

“ Why do you like my eyes 7 ” said Moggie, well pleased. 
Sbe hod never heard any one but her father speak of her eyes as 
if they had merit 

“ I don’t know,” said Philip. “ They’re not like any other 
eyes. They seem trying to speak — trying to speak kindly. 1 
don’t like other people to look at me mu^, but 1 like you to 
look at me, Maggie.” 

" \Vhy, I think you’re fonder of me than Tom is,” said 
Maggie, rather sorrowfully. Then, wondering how she ‘could 
convince Philip that she could like him just as well, although ho 
was crooked, she said, 

** Should you like me to kiaa you, os 1 do Tomi X will, if 
you like.” 

“Yes, very much : nobody kisses mo.” 

Maggie put her- arm round his neck and kissed him quite 
earnestly. 
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“There now,” she said, “I shall always reineinber you, and 
kiss you when I see you again, if it’s ever so long. But 1 11 
now, becuause 1 think Mr Askorn’s dune with Tom’s foot.*' 

When th€*ir father c;imc the second time, Maggie &ud to liim 
O fatlivr, Bliilip Wakem is so very good iu Tom— he is suvli a 
clever boy, and I f/o love him. And Yt>u love him too, Tom, 
don t you ! -bV#y you love liiin^*' she added, entreatingly. 

Tom coloured a little as he looked at his father, and said, “ 1 
shan't be friends with lam when I leave school, father ; but 
we’ve made it up now, since my foot has l)een bad, and he's 
taught me to play at draughts, and I can beat him.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr TuUiver, “ if he’s good to you, try and 
make him amends, and be good to Ann. He\s a poor crooked 
creatur, and takes after his dead mother. But don’t you be 
getting too thick with him — he’s got hi.s father's blood in him 
too. Ay, ay, the grey colt may chance to kick like his black 
sire.” 


The jarring natures of the two boys effected what Mr l^ll• 
liver’s admonition alone might have failed to effect : in spite of 
Philip’s new kindnes.s, and Tom s answering regard in this time 
of his trouble, they never became close friends. When Maggie 
was gone, and when Tom by-and-by began to walk about as 
usual, the friendly warmth that had been kindled by pity and 
gratitude died out by degrees, and left them in their old relation 
to each other. Philij) was often peevish and contemptuous ; and 
Tom’s more speciBc and kindly impressions gradually melted into 
the old background of suspicion and dislike towards him as a 
queer fcilow, a humpback, and the son of a rogue. If boys and 
men arc to be welded together in the glow of transient feeling, 
they must be made of metal that will mix, else they inevitably 
fall asunder when the heat dies out 
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CHArXER VII 

THE GOLDEN CATES ARE PASSED 

So Tom went on even to the fifth half-year — till ho was turned 
sixteen — at King’s Lorton, while Maggie was growing with a 
rapidity wliich her aunts considered highly reprehensible, at Miss 
Fimiss’s boarding-school in the ancient town of Lacehain on the 
Floss, with cousin Lucy for her companion. In her early letters 
to Tom she had always sent her love to Philip, and a.sked many 
questions about him, which were answered by brief sentences 
about Tom’s toothache, and a turf-house which he was helping 
to build in the garden, with other items of that kind. She was 
pained to hear Tom say in the holidays that Philip was os queer 
as ever again, and often cross : they were no longer very good 
friends, she perceived ; and when she reminded Tom that he 
ought always to love Philip for being so good to him when his 
foot was bad, he answered, “ Well, it isn’t my fault : I don’t do 
anything to him.” She hardly ever saw Pldlip during the re- 
mainder of their achoul-Ufo j in the Midsxunmer holidays ho was 
always away at the seaside, and at Christmas she could only meet 
him at long intervals in tlic streets of St Ogg’s. When they did 
meet, she remembered her promise to kiss him, but, as a young 
lady who had been at a boarding-school, she knew now that such 
a greeting was out of the question, and Philip would not expect 
it. The promise was void, like so many o^er sweet, illusory 
promises of our childhood ; void as promises made in Eden 
fore the seasons were divided, and when the starry blossoms 
grow side by side with tho ripening peach — impossible to be 
fulfilled when the golden gates had been passed. 

But when their father was actually engaged in the long- 
threatened lawsuit, and Wakem, as the agent at onco of Pivort 
and Old Horry, was acting against him, even Maggie felt, with 
some sadness, that they were not likely ever to have any in- 
timacy with Philip again : the very name of Wakem made her 
father angry, and she had once heard him say, that if tlmt crook- 
backed son lived to inherit his father’s ill-gotten gains, there 
would bo a curse upon him. ** Have ns little to do with him at 
school ns you can, my lad,” he said to Tom ; and the command 
was obey^ the more easily because hir StelUng by this time had 
two additional pupils \ fur though this gentleman’s rise in tho 
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world was not of that iiicteor-like mj)idity which the admirers 
of his cxtcniiK>raneous eloquence hud expected for a preacher 
whose voice demanded so wide a sphere, he had yet onou^dj of 
j(n>vviiig prosperity to enable him to increase his expenditure in 
continued disproportion to liis income. 

A.s for Tom’s school course, it went on with milMike monotony, 
his mind continuing to move with a slow, half-stiticd pulse in 
a medium of uninteresting or unintelligible ideas. IJut each 
vacation he brought homo larger and larger drawings with the 
satiny rendering of l«indscape, and water-colours in vivid greens, 
together with manuscript books full of exercLses and problems, 
in which the haudwTiting w'as all the finer because he gave his 
whole mind to it. £ach vacation he brought home a new book 
or two, indiaiting his progress through different stages of history, 
Christian doctrine, and Latin literature; and that passage w*as 
not entirely without result, besides the |>ossession of the books. 
Tom s ear and tongue had become accustomed to a great many 
words and phrases which are understood to be signs of an edu- 
cated condition ; and though he had never really applied his 
mind to any one of his le.ssons, the Icason-s had left a dep<xsit of 
vag^iCj fragmentary, ineffectual notions. Mr l\illiver, seeing 
.signs of acquirement beyond the reach of his own criticism, 
thought it was probably all right with Tom’s education : lie ob- 
seiw'cd, indeed, that there were no maps, and not enough *‘sum- 
ming;” but he made no fonnal complaint to Mr Stelling. It 
was a puzzling business, this schooling; and if ho took Tom 
away, where could ho send him with better effect! 

By the time Tom had reached his last quarter at King’s Lor- 
ton, the years had made striking changes in him since the day 
we saw him returning from Mr Jacobs’ academy. He was a tall 
youth now, carrying himself without the least awkwardness, and 
speaking mtbout more shyness than was a becoming symptom 
of blended diffidence and pride : he wore his tail-coat and his 
Btaiid-up collars, and watched the down on his lip >vith eager 
impatience, looking every day at his virgin razor, with which ho 
had provided himself in the lost holidays. Philip had already 
left— at the autumn quarter — that he might go to the south for 
the winter, for the sake of his health; and this change helped to 
give Tom the unsettled, exultant feeling that usually belongs to 
the last months before leaving school. This quarter, too, there 
was some hoi>e of bi» father’s lawsuit being decided : that made 
the prospect of home more entirely pleasurable. For Tom, who 
liad gathered his view of the case from his father’s conversation^ 
hod no doubt that Pivort would be bouton. 
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Tom had not hoard anything from home for some weeks — a 
fact which did not surprise him, for his father and mother were 
not apt to manifest their affection in unneccss;vry letters — when, 
to his grx*at sur{>rise, on the morning of a dark c»dd day near 
the end «if N»*voniher, ho Wiis t«»hl, simmi after entering the study 
at nine o’ch>ck, that his sister wius in the drawing-ixmin. It was 
Mj-s Stelling who had come into the study to tell him, and she 
left him to enter the drawing room alone. 

Maggie, too, was tall now, with braided and coiled hair : she 
was almost as tall os Tom, though she was only thirteen ; and 
she really looked older than be did at that moment. She had 
thrown off her bonnet, her heavy braids were pushed back from 
her forehead, as if it would not bear that extra load, and her 
young face had a strangely worn look, as her eyes turned 
anxiously towards the door. When Tom entered she did not 
speak, but only went up to him, put her arms round his neck, 
ami kissed him earnestly. He was \ised to various moods of 
hers, and felt no alarm at the unusual seriousness of her greet- 


ing. 

Why, how is it you’re come so early this cold momins, Mag- 
gie 1 Did you come in the gigt” said Tom, as she packed 
towards the sofa, and drew him to her side. 

“ No, I came by the coach. I’ve walked from the turnpike.” 

“ But how is it you’re not at school 1 The holidays have not 
begun yeti” 

” Father wanted me at home,” said Maggie, with a slight 
trembling of the lip. ” I came homo three or four days oga” 

” Isn’t my father welll” said Tom, rather anxiously. 

Not quite,” said Maggie. “ He’s very unhappy, Tom. The 
lawsuit is ended, and I came to tell you, because I thought it 
would be better for you to know it before you came home, and 
I didn’t like only to send you a letter.” 

“ My father hasn’t lost?” said Tom, hastily, springing from 
the sofa, and standing before Maggie with his hands suddenly 
thrust in his pockets. 

“ Yes, dear Tom,” said Maggie, looking up at him with trem- 
bling. 

Tom was silent a minute or two, with his eyes fixed on the 
floor. Then he said— 

“ My father will have to pay a good deal of money, then 1 ^ 

“ Yes,” said Maggie, rather faintly. 

Well, it can’t be helped,” said Tom, bravely, not translating 
the loss of a large sum of money into any tangible results. 
“But my father’s very much vexed, I daresay?” he added. 
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looking at Maggie, anti tliinking that her agitated face war, only 
part of her girlish way of taking tilings. 

“Yes,” said Maggie, again faintly. Then, urged to fuller 
.siieech hy Tom’s frcc<lom fnuu appiehen-xiiin, she s;iid loudly 
and nipiiUy, ;ls if the uoids inm/il hurst fiom her, “O 'I'oiii, lie 
uill lose the mill and the l.ind, and everything; he will have 
nothing left.” 


Tom 8 eyes flashed out one look «>f surprise at her, before be 
turned pale, and trembled visibly. He said nothing, but sat down 
on the sofa again, ItKiking vaguely out of the opjm.site window. 

Anxiety about the future had never entered Tom’s mind. 
His father had always ridden a good horse, kept a good house, 
and had the cheerful, confident air of a man who has plenty of 
property to fall back upon. Tom had never dreamed that his 
father would “fail;” that was a form of misfortune which be 
hiid always heard sjHikeii of as a deep disgrace, and di.^grace 
was uii idea that he could not associate with any uf his relations, 
least of all with his father. A proud sense of family respecta- 
bility was part of the very air Tom had been bom and brought 
uji in. He knew there were people in St Ogg's who made a 
show without money to support it, and he had always heard 
such people spoken of by hi.s own friends with conteinjit and 
reprobation. He had a strong belief, which was a lifc-loiig habit, 
and required no definite evidence to rest on, that his father 
could spend a great deal of money if he chose ; and since his 
education at Mr Stclling’s had given him a more expensive view 
of life, he had often thought that when he got older he would 
m.akc a figure in the world, with his horse and dogs and saddle, 
and other accoutrements of a fine young man, and show himself 
equal to any of his contemporaries at St Ogg’s, who might con- 
sider themselves a grade above him in society, because their 
fathers were professional men, or had large oil-mills. As to the 
prognostics and headshaking uf his aunts and uncles, they had 
never produced the least effect on him, except to make him think 
that aunts and uncles were disagreeable society : ho had heard 
them find fault in much the same way as long as ho could re- 
member. His father knew better than they did. 

The down had come on Tom’s lip, yet his thoughts and ex- 
pectations had been hitherto only the reproduction, in changed 
forms, of the boyish dreams in which he had lived three years 
ago. He was awakened now with a violent shock. 

Maggie wa.s frightened at Tom’- pale, trembling silence. 
Tliere was something else to tell him — something worse. She 
threw her anna round him at last, and said, with a half sob — 
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‘•O Tom— dear, dear Tom, don't fret too much— try and 
hear it well.” 

Tom turned his cheek i>a.ssivcly to meet her entreating kisses, 
and there gathered a moisture in his eyes, which lie jxist ruhhed 
away with his hand. The action seemed to rouse him, for ho 
shook himself and said, “ 1 slnill go home with you, Maggie. 
Diiin't my father say I was to go 1 ” 

“ No, Tom, father didn’t wdsh it,” said Maggie, her anxiety 
about hiif feeling helping her to master her agitation. What 
icofiU he do when she told him all I “ But mother wants you 
to come — poor mother ! — she cries so. O Tom, it’s very dread- 
ful at home.” 

Maggie’s lips grew whiter, and she began to tremble almost 
as Tom had done. The two poor things clung closer to each 
other — both trembling — the one at an tinshapen fear, tho other 
at the imago of a terrible certainty. When Maggie spoke, it 
was hardly above a whisper. 

“And . . . and .... poor father . . . 

Maggie could not utter it. But the suapenso was intolerable 
to Tom. A vague idea of going to prison, as a consequence of 
debt, was the shape his fears hatl begun to take. 

“Where’s my futbcrl” he said, impatiently. “Tell mo, 
Maggie.” 

“ He’s at home,” said Maggie, finding it easier to reply to 
that quc.stiuu. “ But,” she added, after a pause, “ not himself, 

. . . He fell off his horse. ... Ho has known nobmiy but 
me ever sinca .... He seems to have lost bis senses. .... 
O, father, father . . . .” 

With tbase lost words, ^faggie’s sobs burst forth with the 
more violence for the previous struggle against them. Tom 
felt that pressure of tho heart whioh forbids tears : be had no 
distinct vision of their troubles os Maggie had, who had been at 
home; he’ only felt tho crushing weight of what seemed unmi* 
tigated misfortune. Ho tightened his arm almost convulsively 
round Maggie as she sobbed, but hLs face looker! rigid and teoi' 
less — his eyes blank — os if a black curtain of cloud had suddenly 
fallen on his path. 

But Maggie soon checked herself abruptly : a single tliought 
hod acted on her like n startling sound. 

“ Wc must set out, Tom — we must not stay — father will miss 
mo — wo must be at the turnpike at ten to meet tho coach.” 
She said this with hasty decision, rubbing her eyes, and rising 
to seize her bonnet 

Tom at once felt the same impulse, and rose toa “ Wait a 
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minnto, >ragirie/‘ he I must speak t‘> ^fr Stclling, an*} 

then Nve*ll go.” 

He tluHight he must go to the study whore the pupils were, 
but on his way he met Mr Stelling, who Iiad l>eard from his 
wife that Maggie appeared to be in trouble wlien she asked for 
her brother; and, now that he thought the brother and sister 
had been alone long enough, was coining to inquire and offer 
his sympathy. 

‘‘ Plciise, sir, I must go home,’* Tom s;iid, abruptly, as hornet 
Jfr Stelling in the p;issnge. “ I must go back wiili my sister 
directly. Sly father’s lost liis lawsuit — he*s lost all his property 
— and he*s very ill.'* 

Mr Stelling felt like a kind-hcartcMl man ; ho foresaw a i)ro- 
biiblc money loss for luinself, but this liad no appreciable share 
in Ids feeling, while ho looked with gnive pity at the brother 
and sister for wluun youth and sorrow had begun together. 
When he knew how Maggie had come, and how eager she w;us 
to get homo again, lie hurried tlieir departure, only whi.spering 
Roinething to Mrs Stelling, who had fcdlowed him, 4ind who im- 
mediately left the room. 

7’oni and Maggie were standing on the door step, ready to set 
out, avben Stelling came with a little basket, which she 

hung on Maggie’s anus, &iyitig, ** Do reinetubor to eat some- 
thing on the way, dear.** Maggie's licart went out towards tliis 
woman whom she had never liked, and she kissed her silciUly. 
It w'a.H the first sign within the |K>or child of that new sense 
which j.s the gift of sorrow — that susceptibility to the bare 
offices of humanity which niiscs them into a bond of loving 
fellowship, as to liaggard men among the icebergs the mere 
jirescncc of an ordinary comrude stirs the deep fountains of 
affection. 

Mr Stelling put liis hand on Tom *8 shoulder and said, God 
bless you, my boy; let me know how you get on.” Then ho 
pressed Maggie's hand ; but there were no audible good-byes. 
Tom had so often thought how joyful he should be the day he 
left sch<x)l “ for good ! ** And now his school years seemed like 
a holiday that had come to an end. 

The two slight youthful figures soon grew indistinct on the 
distant road — were soon lost behind the projecting hedgerow. 

They had gone forth together into their new life of sorrow, 
and they would never more see the sunshine undimnicd by re- 
membered cares. They had entered the thorny w^ildortiess, and 
the golden gates of their childhood had fur ever closed behind 
them. 
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CHAPTER J 


WHAT Had HAPrESED AT HOME 


When ^Ir Tulliver tir^t knew the fact that the lawsuit was 
decided against hiiii» and that Pivart and Wakem were triumph- 
antf every one who happened to observe him at the time thought 
that, for so confident and hot-tempered a man» he bore the blow 
remarkably well. He thought so himself : he thought he was 
going to show that if Wakem or anybody else considered him 
crushed, they would find themselves mistaken. He could not 
refuse to see that the costs of this protracted miit would take 
more than he |>osseased to pay them ; but he appe^ired to liim* 
self to be full of expedients by which he could ward off any 
results but such as were tolerable, and could avoid the appear- 
ance of breaking down in the worlcL AU tlie obstinacy and 
dehance of his nature, driven out of their old channel, found a 
vent for thcniselvcs in the imm6diate fonnation of plans by 
which he would meet his difficulties, and remain Mr TuUiver of 
Dorlcote Mill in spite of them. There vfiiS such a rush of pro- 
jects in his brain, that it was no wonder his face was flushed 
when be came away from his talk with his attorney, Mr Oore, 
and mounted his horse to ride homo from Lindum. There was 
Furley, who held the mortgage on the land — a reasonable fel- 
low, who would see his own interest, Mr TuUiver w*a3 convinced, 
and who would be glad not only to purchase the whole estate 
including the niill and homestead, but would accept Mr Tulliver 
as tenant, and be willing to advance money to bo repaid with 
high interest out of the profits of the business, which would be 
made over to him, Mr Tulliver only taking enough barely to 
maintain himself and his family. Wlio would neglect such a 
profitable investment 1 Certainly not Furley, for Mr Tulliver 
had determined that Furley should meet his plans with the 
utmost alacrity; and there are men whose brains have not yet 
been dangerously heated by the loss of a lawsuit, who are apt to 
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SCO in tln ir <.\vii interot or desires a iiiutivc for otlicr nien’s 
actuins. There was no doubt (in the miller's mind) that Furlcy 
woidd do just what was desirable; and if he did — why, things 
would not be so verj’ much worse. Mr Tnlliver an<l his family 
must live more meagrely and humbly, but it wt>uld only be till 
the profits of the busines.s had pai<l off Furley s advances, and 
that might be while Mr TuUivor had still a good many years of 
life before him. It Wiis clear that the costs of the suit could bo 
paid without his being obliged to turn out of his old place, and 
look like a ruined man. It was certainly an awkward moment 
in his affairs. Tliero was that suretyship for poor Riley, who 
had died suddenly last April, and left his friend saddled with a 
debt of two hundred and fifty jmunds — a fact which had helped 
to make Mr Tulliver’s banking book less pleasant reading than 
a man might desire towards Christmas. \V ell ! he had never 
been one of those poor-spirited sneaks who would refuse to give 
a helping hand to a fellow-traveller in this jmzzUng world. The 
really vexatious business was the fact that some months ago the 
creditor who had lent him the five hundred jKiunds to rei>ay Mrs 
Olegg, had become uneasy about his money (set on by Wakem, 
of course), and Mr Tulliver, still confident that ho should gain 
his suit, and finding it eminently inconvenient to raise the said 
sum until that desirable issue had taken place, had rashly 
acceded to the demand that ho should give a bill of sale on his 
household furniture, and some other effects, as security in lieu of 
the bund. It W.VS all one, he had said to himself : he should 
soon pay off the money, and there wtis no harm in giving that 
security any more than another. But now the consequences of 
this bill of sale occurred to him in a new light, and he remem- 
bered that the time was close at hand, when it would bo en- 
forced unless the money wore repaid. Two months ago he 
would have declared stoutly that he would never be beholden to 
his wife’s friends; but now ho told himself os stoutly that it was 
nothing but right and natural that Bessy should go to the Pul- 
lets and ex)>lain the thing to them : they would hardly let 
Bessy’s furniture be sold, and it might be security to Pullet if 
he advanced the money — there would, after all, be no gift or 
favour in the matter. Mr Tulliver would never have n.sked for 
anything from so poor-spirited a fellow for himself, but Bessy 
might do so if she liked. 

It is precisely the proudest and most obstinate men who are 
the most liable to shift their position and contradict themselves 
in this sudden manner : everything is easier to them than to 
face the simple fact that they have been thoroughly defeated, 
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and must begin life anew. And Mr Tulliver, you perceive, 
though ijutliiiig more than a superior miller and maltster, w:u> as 
jirouil and obstinate as if he had been a yery lofty personage, in 
whom such dispositions might be a source of that conspicuous, 
far-echoing tragedy, which sweeps the stage in regal robes and 
makes the dullest chronicler sublime. The pride and obstinacy 
of millers, and other insignificant people, whom you pass un- 
noticingly on the road every day, have their tragedy too ; but it 
id of that unwept, hidden sort, that goes on from generatiuu to 
generation, and leaves no record — such tragedy, perhaps, as lies 
in the con6ictsof young souls, hungry for joy, under a lot made 
suddenly hard to them, tinder the dreariness of a home where 
the morning brings no promise with it, and where the uncxpect- 
ant discontent of worn and disappointed parents weighs on the 
children like a damp, thick air, in which all the functions of life 
are depressed ; or such tragedy as lies in the slow or sudden 
death that follows on a bruised passion, though it may be a 
death that finds only a parish funeraL There arc certain animals 
to which tenacity of position is a law of life — they can never 
flourish again, after a single wrench : and there are certain 
human beings to whom predominance is a law of life — they can 
only sustain humiliation so lung as they can refuse to believe in 
it, and, in their own conception, predominate stilL 

Mr TuUiver was still predominating in his own imagination 
os ho approached StOgg’s, through which be had to pass on his 
way homeward. But what was it that suggested to him, os be 
saw the Laccham coach entering the town, to follow it to the 
coach-ofiice, and get the clerk there to write a letter, requiring 
to cotne home the very next day I Mr Tulliver’s own 
hand shook too much under his excitement for him to write 
himself, and he wanted the letter to be given to the coachman 
to deliver at Miss Fimiss^a school in the morning* Tliere was 
a craving which he would not account for to himself, to have 
Maggie near bim — without delay — she m\ist come back by the 
coach to-morrow. 

To Mrs TuUiver, when he got homo, be would admit no 
difficulties, and scolded down her burst of grief on hearing that 
the lawsuit was lost, by ongry assertions that there was nothing 
to grieve about* He said nothing to her that night about the 
bill of sale, and the applicatioo to Mrs Pullet, for ho had kept 
her in ignorance of the nature of that transaction, and had ex- 
plained the necessity for taking an inventory of the good.s as a 
matter connected with Ills wilL The possession of a wife con- 
spicuously one's inferior in inteUect, is, like other high privileges, 
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attended with a few incoiivoincnce<, and, ammip the rest, with 
the occ.'isit)nal necessity for using a little ilcception. 

The next day Mr TuUiver Wius again on horselxick in the after- 
noon, on lus way to Mr Gore's office at St Ogg’s. Gore was to 
have seen Furlcy in the morning, and to have sounded him in 
relation to Mr Tulliver’s affairs. But he had not gone half-way 
when he met a clerk from Mr Gore’s office, who was bringing a 
letter to Mr Tulliver. Mr Gore had been prevented by a sud- 
den call of business from waiting at his office to see Mr Tulhver, 
according to appointment, but would be at his office at eleven 
to-morrow morning, and meanwhile had sent some important 
information by letter. 

”0!” said Mr Tulliver, taking the letter, but not opening 
it. “Then tell Gore I’ll sec him to-morrow at eleven;” and he 
turned his horse. 

The clerk, struck with MrTulHver’s glistening excited glance, 
looked after him for a few moments, and then rode away. The 
reading of a letter was not the affair of an instant to Mr Tulliver; 
he took in the sense of a statement very slowly through the 
medium of written or even printed characters ; so ho had put 
the letter in his pocket, thinking he would open it in his arm- 
chair at home. But by-nnd-by it occurred to him that there 
might be something in the letter Mrs Tulliver must not know 
about, and if so, it would bo better to keep it out of her sight 
altogether. Ho stopped his horse, took out the letter, and read 
it. It wa.s only a short letter; the substance was that Mr Gore 
had o-scertained, on secret but sure authority, that Furley had 
been lately much straitened for money, and ha«l parted with his 
securities — among the rest, the mortgage on Mr TuUiver’s pro- 
perty, which he had transferred to -Wakem. 

In half an hour after this, Mr Tulliver’s own waggoner found 
him lying by the roadside insensible, ivith an open letter near 
him, and his grey horse snuffing uneasily about him. 

Wien Maggie reached home that evening, in obedience to her 
father’s coll, ho was no longer insensible. About an hour before, 
he had become conscious, and after vague, vacant looks around 
him, had muttered something about “ a letter,” which he pre- 
sently reiicated imjiatiently. At the instance of Mr Turnbull, 
the medical man, Gore’s letter wa.s brought and laid on the bed, 
and the previous imp.aticiicc scorned to bo allayed. The stricken 
man lay for some time with his eyes fixed on the letter, ns if he 
wore trying to knit up his thoughts by its help. But presently 
a new wave of memory seemed to have come and swept the 
other away ; ho turned his eyes from the letter to the door, and 
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aft^r looking iineasily, ;is if striving to see something hU eyes 
were too dun for, he said, “The little wench/’ 

He repeated the words impatiently from time to time, appear- 
ing entirely unconscious of everything excei*t this one importu- 
nate want, and giving no sign of knowing his wife or any one 
else ; and poor Mrs Tulliver, her feeble faculties almost paralysed 
by this sudden accumulation of troubles, went backwards and 
for^'ards to the gate to see if the lyiceham coach were coining, 
though it was not yet time. 

But it came at last, and set dowu the poor anxious girl, no 
longer the “ little wench,*' except to her father's fond memory, 

“O mother, what is the matter?*' Maggie said, with pale 
lips, as her mother came towards her crying. She didn’t think 
her father was ill, because the letter bad come at his dictation 
from the ofiice at St Ogg's» 

But Mr TunibuU came now to meet her : a medical man is 
the good angel of the troubled house, and ^loggia ran towards 
the kind old friend, whom she remembered as long as she could 
remember an^'thing, with a trembUng, questioning look. 

** Don’t alarm yourself too much, my dear,” be said, taking 
her hand. ** Your father has bad a sudden attack, and has not 
quite recovered hw memory. But he has been asking for you, 
and it will do him good to see you. Keep as quiet as you can > 
take oiT your things, and come up-stairs with me.” 

Maggie obeyed, with that terrible beating of the heart which 
makes existence seem simply a painful pulsation. Tlio very 
quietness with which Mr Turnbull spoke had frightened her 
susceptible ima^nation. Her father’s eyes were still turned 
uneasily towards the door when she entered and met the strange, 
yeanling, helpless look that had been seeking her in vain. With 
a sudden flash and movement, he raised himself in the bed — 
she rushed towards him, and clas|>ed him with agonised kisses. 

Poor child 1 it was very early for her to know one of those 
supreme momenta in life when all we have hoped or delighted 
in, all we can dread or endure, falls away from our regard as 
insignificant — is lost, like a trivial memory, in that simple, primi- 
tive love which knits us to the beings who have been nearest to 
us, in their times of helplessness or of anguish. 

But that flash of recognition had been too great a strain on 
the father’s bruised, enfeebled powers. He sank back again in 
renewed insensibility and rigidity, which lasted for many Imurs, 
and was only broken by a flickering return of consciousness, in 
which ho took passively everything that was given to him, and 
seemed to have a sort of infantine satisfaction in Maggie's near 
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presence — such satisfaction as a baby has when it is returned to 
the nurse's lap. 

Mrs TulHvcr sent h>r her sisters, and there was much wailing 
ami lifting ni> of hands below st;iirs : both uncles and aunts saw 
that the ruin of Bi-vsy and her family was as complete ns they 
had ever furelmdial if. and tlnae uas a goiiend family sense that 
a judgment had fallen on Mr Tnllivcr, which it would be an 
impiety counteract by too much kindness. But Maggie 
heard little of this, scarcely ever leaving her father’s bedsicle, 
where she sat opposite him with her hand on his. Mrs Tulliver 
wanted to have Tom fetched home, and seemed to be thiitking 
more of her boy even than of her husband ; but the aunts and 
uncles opposed this. Tom was better at school, since Mr Turn- 
bull said there was no immediate danger, he believed. But at 
the end of the second day, when ^^aggio had become more nc- 
cu.stoined to her father’s fits of insensibility, and to the expecta- 
tion that ho would revive from them, the thought of Tom had 
become urgent with her too ; and when her mother sate crj’ing 
at night and saying, My {K)or lad .... it’s nothing but right 
ho should come home Maggie said, “ Let me go for him, and 
tell him, mother : I’ll gty to-morrow morning if father doesn’t 
know me and want me. It would bo so haid for Tom to cornu 
home and not know anything about it beforehand.” 

And the next morning Moggie went, ns we have seen. Sitting 
on the coacJi on their way home, the brother and sister talked 
bt each other in sad, interrupted whispers. 

“ They say Mr Wakem bos got a mortgage or something on 
the land, Tom,” said Mnggia “ It was the letter with Umt 
news in it that made father ill, they think.” 

I believe that scoundrel’s been planning all along to ruin 
my father,” said Tom, leaping from the vaguest impres.sions to 
a definite conclusion. “ I’ll make him feel for it when I’m a 
man. Mind you never speak to Philip again.” 

” O, Tom ! ” said Maggie, in a tone of sad remonstrance ; hut 
she had no .spirit to disputo anything then, still less to vox Tom 
by opposing him. 
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CHAPTER II 

MKS TULLIVEU’S TERAPHIM, OR HOUSEHOLD GODS 

When the coach set down Tom and Maggie, it was five liours 
since she had started from home, and she was thinking witlj 
some trembling that her father had perhaps missed her, and 
asked for “the little wench” in vain. She thought of no other 
change that might have happened. 

She hurried along the gravel-walk and entered the liouse 
before Tom ; but in the entrance she was startled by a strong 
smell of tobacco. The parlour door was ajar — that was where 
the smell came from. It was very strange : could any visitor 
be smoking at a time like this? Was her mother there ? If 
so, she mxist be told that Tom was come. Maggie, after this 
pause of surprise, was only in the act of opening the door when 
Tom came up, and they both looked into the parlour together. 
There was a coarse, dingy man, of whose face Tom had some 
vague recollection, sitting in his father’s chair, smoking, with a 
jug and glass beside him. 

The truth flashed on Tom’s mind in an instant. To “ have 
the bailiff in the house," and “to be sold up,” were plimses 
which he had been used to, even as a little boy : they were part 
of the disgrace and misery of “failing,” of losing all one’s money, 
and being ruined — sinking into the condition of poor working 
people. It seemed only natural this should happen, since his 
father had lost all his property, and ho thought of no more 
special cause fur this particular form of misfortune tlinn the loss 
of the lawsuit But the immediate presence of this disgrace 
was so much keener an experience to Tom than the worst form 
of apprehension, that he felt at this moment os if bis real trouble 
had only just begun : it was a touch on the irritated nerve com- 
pared with its spontaneous dull aching. 

^ “ How do you do, sir? ” said the man, taking the pipe out of 
his mouth, with rough, embarrassed civility. Tl>e two young 
startled faces made him a little uncomfortable. 

But Tom turned away hastily without speaking ; the sight 
was too hateful. Maggie bad not understood the appearance of 
this stranger, as Tom had. She followed him, whispering, 
“ Who can it be, Tom? — what is the matter?” Then, with a 
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sudden undefined dread lost this stranger might have something 
to do >^111 a change in her father, she rushed up-sUdrs, checking 
herself at the bedroom door to throw off her bonnet, and enter 
on tiptoe. All was silent there : her father was lying, heedless 
of everything around him, with his eyes closed as when she had 
left him. A servant was there, but not her mother. 

“ Where’s my mother 1” she whispered. The servant did not 
know. 

Maggie hastened out, and said to Tom, “ Father is Ijdng quiet : 
let us go and look for my mother. 1 wonder where she is.” 

Mrs TuUiver was not down-stairs — not in any of the bed- 
rooms. There was but one room below the attic which Maggie 
harl left unsearched : it was the store-room, where her mother 
kept all her linen and all the precious best things ” that were 
only un>\Tnpped and brought out on special occasions. Tom, 
preceding Maggie as they returned along the |>assnge, ox>ened the 
door of this room, and immediately said, ** Motlier !” 

Mrs TuUiver was seated there with all her loid-up treasures. 
One of the linen-chests was open : the sUvor teapot was un- 
wrapped from its many folds of paper, and the best china was 
laid out on the top of the closed linen-chest ; spoons and skewers 
and ladle.s were spread in rows on the shelves; and the poor 
woman was shaking her head and weeping, with a bitter tension 
of the mouth, over the mark, “ Elizabeth Dodson,” on the 
comer of some table-cloths she held in her lap. 

She dropped them, and started up os Tom spoke. 

" O niy boy, my boy!” she said, clasping him round the 
neck. “To think as 1 should live to see this day] We’re 
ruined .... everything’s going to be sold up .... to think 
as your father should ha* iimrried me to bring mo to this! Wo’vo 
got nothing .... wc shall bo beggars .... wo must go to 
the workhouse . . . .” 

She kissed him, then seated herself again, and took another 
table-cloth on her lap, unfolding it a little way to look at the 
pattern, while the children stood by in mute wretchedne&s — their 
minds quite filled for the moment vrith the words “ beggars ” 
and “ workhou.se.” 

“ To t^k o’ these clothes ns 1 spun myself,” she went on, 
lifting things out and turning them over with an excitement nil 
the more strange and piteous becaxise the stout blond woman 
was usually so passive : if she had been ruffled before, it was 
at the surface merely : ** and Job Haxey wove ’em, and brought 
the piece home on his back, ns 1 remember standing ot the door 
and seeing him come, before I ever thought o' marrying your 
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father! And the ])atteni as I chose myself — and bleached so 
beautiful, and 1 marked ’em so as nobody ever saw such marking 
— they must cut the cloth to get it out, for it’s a particular 
stitch. And the^re all to be sold — and go into strange people’s 
houses, and perhaps be cut with the knives, and wore out 
before I’m dead. You'll never have one of ’em, my boy,” she 
said, looking up at Tom with her eyes full of tears, “ and I 
meant ’em for you. I wanted you to have all o’ this patteni. 
Maggie could have hud the large check — it never shows so well 
when the dishes are on it.” 

Tom was touched to the quick, but there was an angry’ re- 
action immediately. His face flushed as he said — 

“ But will my aunts let them be sold, mother 1 Do they know 
about it? They’ll never let your linen go, will they 1 Haven't 
you sent to them ?” 

Yea, I sent Luke directly they’d put the bailies in, and your 
aunt Pullet’s been — and, O dear, O de.ar, she cries so, and says 
your father’s disgraced my family and made it the talk o’ the 
country ; and she’ll buy the spotted cloths for licrself, because 
she’s never had so many as she wanted o’ that pattern, and they 
shan’t go to strangers, but she’s got mure checks a'ready nor she 
can do with.” (Here Mrs Tullivcr began to lay back the table- 
cloths in the chest, folding and stroking them automatically.) 
“ And your uncle Olcgg’s been too, and ho says things must be 
bought in for us to lie down on, but he must talk to your aunt ; 
and they’re all coming to consult. .... But I know they'll 
none of ’em take my chaiiy,” she added, turning towards the 
cujjs and saucers — “ for they all found fault with ’em when I 
bought ’em, ’cause o’ the small gold sprig all over ’em, between 
the flowers. But there’s none of ’em got better chany, not even 
your aunt Pullet herself, — and I bought it wi’ my own money 
as I’d saved ever since I was turned fifteen; and the silver tea- 
pot, too — your father never paid for 'em. And to think as he 
should ha’ married me, and brought mo to this.” 

Mrs TuUiver burst out crying afresh, and she sobbed with her 
handkerchief at her eyes a few moments, but then removing it, 
she said in a deprecating way, still half-sobbing, os if she were 
called upon to 8]>cak before she could command her voice — 

“ And I did say to him times and times, ‘ Whativer you do, 
don’t go to law’ — and what more could I do ? I’vo had to sit 
by while my own fortin’s been spent, and what should ha’ been 
my children’s, too. You’ll have niver a penny, my boy .... 
but it isn’t your poor mother’s fault.” 

She put out one arm towards Tom, looking up at him piteously 
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wilh her helpless, chihlish blue eyes. The poor lad went to her 
ami kissed her, and she clung to him. For the first time Tom 
thought of his father with some reproach. His natural inclina- 
tion to blame, hitherto kept entirely in abeyance towards his 
father by the predisposition to think him always right, simply 
on Iho ground that lie was Tom Tulhvcr’s father — w’O-s turned 
into this new channel by his iiiothor’s plaint-a, and with his in- 
dignation against Wnkem there began to minglo some indignation 
of another sort. Perhaps his father might have helped bringing 
them all down in the world, and making people talk of them 
with contempt ; but no one should talk long of Tom Tulliver 
with contempt Tho natural strength and firmness of his nature 
was beginning to assert itself, urged by the double stimulus of 
resentment against his aunts, and the sense that he must behave 
like a man and take care of his mother. 

"Don’t fret, mother," he said, tenderly. "I shall soon bo 
able to get money : I’ll get a situation of some sort" 

"Bless you, my boy 1" said Mrs Tulliver, a little soothed. 
Then, looking round sadly, " But I shouldn’t ha’ minded so 
much if we could ha’ kept the things wi’ my name on ’em." 

Maggie had witnessed this scone with gathering anger. Tho 
implied reproaches t^ainst her father — her father, who was lying 
there in a sort of living death — neutralised all her pity for griefs 
about table-cloths and china ; and her anger on her father's 
account was heightened by some egoistic resentment at Tom’s 
silent concurrence with her mother in shutting her out from tho 
common calamity. She had become almost indifForeiit to her 
mother’s habitual doprticiation of her, but she was keenly alivo 
to any sanction of it, however passive, that she might suspect 
in Tom. Poor Maggie was by no means made up of unalloyed 
devotedness, but put forth large claims for herself where she 
loved strongly. She burst out at last in an agitated, almost 
violent tone, "Mother, how can you talk sol as if you cared 
only for things with your name on, and not for what has my 
father’s name too — and to care about anything but dear father 
himself I — when he’s lying there, and may never speak to us 
again. Tom, you ought to say so too — you ought not to let 
any one find fault with my father." 

Maggie, almost choked with mingled grief and anger, left the 
room, and took her old place on her father’s bed. Her heovt 
went out to him with a stronger movement than ever, at the 
thought that people would blame him. Moggie hated blame : 
she had been blamed all her life, and nothing had come of it. 
but evil tempers. Her father had always defended and cxcuscil 
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her, and her lo\ing remembrance of liia tenderness was a force 

within her that would enable her to do or bear anvthinir for bis 
sake. ® 

Tom was a little shocked at Maggie’s outburst -telliin' him 
^ well a.s hi.s mother what it WiVc right t<» do ! She cnight to 
lia\e leariie<l better than Iiavc those licctoriiijr* assuming man- 
by tliis time. But lie i>reseutly went into his latlier’s 
r<wm, and the sight there touched him in a way that effaced the 
slighter impressions of the previous hour. When Maggie saw 
how he was moved, she went to him and put her arm round his 
neck as he sat by the bed, and the two children forgot every- 
tlung else in the sense that they had one father and one .sorrow 


CHAPTER III 

THE FAMILY COUNCIL 

It was at eleven o’clock the next morning that the aunts and 
uncles came to hold their consultation. The fire was lighted in 
the large parlour, and poor Mra Tnlliver, ivith a confused iin 

it was a great occasion, like a funeral, iinbagged 
the bell-rope tassels, and unpinned the curtains, a^justuig them 
in proper folds — looking round nn<l slinking her bead sadly at 
the polished tops and legs of the tables, winch sister Pullet her- 
self could not accuse of insufficient brightness. 

Mr Deane was not coming— ho was away on business ; but 
Mrs Deane appeared punctually in that handsome new gig with 
the head to it, and the liveiy-servant driving it, which had 
thrown so clear a light on several traits in her diameter to some 
of her female friends in St Ogg's. Mr Deane had been advaiio- 
ing in the world as rapidly as Mr Tnlliver had been going down 
in it ; and in Mrs Deane’s house the Dodson linen and plate 
were beginning to hold quite a sulmrdinate position, as a mere 
supplement to the handsomernrticles of the same kind, purchased 
in re^nt years : a cliangc which had caused an occasional cool- 
ness in the sisterly intercourse between her and Mrs Glcgg, who 
felt that SuKan was getting “ like the rest,” and there would 
soon be little of the true Dodson spirit surviving exccjit in hcr- 
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self, :\iul, it might be hoped, in those nephews who siip|)orted 
the Dodson name on the family land, far away in the Wolds. 
People who live at a disUince are naturally Ic.si faulty than those 
immediately under uur own eyes ; and it seems supertiuoiis, when 
>vc c<iiisidcr the remote geographical pivsition of the Etliiopians, 
and how verj’ little the Orecks had to do with them, to inquire 
further why Homer oill.s them “ blameless. 

Mrs Deane was the first to arrive ; arid when she had taken 
her seat in the largo |>arlour, Mrs TulUver came down to her 
with her comely face a little distorted, nearly as it would have 
been if she had been crying : she was not a woman who could 
shed abundant tears, except in moments when the prospect of 
losing her furniture became unusually vivid, but she felt how 
unfitting it was to be quite calm under present circumstances. 

“O sister, what a world this is!” she exclaimed as she 
entered ; “ what trouble, O dear ! ” 

Mrs Deane was a thin-lipped woman, who made small well- 
considered spcechc-s on peculiar occa-sions, repeating them after- 
wards to her husband, and asking him if she had not spi^keii 
very properly. 

Yes, sister,” she said, deliberately, “this is a changing 
world, and wo don’t know to-day wliat may happen to-morrow. 
But it's right to bo prepared for all things, and if trouble s sent, 
to remember as it isn’t sent without a cause. I’m very sorry for 
you a.s a sister, and if the doctor orders jelly for Mr IMlliver, 1 
hojie you'll let me know : I’ll send it willingly. For it is but 
right he should have proper attendance while he’s ilL” 

“ Thank you, Susan,” said Airs Tulliver, rather faintly, with- 
drawing her fat hand from her sister's thin one. “ But there’s 
been no talk o’ jelly yet.” Then after a moment’s pause she 

added, “There’s a dozen o’ cut jelly-glasses up-staire 1 

shall niver put jelly into ’em no more.” 

Her voice was rather ogitated a.s she uttered the last words 
but the sound of wheels diverted her thoughts. Mr and Mrs 
Olegg were come, and were almost immediately followed by Jlr 
and Mrs Pullet 

Mrs Pullet entered crying, ns a compendious mode, at all 
times, of cxprc.vsing what wore her views of life in general, and 
what in brief, were the opinions she held concerning tlio par- 
ticular case before her. 

Mrs Glcgg had on her fuzziest front, and garments which 
appeared to have had a recent rcstirrection from rather a creasy 
fiirm of burial ; a castumo selected with the high moral purjKwo 
of instilHug perfect humility into Bcasy and her children. 
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“ Mrs G., won't you come nearer the fire f” saul her Inusbaud, 
tin%vilLing to take the more comfortable seat without offeriiitr it 
to bcL ^ 


'‘You sec IVe seated myself here, Mr Glegg/’ returned tliis 
superior woman ; “yow cun roast yourself, if you like. ' 

“Well/' said Mr Glegg, seating himself goodhunioii redly, 
“and how's the poor man up-stairs ? “ 

^ Turnbull thought him a deal better this morning/' said 
Mrs TulUver ; “ he took more notice, and spoke to me ; but be s 
never known Tom yet^looka at the poor lad as if he was a 
stranger, though he said something once about Tom and tlio 
{wny. The doctor says his memory's gone a long way back, and 
he doesn t know Tom because he's thiukiug of iiini when ho was 
little. Eh dear, eh dear ! “ 


“ I doubt it's the water got on his brain/’ said aunt Pullet, 
turning round from adjusting her cap in a melancholy way at 
the pier-glass. “ It's much if he ever gets up again ; and if he 
^es, hell inost like be childish, as Mr Carr was, poor man! 
They fed him wdth a spoon os if he d been a baby for three 
year. He'd quite lost the use of his limbs ; but then he'd got 
a Bath chair, and somebody to draw him ; and that's what you 
won't have, I doubt, Bessy. ' 

^ “Sister Pullet/' said Mrs Clegg, severely, “if I understand 
right, we ve come together this morning to advise and consult 
about what's to be done in this disgrace as has fallen upon the 
family, and not to talk u' people* as don't belong to us. Mr 
Carr was none of our blood, nor noways connected with us, as 
rve ever beared/' 


“Sister Glegg," said Mrs Pullet, in a pleading tone, drawing 
on her gloves again, and stroking the fingers in an agitated 
manner, “if you've got un^'thing disres]>ectful to say o* Mr Carr. 
I do beg of you as you won't say it to me. 1 know what he 
was," she added, with a sigh ; “ his breath was short to that 
degree as you could hear him tw'o rooms off." 

“Sophy 1" said ilrs Glcgg, with indignant disgust, “you do 
talk o’ people’s complaints till it's quite undecent. But I say 
again, as I said before, I didn't come aw'ay from home to talk 
alxiut acquaintance, whether they’d short breath or long. If wo 
aren t come together for one U> hear what the otlier ’ull do to 
save a sister and her children from the parish, / shall go back. 
Ono can’t act without the other, 1 6up|>ose ; it isn't to be ex- 
pected as I should do everything.'^ 

“Well, Jane," said Mrs Pullet, “ I don't see as you’ve been 
BO very forrard at doing. So far as I know, this is the first 
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time f\.s Ikto y..n'M- boon, since it’s been known as the bailiff's 
in tlie hnnse'; mi.l I w;us here yesterday, and looked at all 
llcssy’s linen a.ul tlnni.'s.and 1 told her I d buy in the spotted 
t.ibk-cloths. I conldn t speak fairer ; for as for tlio teapot :is 
she doesn’t want to j^o out o’ the family, it stands to sense I 
can t do with two silver teapots, not if it /i'k/ii / a straight spout 
— but the spitted damask I w:is allays fond on. ” 

“ 1 wish it could be managed so as my teapot and chany and 
the best castors needn’t be put up for side,” said poor Mrs 
'I'ulliver, beseechingly, “and the sugar-tongs, the first things 


ever I bought.’* 

“ But th-it can’t be helped, you know,” said Mr Glegg. " If 
one o’ the family clumses to buy ’em in, they can, but one thing 
must be bid for as well as another.” 

“ And it isn’t to be looked for,” said uncle Pullet, with un- 
wonted indepeiulcnco of idea, ” as your own family should pay 
more for things nor they'll fetch. They may go for an old song 
by auction.” 

“() dear. () dear,” said Mrs Tulliver, “to think o my chany 
being sold i' that way— and 1 bought it when 1 was married, 
just as y<m did yours, Jane and S«»phy : and I know you didn t 
like mine, bocinsc o’ the sprig, but I was fond of it ; and there’s 
never been a bit broke, f»»r I’ve washed it myself — and there’s 
the tuliiw on the cups, and the roses, as anybody might go and 
look at ’em for pleasure. You wouldii t like your chany to go 
for an old .song and be broke to pieces, though yours has got no 
colour in it, Jane— it’s all white and flutted, and didn’t cost so 
much as mine. And there’s the castors — sister Deane, I can’t 
think but you’d like to have the castors, for I’ve heard you say 
they're pretty.” 

“ Well, I've no objection to buy some of the best things,” 
said Mrs Deane, rather loftily ; “ wo can do with c^ctra things 
in «mr house.” 

“ He.st things!” exclaimed Mrs Olcg^ with severity, which 
had gathered intensity from her long silence. “ It drives me 
past patience to hear you all talking o' best things, and buying 
in tins, that, and the other, such as silver and chany. You must 
bring your mind to your circumstances, Bessy, and not be thiuk- 
Inv' o’ .silver and chany ; but whether you shall get so niuch as 
a ilock bod to lie on, and a blanket to cover you, and a stool to 
sit «tn. You must remember, if you get ’em, it’ll be because 
your friends have bought ’em for you, for you’re dependent upon 
them for cveiytliing ; for your husband lies there helpless, and 
h:v-sn’l gut a penny i’ the world to c;ill his o\vn. And it’s for 
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your own good 1 say tins, for it's right you sliould fed wliat 
your state is, and what disgrace your liusband s brought on 
your own family, as you ve got to look to for everything — aiul 
be bumble in your mind.” 

Mrs Olegg paused, for speaking with inudi energj- for the 
good of others is naturally e.^hatisting. Mrs Tulliver. always 
home down by the family predominance of sister Jane, who had 
made her wear the yoke of a younger sister in very tender years, 
said pleadingly — 

“Tin sure, sister, Tve never asked anybody to ilo anylliing, 
only buy things as it *ud be a pleasure to ’em to have, so us 
they mightn’t go and be spoiled i’ strange houses, I never 
Mked anybody to buy the things in for me and niy children ; 
though there’s the linen I spun, and I thought when Toni was 
bom I thought one o* the first things when he was l>dng i’ the 
cradle, as all the things Td bought wi' my own money, and been 
so careful of, *ud go to hiin. But I've said nothing as I wanted 
my sisters to pay their money for me. What my husband has 
done for hift sister’s unknown, and we should ha’ been better off 
this day if it hadn’t been as he’s lent money and never asked 
for it again.*' 


** Come, come,’' said Mr Glegg, kindly, ** don’t let us make 
things too dark. What's done can’t be undone. We shall make 
shift among us to buy what’s sufficient for you ; though, as 
says, they must be useful, plain iJiiiigs. We mustn’t be 
thinking u’ what's unnecessary. A tabic, and a chair or two, 
and kitchen things, and a good bed, and suchlike. Wliy, I’ve 
seen the day when I shouldn’t ha* known myself if I’d lain on 
sacking i’stead o* the floor. We get a deal o’ useless things 
about us, only because we’ve got the money to spend.” 

Mr Glegg,” said Mrs Q., ‘‘if you’ll be kind enougn to let 
me speak, i 'stead o’ taking the words out o’ my mouth — I was 
going to say, Bessy, as it’s fine talking for you to say as you’ve 
never asked us to buy anything for you ; let me toll you, you 
owjhl to have asked us. Pray, how arc you to be purvided f<ir, 
if your own family don’t help you ? You must go to the parish, 
if they didn’t And you ought to know that, and keep it in 
mind, and ask us humble do what w'o can for you, i ’stead o’ 
niid making a boast, as you’ve never asked us for any 

tiling.” 


» *>y^^** bilked o’ the Mosses, and what Mr TuIHver’s done for 

cm, ’ said uncle Pullet, who became unusually suggestive where 
advances of money were concerned. Haven’t they been anear 
you I They ought to do something, os well as other folks ; and 
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if he's lent em iiiotiey, they oiiglit to be inuilc to |)ay it 
bark/’ 

Yc<;, to be sure,” said Nfn; Deane ; Tvo been thmking su. 
H<.\v is it Mr aiul Mrs Moss aren't here to meet us I It is but 

right they should do their share.” 

“ t) dear !” Mrs Tulliver, “ I never sent 'em word about 
Mr Tulliver, and they live so back’anl among the lanes at Biuoet, 
they niver hear anything only when ilr Moss conies to nuirket. 
Hut I niver gave ’em a thought I wonder Maggie didn't, 
though, for she was allays so fond of her aunt Moss.” 

“ Why don’t your children come in, Bessyl” Siiid Mrs Pul- 
let, at the inentioii of Maggie. “ They should hear what their 
aunts and uncles have got to say : and Maggie — when it s me 
as have paid for half her schooling, she ought to think more of 
her aunt Pullet than of aunt Mosses. I may go otT sudden when 
1 get home to-day — there’s no telling.” 

“ If I’d ha<l m;/ way,” said Mrs Glegg, “the children ’ud ha’ 
been in the room from the first. It’s time they knew who 
they’ve to look to, and it's right as imtnfbvh/ should talk to ’em, 
ami let ’em know their condition i’ life, and what they’re come 
down to, ami make ’em feel n-s they’ve got to suffer for their 
father's faults.” 

“ Well, rU go and fetch ’em, sister,” said Mrs Tulliver, re- 
signedly. She was quite cnislicd now, and tlumght of tho 
treasures in the store-room with no other feeling than blank 
despair. 

She went iip-stairs to fetch Tom .and Maggie, who were both 
in tlicir father’s room, and was on her way down again, when 
the .sight of tho store-room door suggested a new thought to 
her. She went towards it, and left the cUildreu t»» go down by 
tliemselve.s. 

The aunts and uncles appeared to have been in warm <lis- 
cussion when the brother and si-stor entere«l — both with shrink- 
ing reluctance ; for though Tom, with a practical .sigacity which 
had been roused into activity by the strong stimulus of the new 
emotions he ha<l umlcrgoiio since ycstonlay, had been turning 
over in his mind a (dan which he meant t<> piopnse to one of 
his aunts or uncles, he felt by no means amicably ton aitls them, 
ami dreaded meeting them all at once us he would have divmled 
a large dose t»f concentrated physic, which was but .just cmiurable 
in small draughts. As for Maggie, she was iK-cnliarly depresst^d 
this morning: she had been called up, after brief rest, at three 
o’clock, and had that strange dreamy weariness wliich comes 
from watching in a sick-room thmugli the chill Inmrs of early 
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twilight and breaking day — in which the outside daylight life 
Keems to have no importance, and to be a mere margin to tlie 
hours in the darkened chamber. Their entrance interrupted the 
couveraatioii. The shaking of hands was a melancholy and 
silent ceremony, till uncle Pullet observed, as Tom opproaciied 

“ Well, young sir, we’ve been talking as we should w’ant your 
pen and ink; you can write rarely now, after all your schooling 
1 should think.” ® 

‘‘Ay, ay,” said uncle Glogg, with admonition which he meant 
to be kind, “ we must look to see the good of all this schooling, 
a.s your father's sunk so much money in, now’ — 

•Wlico land in and money’s sfvent. 

Then teaming is most ca<’«Uciit' 

Now a the time, Tom, to let us see the good o' your lenming. 
l#et U3 see whether you can do better than I can, as have made 
niy fortin without it. But I began wV doing with little, you 
see : I could live on a basin o' porridge and a crust o' bread -and* 
cheese. But I doubt high li\'ing and high learning 'ull make it 
harder for you, young man, nor it was for me." 
i must do it," interposed aunt Glcgg, energetically, 

whether its hard or no. He liasii't got to consider what’s 
hard ; he must consider as he isn't to truston to his friends to 
keep him in idleness and luxury : he’s got to bear the fruits of 
u I Diisconduct, and bring Ins mind to fare hard and to 
Work Jiard. And he must be humble and grateful to his aunts 
and uncles for what they're doing for his mother and father, as 
inust be turned out into the streets and go to the workhouse if 
mey didn't help 'em. And liis sister, too," continued Mrs 

severely at Maggie, who had sat down on the 
sofa by her aunt Deane, drawn to her by the sense that she was 
Duc^s mother, ^shc must make up her mind to be humble and 
Work ; for there'll be no servants to wait on her any more — she 
Tnust remember that. She must do the work o' the house, and 
she must respect and love her aunts as have done so much for 
ler, and saved their money to leave to their nopheys and 

Tom was still standing before the table in the centre of the 
group. There was a heightened colour in his face, and he was 
very far from looking humbled, but he was preparing to say, in 
a respectful tone, something he had previously meditated, when 
tile door opened and his mother re-entered. 

Poor Mrs TuUivcr had in her hands a small tray, on %vhicb 
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she had placed her silver teapot, a specimen teacup and saucer, 
the castors, and sugar-tongs. 

** See hero, sister/* she said, looking at ^frs Deane, as she set 
the tray on the table, “ I thought, perliaps, if you looked at the 
teapot again — it’s a good while since yon saw it — you might 
like the pattern better : it makes beautiful tea, and there’s a 
stand and everj'thing ; you might use it for every day, or else 
lay it by for Lucy when she goes to housekeeping. 1 should be 
so loth for ’em to buy it at the Golden Lion,” said the poor 
woman, her heart swelling, and the tears coming, “ my teapot 
as I bought when I was married, and to think of its being 
scratched, and set before the travellers and folks, and my letters 
on it — see here, E. D. — and everybody to see ’em.” 

"Ah, dear, dear!” said aunt Pullet, shaking her head with 
deep sadness, " it’s very bad — to think o’ the family initials 
going about everywhere — it niver was so before : you’re a very 
unlucky sister, Bessy. But what’s the use o’ bujdng the teapot, 
when there's the linen and spoons and everything to go, and 
some of ’em with your full name — and when it’s got that straight 
spout, too.” 

“As to disgrace o’ the family,” said Mrs Olegg, “ that can’t 
be helped wi’ buying teapots. The disgrace is, for one o’ the 
family to ha’ married a man as has brought her to beggary. 
The disgrace is, as they’re to be sold up. We can’t hinder the 
country from knowing that.” 

Maggie had started up from the sofa at the allusion to her 
father, but Tom saw her action and flushed face in time to pre- 
vent her from speaking. “ Be quiet, Maggie,” ho said, authori- 
tatively, pushing her aside. It was a remarkable manifestation 
of self-command and ])rHctical judgment in a lad of fifteen, that 
when his aunt Glcgg ceased, he began to speak in a quiet and 
respectful manner, ^ough with a go^ deal of trembling in his 
voice ; for his mother’s words had cut him to the quick. 

"Then, aunt,” he said, looking straight at Mrs Glegg, “if 
you think it's a disgrace to the family that we should be sold 
up, wouldn’t it be better to prevent it altogether 1 And if you 
and my aunt Pullet,” he continued, looking at the latter, “think 
of leaving any money to me and Maggie, wouldn't it be better 
to give it now, and pay the debt we’re going to be sold up for, 
and save my mother from parting with her fumituro 1 ” 

There was silence for a few moments, for eveiy one, including 
Maggie, was astonished at Tom’s sudden manliness of tone. 
Uncle Glegg was the first to speak. 

“ Ay, ay, young man— come now I You show some notion o’ 
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things. iJnt there's tlu* interest, you must remember; your 
aunts get Hve per cent on tlieir money, and they’d lose that if 
they advanced it — you haven t thought o that*' 

“ I could W(Prk and pay that every year,' sai<i Torn, promptly. 

‘‘ r<l do anything to save my mother from parting with lier 
things.' 

\\elJ^doue ! ’* said uncle (Jlcgg, admiringly. He had been 
drawng Tom out, rather than reflecting on the practicxrbility of 
his projiosal. lJut he had ]>roduced the unft>rt unate result of 
irritating his wife. 

‘‘ Yes, MrGlegg ! said that lady, witli angry sarciism. It's 
ple^tsant >^ork for you to be giving my money away, as you've 
pretended to leave at niy own disposiaL And my money, as 
was my own father’s gift, and not yours, MrGlegg ; and I've saved 
it, and added to it myself, and had more to ])utout alnuKst every 
year, and it’s to go and be sunk in <itbcr folks’ furniture, and 
encourage ’em in luxury and cxtruTagance os they’ve no means 
of supporting ; and Tm to alter iny will, or have a codicil made, 

and leave two or three hundred less behind me when I die me 

as have allays done right and been careful, and the eldest o’ the 
family ; and my money s to go and be squandered on them as 
have had the same chance as me, only they've been wicked and 
wasteful. Sister Pullet, yon may do as you like, and you may 
let your husband rob you back again o' the money he's given 
you, but that isn’t my sperrit.'' 

•‘La, Jane, how fiery you are!” said Mrs Pullet. “I’m 
sure you’ll have the bloinl in your head, and have to be cu)>ped. 
I’m sorry for Bessy and her children — I’m sure I think of ’em 
o nights dreadful, for I sleep very bad wi* this new medicine : 
but it's no use for me to think o’ doing anything, if you won't 
meet me half-way.’* 

‘MVby, there’s this to bo con.sidcrcd,” said ilrGlegg. “ It’s 
no use to pay off this debt and save the furniture, when there’s 
all the law debts behind, as ’ud take every shilling, and more 
than could be made out o’ land and stock, for I've made that 
out from Lawyer Gore. We’d need save our money to keep the 
poor man with, instead o* spending it on furniture os he can 
neither eat nor drink. You >ri7/ be so hasty, Jane, as if I didn’t 
know what was reasonable.” 

“Then speak accordingly, Mr Olcgg ! *’ said his wife, with 
slow’, loud emphasis, bending her head towards him significantly. 

Tom’s countenance had fallen during this conversation, and 
his lip quivered ; but he was determined not to give way. He 
would behave like a man. fifaggie, on the contrary', ofter her 
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inomeiitiiry delight in Tntn’s speech, hnd relapsed into her stite 
of treniblinjriudignation. Her mother liad been standing close 
by 'roin’s side, and ha«l been clinging to his ann ever since he 
had last spoken : Maggie suddenly started up ajid stood in fn'uit 
of them, her eyes flashing like tlie eyes of a young lioness. 

‘‘ Why do you come, then,” she burst <mt, ” talking and 
interfering with us and scolding us, if you don't mean to do 
anything to help niy poor mother — your own sister — if you’ve 
no feeling for her when she’s in trouble, and won’t jiart with 
anything, thoiigh you would never miss it, to &»ve her fr<»in pain 1 
Keep away from us then, and don’t come to find fault with my 
father — he was better than any of you — he was kind — he would 
have helped you, if you had been in trouble. Tom and I don t 
ever want to have any of your money, if you won t help iny 
mother. We’d lather not have it ! we'll do without you. ” 

Maggie, having hurled her defiance at aunts and uncles in 
this way, stood still, with her large dark eyes glaring at them, 
as if she were rea«ly to await all consequencc.s. 

Mrs Tulliver was frightened ; there was something portentous 
in this inatl outbreak ; she did not see how life could go on 
after it. Tom was vexed ; it was no i/se to talk so. The aunts 
were silent with suqirise for some moments. At length, in a 
case of aberration such as this, comment presented itself as more 
expedient than any answer. 

“ You haven’t seen the end o’ your trouble wi' that child, 
Bes-sy,” said Mrs Pullet; “she's beyond evcrj’thing for Iwldness 
and unthankfulncss. It’s droatlful. I might ha’ let alone pay- 
ing for her schooling, for she’s worse nor ever.” 

“ It’s no more than what I’ve allays said,” foUowe<l Jfrs 
Qlcgg. ‘‘Other folks may be surjiriscd, but l‘m not. I'vo 
said over and over again — years ago I’ve said — ‘ Mark iny 
words; that child 'uH come to no good : there isn’t a bit of our 
family in her.’ And as for her having so much schooling, I 


never thought well o’ that. I’d my reasons when I said I 
wouldn’t pay anything towards it” 

“Come, come,” said Mr Glcgg, ‘‘let’s waste no more time in 
talking — let’s go to business. Tom now, get the pen and 
ink ” 


While Mr Qlcgg was speaking, a tall dark figure was seen 
burrjing past the window. 

“Why, there’s Mrs Moss,” said Mrs Tulliver. “The bad 
news must ha’ reached her, then ; ” and she went out to open 
the door, Maggie eagerly following her. 

“ That’s fortunate,” said Mrs Qlcgg. “ She can agree to the 
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l^t o’ things to be Ixnjght in. It’s but right she sltould do her 
.share uheii iVh her own brother.’’ 

Mrs Muss Avxs ill too much agitation to resist Mrs Tolliver’s 
movement, <is she drew her into tlie j)arl<»ur, automatically, with- 
out reflecting that it w;is hardly kind to t;ike her among so many 
persons in the first painful moment of arrival. The tall, worn, 
dark-liaired woman was a strong contrast to the Dod.son sisters 
as she entered in her shabby dress, with her shawl and bonnet 
looking as if they had been hastily huddled on, and with that 
entire absence of self-consciousness which belongs to keenly-felt 
trouble. Ma^ie wa.s clinging to her ann ; and Mrs Mo.ss 
seemed to notice no one else except Tom, whom she went straight 
up to and took by the hand. 

“ O my dear children,” she burst out, “ you’ve no call to think 
well o’ me ; I’m a poor aunt to you, for I’m one o' them as take 
all and give nothing. How’s niy poor brother 1” 

“ ilr I'urnbull thinks he’ll get better,” said Maggie. “ Sit 
down, aunt Gritty. Don’t fret.” 

“O my sweet child, I feel torn i’ two,” said Mrs Mo.ss, allow- 
ing Slaggie to lead her to the sofa, but still not seeming to 
notice the presence of the rest. “ We’ve three hundred pounds 
o my brother’s money, and now he wants it, and you all want it, 
poor things ! — and yet we must be sold up to pay it, and there’s 
my poor children — eight of ’em, and the little un of all can't 
apeak jilaiii. And I feel os if 1 was a robber. But I’m sure 
I’d no thought as my brother . . . 

The poor woman was interrupted by a rising sob. 

“ Three hundred pounds ! O dear, dear,” said Mrs Tullivcr, 
who, when she had said that her husband had done “ unknown ” 
things for his sister, had not had any particular sum in her mind, 
and felt a wife’s irritation at having been kept in the dark. 

” What matlness, to be sure ! ” said Mrs Glegg. “ A man with 
a family ! He’d no right to lend his money i’ that way ; and 
without security, I’ll bo bound, if the truth was known.” 

Airs Qlcgg's voice had arrested Mrs Moss’s otteiition, and, 
looking up, she said — 

“Yea, there tros security: my hu.sband gave a note for it. 
Wo’ro not that sort o’ people, neither of us, os ’ud rob my 
brother’s children ; and we looked to paying back the money, 
when the times got a bit better.” 

“Well, but now,” said Mr Glegg, gently, “hasn’t your 
husband no way o’ raising this money t Because it 'ud be a 
little fortin, like, for these folks, if we can do without 'rulliver’s 
Wing made a baiiknipL Your husband’s gut stock : it is but 
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right he should raise the money, as it seems to me — not but 
what I'm sorry for you, Mrs Moss.” 

“ O sir. you don't know what bad luck my husband’s had with 
his stock. The farm’s suffering so as never was for want o' 
stock; and we've sold all the wheat, and we’re behind with our 
rent . . . nut but what we'd like to do what's right, and I’d sit 
up and work half the night, if it ’ud be any good .... but 
there’s them poor children .... four of ’em such little 
nns . . , 

“ Don’t cry so, aunt — don’t fret,” whispered Maggie, who had 
kept hold of Mrs Moss’s hand. 

‘‘Did Mr Tulliver let you have the money all at once!” 
said Mrs Tulliver, still lost in the conception of things which 
had been ‘‘going on” without her knowledge. 

“ No ; at twice,” said Mrs Moss, rubbing her eyes and making 
an effort to restrain her tears. “ The last was after my bad ill- 
nes.s, four years ago, as everything went wrong, and there was a 
new note made then. What with illness and bad luck, I’ve been 
nothing but cumber all my life.” 

“ Yes, Mrs Moss,” said Mrs Glegg, with decision. “ Yours is 
a very unlucky family; the more’s the pity for my sister.” 

“ I set off in the cart as soon as ever 1 heard o’ what had hap- 
(>encd,” said Mrs Moss, looking at Mrs Tulliver. “ I should 
never ha’ stayed away all this wliile, if you’d thought well to let 
me know. And it isn't as I’m thinking all about ourselves, and 
nothing about my bixither — only the money was so on my mind, 
I couldn't help speaking about it And my husband and me 
desire to do the right thing, sir,” she added, looking at Mr 
Glegg, “and we'll make shift and {>ay the money, come what 
will, if that’s all my brother’s got to trust to. We’ve been used 
to trouble, and don’t look for much else. It’s only the thought 
o’ my poor children pulls me i’ two.” 

“ Why, there’s this to be thought on, Mrs Moss,” said Mr 
Glegg, “ and it’.s right to warn you ; — if TMlliver’s made a bank- 
rupt, and he’s got a notc-of-hand of your husband’s for three 
hundred pounds, j’ou’ll be obliged to pay it : th’ assignees ’uU 
come on you for it.” 

“ O dear, O dear ! ” said Mrs Tulliver, thinking of the bank- 
ruptcy, and not of Mrs Moss’s concern in it. Poor Mrs Moss 
herself listened in trembling submission, while Maggie looked 
with bewildered distress at Tom to see if he showed any signs 
of understanding this trouble, and caring about poor aunt Moss. 
Tom was only looking tho\igbtfuI, with his eyes on the table-cloth. 

“ And if he isn’t made banknipt,” continued Mr Glegg, “os 
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I snid before, three hundred pounds ’ud l>e a little fortin for him, 
|>oor man. We don’t know but what he may be i>artly helpless, 
if he ever gets up again. I’m verj* sorry if it goes hard with 
you, Mrs Moss — but my opinion is, looking at it one way, it’ll 
be right for you to raise the money; and looking at it th’ other 
way, you’ll be obliged t«» pay it. You won’t think ill o’ me for 
speaking the truth.” 

“ Uncle,” said Tom, looking up suddenly from his meditative 
view of the table-cloth, “ I don’t think it would be right for my 
aunt Moss to pay the money, if it would be against my father’s 
will for her to pay it ; would it ? ” 

Mr Glegg looked surprised for a moment or two before bo 
said, “ Why, no, perhaps not, Tom ; but then he’d ha’ destroyed 
the note, you know. We must look for the note. WTiat makes 
you think it ’ud be against hLs will )” 

“ Why,” said Tom, colouring, but trj’ing to speak firmly, in 
spite of a bojish tremor, “ 1 remember quite well, before I went 
to school to Mr Stelling, my father said to me one night, when 
we w'ere sitting by the fire together, and no one else was iu the 
room . . . 

Tom hesitated a little, and then went on. 

“ He said something to me about Maggie, and then he said, 
‘ I've always been goo<l to my sister, though she married against 
my will — and I’ve lent Moss money ; but I shall never think of 
dwtressing him to pay it : I’d rather lose it. My children must 
not mind being the i>ourer for thaL’ And now my father’s ill, 
and not able to speak for himself, I shouldn’t like anything to 
be done contrary to what he said to me.” 

“ Well, but then, my boy,” said uncle Glegg, whose good 
feeling led him to enter into Tom’s wish, but who could nut at 
once shake off his habitual abhorrence of such recklessness as 
destroying securities, or alienating anything important enough 
to make an appreciable difference in a man’s property, “ we 
should have to make away wi’ the note, you know’, if we’re to 
guard against what may happen, supposing your father’s mode 
bankrupt . . . 

“Mr Glegg,” interrupted his wife, severely, “mind what 
you're saying. You're putting yourself very forrard in other 
folks's business. If you speak rash, don’t say it was my fault” 

“ That’s such a thing as I never beared of before,” said uncle 
Pullet, who had been making baste wdth his lozenge in order to 
express his amazement ; “ making away with a note ! 1 should 

think anybody could set the constable on you for it.” 

“ Well, but,” said Mrs TuUiver, “if the note’s worth all that 
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money, ^^lly exui Nvr \K\y it 5\vay, and save iny things from 
going away J We vo no call to meddle with yowv uncle and 
nunl Tom, if you think yotir father xxd be angry when he 

gets well/' 

Mrs 'rulliver ha<l not studied the question of exchange, and 
was st mining her mind after origiind idciis on the sulijcct 

“ Pooh, pooh, pooh! j'ou women d(u/t understand these 
things,’' said uncle Glegg. ** There's no way o' making it safe 
for Sir and Mrs Moss luit destit>ying the note." 

“Then I hope you'll help me to do it, uncle/' said Tom, 
earnestly. “ If my father shouldn’t get well, I should be very 
unhappy to think anything had been done against his will, that 
I could hinder. And Tin sure he meant me to remember what 
he said that evening. I ought to obey niy father's wish about 
his property/’ 

Even Mrs Olegg could not withhold her approval from Tom’s 
words : she felt that the Dodson blood was certainly speaking 
in him, though, if his father had been a Dodson, there would 
never have been this wicked alienation of money. Maggie 
wo\ild hardly have restrained herself from leaping on Tom's 
neck, if her aunt Moss had not prevented her by herself rising 
and taking Tom’s hand, while slie said, with rather a choked 
voice — 

“ You’ll never be the |K>orcr for this, my dear boy, if there’s 
a God above ; and if tlie money's wanted for your father. Moss 
and me 'ull pay it, the same as if there was ever such security. 
We'll do as we'd be done by ; for if my children have got no 
other luck, they've got an honest father and mother/’ 

“ Well,” said Mr Glegg, who had been meditating after Tom’s 
wonis, we shouldn’t bo doing any wrung by the creditors, 
supposing your father teas bankrupt I’ve been thinking o’ 
that, for I’ve been a creditor myself, and seen no end o’ cheat- 
ing. If he meant to give your aunt the money before ever he 
got into this sad work o’ lawing, it’s the same as if he’d made 
away with the note himself ; for he'd made up liis mind to be 
that much poorer. But there’s a deal o’ things to be considered, 
young man,” Mr Glegg added, looking admonishingly at Tom, 
“when you come to money business, and you may be taking 
one man’s dinner away to make another man’s breakfast. You 
don’t understand that, I doubt 1 ” 

” Yes, I do,” said Tom, decidtfilly. ‘‘ I know if I owe money 
to one man, I’ve no right to give it to another. But if niy 
father had made up his mind to give my aunt the money before 
he was in debt, he hud a right to do it^” 
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“ Well done, youn^ man ! J didn t think y<m'd been so sharp,” 
NJiid iiuele Glogg, with inueh candour. “ But pt-ihaps your 
father ///«/ make away with the note. Let us go and see if we 
Ciin tind it in the che.st.” 

“It’s in my father’s njom. Let ns go to<*, aunt Gritty,” 
whispered Maggie. 


CKAPTEK IV 

A VANISHING GLEAM 

Mu Tulliver, even between the fits of spasmodic rigidity which 
had recurred at interval.s ever since he liad beeii found fallen 
from hb horse, W'as usually in so aj)athctic a condition that the 
exits and entnmees into his room were not felt to be of great 
iinjHjrtance. He had lain so still, with his eyes closed, all this 
niorning, that Maggie told her aunt Moss she must nut expect 
her father to take any notice of them. 

They entered very quietly, and Mrs ^^oss took her seat near 
the head of the bed, while ilaggie sat in her old place on the 
bed, and put her hand on her father’s, without causing any 
change in his face. 

Mr Glegg and Tom had also entered, treading softly, and 
were busy selecting the key of the old oak chest from the bunch 
which Tom had brought from his father’s bureau. They suc- 
ceeded ill opening the chest — which stood opposite the foot of 
Mr Tullivcr’s bed — and propping the lid with the iron holder, 
without much noise. 

“There’s a tin box,’’ whispered Mr Glegg ; “ he’d most like 
put a small thing like a note in there. Lift it out, Tom ; but 
I’ll just lift up these deeds — they’re the deeds o’ the house and 
mill, I suppose — and see what there is under ’em.’’ 

Mr Glegg had lifted out tlie parchments, and hud fortunately 
drawn back a little when the iron holder gave way, and the 
heavy lid fell with a loud bang, that resounded over the house. 

Perhaps there was something in that sound more than the 
mere fact of the strong vibration that produced the instantane- 
ous effects on the frame of the prostrate man, and for the time 
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completely sliook t>fT tlio p.\rilysis. Tlic chest 

had belonged to his father and bis fatlier’s fatlier, and it had 
always been rather a solemn business t*) visit it. All long- 
known objects, even a mere window fastening or a particular 
door-latch, have .sounds which are a .sort of recognised voice to 
ns — a voice that will thrill and awaken, when it has been used 
to touch deep-lying fibres. In the same moment when all the 
eyes in the room were turned upon him, he started up and looked 
at the chest, the parchments in MrGlegg’s hand, ami Tom hold- 
ing the tin box, with a glance of perfect coiisciousnes.s and recog- 
nition. 

“ What are you going to do with those deeds 1" he said, in 
his ordinary tone of sharp cjucstioning whenever he was irritited. 
“ Uome here, Tom. What do you do, going to my chest I ” 

Tom obeyed, with some trembling : it was the first time his 
father had recognised him. But instead of {wiyiiig anything 
more to him, his father continued to look with a growing dis- 
tinctnes.s of suspicion at Mr Glegg and the deed.s. 

"What’s been happening, then?” ho said, sharply. “ ^^^^at 
arc you meddling with iny deeds for 1 Is Wakem lajing hold 
of everything ? . . . . Why don’t you tell me what you’ve been 
a-doing?” he a<lded, impatiently, ns Mr Glegg advanced to the 
foot of the bed before speaking. 

“ No, no, friend Tulliver,” said Mr Glegg, in a soothing tone. 
” Nobotly's getting hold of anything as yet. We only came to 
look and see what was in the chest. You've been ill, you know, 
and we’ve had to look after things a bit. But let’s hope you’ll 
soon bo well enough to attend to everything j’ourself.” 

Mr Tulliver looked round him meditatively — at Tom, at Mr 
Glegg, and at Moggie ; then suddenly appearing aware that 
some one was seated by his side at the head of the bed, he 
turned sharply round and saw his sister. 

" Kh, Gritty !” he said, in the half-sad, affectionate tone in 
which ho had been wont to speak to her. " Whot ! you’re there, 
arc you ? How could you inanago to leave the children 1” 

“ O, brother!” said good Mrs Moss, too impulsive to bo 
prudent, " I'm thankful I’m come now to see you yourself again 
— I thought you’d never know us any more.” 

" Whnt ! have I had a stroke 1 ” said Mr Tulliver, ojixiously, 
looking at Mr Glegg. 

“ A fall from your horse — shook you a bit — that’s all, I 
think,” said Mr Glegg. " But you’ll soon get over it, let’s 
hope.” 

Mr Tulliver fixed his eyes on the bed-clothes, and remained 
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wilciit for two or three minutes. A new shadow cnine over his 
face. He looked uji at Maggie first, and sjiid in a lower tone, 
“ got the letter, then, my wench 1” 

“ \e.s, father,” she s,iid, kissing him uitli a full heart. She 
felt its if her f.ithcr were come back to her from the dead, and 
her yearning to show hujj how she had always loved him could 
be fulfilled. 

“Where’s your mother?” he said, so preoccupied that he 
received tiie kiss as passively as some quiet animal might have 
received it. 

“ She’s down-stairs with my aunts, father : shall I fetch her 1 ” 
“ • poor Besisy!” and his eyes turned towards Tom 
as Maggie left the room. 

“ \ou’ll have to take care of ’em both if I die, you know, 
Tom. \ou’U be badly off, 1 doubt. But you must sec and pay 
everybody. And mind — there’s fifty pound o’ Luke's as 1 put 
into the busine.ss — he gave it me a bit at a time, and he's got 
nothing to show for it. You mu.st pay him first thing.” 

Uncle Olegg involuntarily shook hi.s head, and looked more 
concerned than ever, but Tom said firmly — 

“ Yes, father. And haven’t you a n<*tc frtim my uncle Moss 
for three hundred pounds? We came to look for that. What 
do ytm wish to be done about it, father?” 

“ Ah ! I’m glad you thought o’ that my lad,” said Mr Tulli- 
ver. “ I allays meant to l>e ea.sy about that money, because o’ 
your aunt. You mustn't mind losing the money, if they can’t 
pay it — and it’s like enough they can’t. The note's in that bi»c, 
mind ! I allays meant to be good to you, Gritty,” said Mr 
riilliver, turning to his sister ; “ but, you know*, you aggravated 
mo when you would have SIoss.” 

At this moment ilaggio re-entered with her mother, who 
came in much agitated by the news that her Iiusbaud was quite 
htm.self again. 

“ Well, Jie.ssy,” he said, a.s she kissed him, “you must forgive 
me -if you’re worse off than you ever expected to be. But it’s 
the fault o’ the law — it’s none o’ mine,” he added, angrily. “ It’s 
the fault o’ raskills ! Tom — you mind this : if ever you’ve got 
the chance, you make Wakem smart If you don't, you're a 
good-for-nothing son. You might horse-whip him — but he’d 
set the law on you — the law’s made to take care o’ raskills.” 

Mr Tulliver was getting excited, and an alarming flush was 
on his face. Mr Glegg wanted to say something soothing, but 
he was prevented by Mr Tuliiver’s speaking again to his wife. 

“ Tliey’ll make a shift to pay everything, Bessy,” he said, “and 
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yet Ic.xve you your furniture ; riml your sisters II ilo something 
for you .... .'uul Tom ’ll grow up .... though what he’s 
to he I ilon’t know .... I've tloue what 1 raml.l .... I've 
given liim a <-<hlic;Uiou .... au«l there s tlie little wcueh, 
she II get married .... hut it's a pitor tale . . . .” 

The sanative etlect of the strong vihr.aion wius exhausted, 
and with the Last wi>rds the j>oor man fell again, rigid and 
insensible. Though this was only a recurrence of what h.ad 
happened before, it struck all present as if it had been death, 
not only from its contnist with the coinpletene.ss of the revival, 
but because his word.s had all had reference to the juvs-sibility 
that his death w.as near. But with poor Tulliver death was 
not to be a leap : it was to be a long descent under thickening 
shadows. 

Mr Turnbull was scut for; but when ho heard what had 
paswsed, he said this complete re.storation, though only temporary, 
was a hopeful sign, j)roving that there was no permanent lesion 
to prevent ultimate recovery. 

Among the threads <*f the p.ist which the stricken man had 
gathered up, he had omitted the bill of sale ; the fla.sh of memory 
had only lit up prominent ule;v«, and he sank into forgetfulness 
again with half his hnmiliation unlcarnc<t. 

But Tom wa.s clear upon tw«> points — that hU undo Moss's 
note must bo destroyed, and that Lnkc’.s money must bo paid, 
if iu no other way, out of his own aiul Maggie’s money now in 
the savings bank. There Merc subjects, you ]»erccivc, ou which 
Tom M'iks much cpiickcr than on the niceties of classical con- 
struction, or the rclatituis of a mathematical demonstration. 


CHAPTER V 

TOM APPLIES Ills KNIFE TO THE OYSTEU 

The next day, at ten o’clock, Tom was on his way to St Ogg’a, 
to see his uncle Deane, who was to come home last night, hi.s aunt 
had said ; and Tom had m.ade up his mind that lus undo Deano 
was the right person to n.sk for addee about getting some em- 
ployment. He M'as in a great way of business ; he hud not the 
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narrow notions of undo Glogg ; and ho had risen in the world 
on a scale of advancement wldch accorded with Tom's ambition. 

It was a dark, chill, misty morning, likely to end in rain — 
one of those mornings when even happy jicople take refuge in 
their hopes. And Tom was very unhappy: he felt the humilia- 
tion as well as the jirospective hardships of his lot with all the 
keenness of a proud nature ; ami with all his resolute dtitiful- 
lic.ss towards lii.s father there mingled an irreprc>siblc imligna^ 
tion again^vt him which gave misfortune the less endurable aspect 
of a wr<mg. Since these were the consequences of going to law, 
his father was really blamable, as Jus aunts and uncles had 
always said he was ; and it was a significant indication of Toni's 
character, that though he tliought his aunts ought to do some- 
thing more for his mother, he felt nothing like Maggie's violent 
resentment against them for showing no eager tenderness and 
generosity. There were no impulses in Tmn that led him to 
expect what did not pre.scnt itself to him as a right to be de- 
manded. ^\hy sliouhl people give away their money plentifully 
to those who had not taken care of their <iwn money} Tom 
saw some justice in severity ; and all the more, because Ijc had 
confidence in liimself that ho shouhl never dcser\'o that just 
severity. It Wiis verj' hard upon him that he should be put at 
this di.sadvantagc in life by his father’s want of prudence ; but 
lie wa.s not going to complain and to find f*iult with people be- 
cause tliey <li<l not make eveiytliing easy for him. He would 
ask no tme to help him, nnire than to give him work and pay 
him for it. Poor Tom was not without hi.s hopes to take refuge 
in umler the chill damp imprisonment of the December fog 
which seemed only like a part of hi.s home troubles. At sixteen, 
the iniiid that Inis the strongest affinity for fact cannot escape 
illn.sioii and self-tlattcry ; and 'I'oni, in sketching his future, had 
no other guide in arranging hi.s facts than the suggestions of his 
own brave self-reliance. Mr Glegg and Mr Deane, he 

knew, liad been very poor once : he did not want to kivc immey 
slowly and retire <m a moderate fortune like his uncle Glegg, 
but he Mould he like liis uncle X3eanc — get a situation in some 
great house of business and rise fast. He had scarcely seen 
anything of his uncle Deane for the last three years — the tM'o 
families had been getting Mider apart ; but for this very reason 
Tom M*as the more hopeful about nppljdng to him. His uncle 
Glegg, he felt sure, M'ould ne%'er encourage any spirited prtyect, 
but he liad a vague imposing idea of the resources at his uncle 
Deane's command. Ho had heard his father say, long ago, how 
Deane had made himself so valuable to Guest 6^ Co. that they 
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were <'\m\ en.mi'li to offer him « share in the business; thatwivs 
what'^'l\.m resolved hr would do. It wa.s intolerable to think 
of being |ioor and h»oked down upon all one’s life. He would 
proviile for his mother and sister, and make every one say that 
he Wivs a man of high character. He leape.l over the years ui 
this way, and in the h.i.ste of strong purpose and strong desire, 
did not see how they would be made up of slow days, hours, 
and minutes. 

By the time ho had crossed the stone bridge over the t loss 
and was entering St Ogg’s, he w;vs thinking that he would buy 
his father’s mill and land again when he was rich enough, and 
improve the hou.se and live there : he should prefer it to any 
smarter, newer place, and he could kcej» sis many horses and 

dogs as he liked. . 

Walking along the street with a firm, rapid step, at this point 
in his reverie he was startled by some one who hail cro.«ed 
without his notice, and who said to him in a rough, familiar 

voice— . 

‘MVhy, Maxtor Tom, how's your father this momnig 1 It 
was a publican of St Ogg's — one of his father's customers. 

Tom disliked being spoken to just then ; but he said civilly, 

•• lies still very ill, thank you.’' ^ 

Ay, it’s been a sore cbaiico for you, young man, hasii t it? — 
this lawsuit turning out a^inst him,'* saitl the publican, with a 
confused beery idea of being gocul-natured. 

Tom reddened and paAse<l on : he would have felt it like the 
handling of a bruise, even if there had been the most |H>Utc and 
delicate reference to his position. 

•'That’s TuUivcr’s son/* said the publican to a grocer stand- 
ing on the adjacent door- step. 

Ah 1” said the gn>ccr, ** I thought 1 knew his features. He 
takes after his mother’s family : she was a Dodson. He's a 
fine, straight youth : what’s he been bixuight up to?” 

Oh ! to turn up his nose at his father’s customers, and be a 
fine gentleman — not much else, 1 think.” 

Tom, roused from his dream of the future to a thorough con- 
sciousness of the present, made all the greater haste to reach 
the warehouse offices of Quest & Co., where he expected to find 
his uncle Deane. But this was Mr Deane’s morning at the bank, 
a clerk told him, with some contempt for lii.H ignorance : Mr 
Deane was not to be found in River Street on aThurstlay nioming 

At the bank Tom was admitted into the private room where 
his uncle was, immediately after sending in his name. Mr 
Deane was auditing accounts ; but he looked up as Tom entered, 
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and, putting out bis hand, said, “ Well, Tom, nothing fresh the 
matter at homo, I hope ? How’s your father T’ 

Much the same, thank you, uncle,’’ s^iid Tom, fet-liiig ner\'ous. 
“ But I want to speak to you, please, when you’re at liberty.” 

*‘Sit down, sit down,” s;iid Mr Deane, relapsing into his 
accounts, in which he and tlie managing-clcrk remained so ab« 
sorbed for the next half-hour that Tom began to wonder whether 
he should have to sit in this way till the bank closed — there 
seemed so little tendency towards a conclusion in the quiet 
monotonous procedure of these sleek, prosperous men of business* 
Would his uncle give him a place in the bank 1 it would be very 
dull, prosy work, he thought, writing there for ever to the loud 
ticking of a time-piece. He preferred some other way of get- 
ting rich. But at last there was a change : his uncle took a pen 
and wrote something with a flourish at the end. 

You’ll just step up to Tony’s now, Mr Spence, vdU you ?” 
said Mr Deane, and the clock suddenly became less loud and 
deliberate in Tom’s cars. 

Well, Tom,” said Mr Deane, when they were alone, turning 
his nuKstantial person a little in his cliair, and taking out his 
suuff'box, “what’s the business, my boy — what’s the businessi ” 
Mr Deane, who had heard from his wife what had piissed the 
day before, thought Tom was come to appeal to him for some 
means of averting the sale. 

“ I hope you’ll excuse me for troubling yon, uncle,” said Tom, 
colouring, but speaking in a tone which, though tremulous, had 
a certain proud independenco in it ; “ b\it 1 thought you were 
the best person to advise me what to do.” 

“Ah !” said Mr Deane, reserving his i>inch of snuff, and look- 
ing at Tom with new attention, “ let us hear.” 

“ I want to get a situation, uncle, so that I may earn some 
money,” said Tom, who never fell into circumlocution. 

“A situation 1” said Mr Deane, and then took his pinch of 
snuff with elaborate justice to each nostrih Tom thought snuff* 
taking a most provoking habit. 

“Why, let me see, how old are you 1” said Jfr Deane, as he 
threw himself backward again. 

“Sixteen — I mean, I am going in seventeen,” said Tom, hoping 
his uncle noticed how much beard lie had. 

“ I^t mo see — your father had some notion of making you an 
engineer, I think 

“ But I don’t think I could get any money at that for a long 
while, could I 

“ TTmt's true ; but people don’t get much money at anything, 
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iny boy* w)ion they're only sixteen. You've hn<l -x p»<hI dc.M o 
schooling, however : 1 suppose yoti're pretty well u[» in accounts 
eb I You understand book-keeping V' 

“No/* said Tom, mtlier falteringly. “ I wa.s in Practice. Rut 
Mr Stolling says I write a good haml, uncle. That's my writ- 
ing,” added Tom, laying on the table a copy of the li.st In? had 
tnadc yestonlay. 

“ Ah ! that's good, that's good. Rut, you see, the best hand 
in the world ’ll not get you abetter place than a cojiying-clcrk's, 
if you know nothing of book-keeping — nothing of accounts. And 
a cop 5 nng-clerk*s a chcaji article. But what have you been learn- 
ing at schcHd, then 1* 

Mr Deane had not occupied himself vNith methods of education, 
and had no precise conception of what went for^vard in expensive 
schools. 

“ We learned I.atin,” said Tom, pausing a little between each 
item, as if be were turning <»vcr the books in his school-desk to 
assist liis inemorj’ — “a goo^l deal of Latin ; and the last year I 
did TlicinCsS, one week in Latin and one in English ; and Greek 
and Roman History ; and Euclid ; and I began Algebra, but 1 
left it off again ; and we had one day every week for Arithmetic. 
Then I used to have drawing-lessons ; and there were several 
other books we either read or learned out of, English Poetry, 
and Hi>ra‘ Paulinas, and Rlairs Rhetoric, the last half/' 

Mr Deane tapix'd his snuff-box again, and screwed up hLs 
mouth : ho felt in the position of many estimable persons when 
they had read the New Tariff, and found how many commodities 
were imported of which they knew nothing : like a cautious man 
of business, he was not going to speak rashly of a raw material 
in which he had had no cx{>ericnco* Rut the presumption was, 
that if it ha<l been good for anything, so successful a man as 
himself would hardly have been ignorant of it. About Latin he 
had an opinion, and thought that in case of another war, since 
people would no longer wear hair-powder, it would bo well to 
put a tax n|K)n Latin, as a luxury much nin upoti by the higher 
classes, and not telling at all on the ship-owning department. 
Rut, for what he knew, the Hone Paulinie might bo something 
less neutral. On the whole, this list of acquirements gave him 
a sort of repulsion towards poor Tom. 

Well,” he said, at last, in rather a cold, snnlonic tone, youVe 
had three years at these things — you must be pretty strong in 
'em. Hacli/t you better take up some lino whore they'll come 
in handy ? ” 

Tom coloured, and burst out, with now energy— 
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“I’d mther not liavc any oinployincut ol that sort, uncle. I 
don't like Latin and those things. I don*t know what I could 
do with them unless I went as usher in a school ; and I don't 
know them well enough for that : be.si<le.s, I would as soon carrj* 
a pair of panniers. I don’t want to bo that sort of person. I 
should like to enter into some business where I can get on — a 
manly business, w'here I should have to look after things, and 
get credit for what I did. And I shall want to keep my mother 
and sister.’* 

“Ah, young gentleman,” said Mr Deane, with that tendency 
to repress youthful hopes which stout and successful men of fifty 
find one of their easiest duties, “that's sooner said than done — 
sooner said than done.” 

“ But didn’t you get on in that way, uncle 1 ” fwiid Tom, a little 
irritated that Mr Deane did not enter more rapidly into his views. 
“ I mean, didn't you rise from one place to another through your 
abilities and good conduct 1” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said Mr Deane, spreading himself in his chair 
a little, and entering with great readiness into a retrospect of his, 
own career. “But Til tell you how I got on. It wasn’t by 
getting astride a stick, and thinking it would turn int4> a horse 
if I sat on it long enough. I kept my eyes and ears open, sir, 
and I wasn't too fond of iny own back, and I made my master’s 
interest my owm. Why, with only looking into what went on 
in the mill, I found out how there was a waste of five hundred 
a-ycar that might be hindered. Why, sir, I hadn’t more school- 
ing to begin with than a charity boy ; but I saw pretty soon that 
I couldn’t get on far without mastering accounts, and I learned 
'em between working hours, after I’d been unlading. Look 
here.” Mr Deano opened a book, and pointed to the page. “ I 
write a good hand enough, and I’ll match anybody at all sorts 
of reckoning by the head, and I got it all by hard work, and 
paid for it out of my owm earnings — often out of my own dinner 
and supper. And I looked into the nature of all the things we 
had to do with in the business, and picked up knowledge as I 
went about my work, and turned it over in my head. Wliy, I’m 
no mechanic — I never pretended to be — but I’ve thought of a 
thing or two tliat the mechanics never tliought of, and it’s made 
a fine dilTerence in our returns. And tlierc isn’t an article 
shipped or unshipped at our wharf but I know the quality of it. 
If 1 got places, sir, it was because I made my.sclf fit for ’em. 
If you want to slip into a found hole, you must make a ball of 
yourself — tliat’s where it is.” 

Mr Deane tapped liis box again. He had been led on by pure 
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oiitliUHiasm in his suhjeof, aiMl li.'nJ n*:iUy hirgoltcn wliat hearing 
this rctrosjKH'tivc snrvov ha<l on liis listener. lie hail fcnnnl 
occasion fi>r saying tlie same thinjj im>re than onre before, ami 
wivs not distinctly aware that he hail not his port-wine before 
him. 

’* Well, uncle," sai<l Tom, with a slight complaint in his tone, 
that's what 1 should like to do. Can't 1 get on in the same 
way 1 

In the same way?" said Mr Deane, eyeing Tom with quiet 
doliber.it ion. There go two or three questions to that, Miustcr 
Tom. That depends on what sort t>f material you arc, to begin 
with, ami whether you've been put into the right mill. But Til 
tell you what it is. Your poor father went the wTong way 
to w’ork in giving you an education. It wasn’t my business, 
and 1 diiln't interfere: but it is as I thought it would be. 
You’ve had a sort of learning that's all very well for a young 
fellow like our Mr Stephen Ouest, who’ll have nothing to do 
but sign cheques all his life, and may as well have Latin inside 
his head as any other sort of stuffing.*’ 

“ But, uncle,” said Tom, earnestly, “ I don’t see why the 
Latin need hinder me fn>in getting on in business. 1 shall soon 
forget it all : it makes no dilTercnco to me. I had to do my 
leasons at school ; but I always thought they’d never be of any 
use to mo aftenvards — I didn’t cure about them.” 

“Ay, ay, that's nil very well,** said Mr Deane; “but it 
doesn’t alter what I was going to say. Your Latin and rig- 
marole may soon dry off you, but you’ll be but a bare stick after 
that. Besides, it’s whitened your hands and taken the rough 
work out of you. And what do you know 1 Why, you know 
nothing about book-keeping, to begin \rith, and not so much of 
reckoning as a common shopman. You’ll have to begin at a low 
round of the ladder, let me tell you, if you mean to got on in 
life. It's no use forgetting the education your father's been 
paying for, if you don’t give yourself a now un.’* 

Tom bit his lips hard ; ho felt as if tho tears were rising, and 
ho would rather die than let them. 

“You want me to help you to a situation,** Mr Dcano went 
on; “ well, I’ve no fault to fiml with that I’m willing, to do 
something ft)r you. But you youngsters nownda>^ think you’re 
to begin with living well and working cosy: you’ve no notion 
of running afoot before you get on horseback. Now, you must 
remember what you ore — you’re a lad of sixteen, trained to 
nothing particular. There’s heaps of your sort, like so many 
pebbles, mode to fit iu nowhere. Well, you might be apprenticed 
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to some business — i\ cbemist*s and druggist’s perhaps: your 
Latin might come in a bit there. . . 

Tom was going to speak, but Mr Dcuiie put up his hand and 
said — 

“ Stop ! bear what Tve got to say. You don’t want to he a 
’prentice — I know, I know — you want to make more haste — and 
you don't want to stand behind a counter. But if you’re a 
copjdng-clerk, you’ll have to stand behind a desk, and stare at 
your ink and paper all day : there isn’t much out look there, and 
you won’t be much wiser at the end of the year than at the be- 
ginnning. The world isn't made of pen, ink, and paper, and if 
you’re to get on in the world, young man, you must know what 
tbe world’s made of. Now the best chance fur you 'ud be to 
have a place on a wharf, or in a warehouse, where you'd learn 
the smell of things — but you wouldn’t like that, I’ll be bound ; 
you’d have to sUrnd cold and wet, and be shouldered about by 
rough fellows. You’re too fine a gcntlcnian for that.’* 

Mr Deane paused and looked hard at Tom, who certainly felt 
some inward struggle before he could reply. 

1 would rather do what will be best for me in the end, sir : 
1 would put up with what was disagreeable.” 

That’s well, if you can carry it out. But you must remeiiibcr 
it isn’t only laying hold of a rope — you must go on pulling. It’s 
the mistake you lads make that have got nothing either in your 
brains or your pocket, to think you’ve got a better start in the 
world if you stick yourselves in a place where you can keep your 
coats clean, and have the shop-wenches take you for fine gentle- 
men. Tliat wasn’t the way I started, young man : when I was 
sixteen, my jacket smelt of tar, and I wasn’t afraid of handling 
cheeses. That’s the reason I can wear good broadcloth now, and 
have my legs under the same Uble with the heads of tbe best 
finns in St Ogg’s.” 

Uncle Deane tapped his box, and seemed to expand a little 
under his waistcoat and gold chain, as he squared his shoulders 
in the chair. 

** Is there any place at liberty that you know of now, uncle, 
that I should do fori 1 should like to set to work at once,’ 
said Tom, with a slight tremor in his voice. 

‘‘ Stop a bit, stop a bit ; we mustn’t be in too great a hurry. 
You must V>car in mind, if I put you in a place you’re a bit 
young for, because you happen to be my nephew, I shall be re- 
sponsible for you. And there’s no better reason, you know, 
than your being my nephew; because it remains to be seen 
whether you’re good for anything.” 
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“ 1 lio|)c I kIiouI*J never do you any tlist redit, um le/' s.iid 
Toni, inirt> as all hoys arc at the stiitcinciit <if the unpkiusatit 
tmth that jieople feel no ground f<ir trusting tljem. “ 1 care 
about my own crcilit too much f<'r that/* 

“ Well (lone, Ttun, well d(»nc ! That’?* the right sjiirit. and I 
never refuse to help anybody if they've a mind to do themselves 
justice. There's a young man of two and -twenty I've got niy 
eye on now. I shall do what I can for that young man — he's 
got some pith in him. But tlien, you see» he's made good use 
<jf hi.s lime — a first-rate calculator — can tell you the cubic con- 
teivta of anything in no time, and put me up the otlier day to a 
new market for Swedish bark; he's uncoinmunly knowing in 
manufactures, that young fellow/* 

l ‘d better set about learning book-keeping, liadn't I, uncle 1 ” 
said Tom, anxious to pn^ve his readinc.ss to exert himself. 

Ves, yes, j*ou can’t do amiss there. But . . . ah, Spence, 
y<u/re back again. Well, Toni, there’s nothing more to be said 
just now, I think, and I must go to business again. Good-bye. 
Ueitietnber me t<i your mother/’ 

Mr Doano put out his hand, with an air of friendly dismisssal, 
and Tom had not courage to ask another question, especially in 
the presence of Mr Spence. ho wont out again into the 

cold damp air. He liad to call at his uncle Glegg’s about the 
money in the Savings Rank, and by the time he set out again, 
the mist had thickened, and he could not sec vor>’ far before 
him ; but going along River Street again, ho was startled, wdion 
ho was within two yard.s of the projecting side of a shop- window, 
by the wonls ** Dorlcote Mill in largo letters on a hand-bill, 
placed as if on purpose Ui stiirc at him. It was the catalogue of 
the sale to take place the next week — it was a reason for hurry- 
ing faster out of the town, 

Boor Tom formed no visions of the distant future ns he made 
bis way homeward ; ho only felt that the present wa.s very hard. 
It seemed a >vrong towanls him that his uncle Deane had no 
confidence in him — did not see at once that he should acquit 
himself well, which Tom himself was as certain of as of the day- 
light Apparently he, Tom TulHvcr, was likely to be lield of 
small account in the world, and for the first time he felt a sink- 
ing of heart under the sense that he really was very* ignomnt> 
and cumld do very little. Who was that enviable young man, 
that could tell the cubic contents of things in no time, and make 
suggestions obout Swedish bark ? Swedish bark ! Tom had 
been used to be so entirely satisfied with himself in spite of his 
breaking down in a denmnstmtion, and construing nuuc Ulus 
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'prinnitft m “ now jiroiui.se those inon hut now lie sud- 

denly felt at a <lisiui vantage, because he knew less than some 
uuc else knew. There intist be a world of things connecteil 
witli that iSv\c<)ish hark, wlaeh, if he only knew them, might 
imv<^ helped him to get on. It would have been much easier to 
Inakc a Hgure sNith a spiritctl horse and a new s;i<ldle. 

Two hours ago, as Toia wzxs walking to tSt Ogg's, he s;\\v the 
distant future before him, as he might have seen a tempting 
stretch of smooth sandy beach beyond a belt of tlinty shingles ; 
he was on the grassy bank then, and thought the shingles might 
soon be passed. But now his feet were on the sharp stones ; 
the belt of shingles had mdened, and the stretch of sand had 
dwindled into narrowness. 

“ What did my uncle Deane &ty, Tom 1 '* said Maggie, putting 
her arm through Tom*s as ho was wanning himself rather drearily 
by the kitchen fire, “ Did he say he would give you a situa- 
tion ? 

No he didn’t say that. He didn’t quite promise me any- 
thing; he seemed to think I couldn’t have a ver>' good situa- 
tion. I’m too young.” 

Rut didn’t he sjieak kindly, Tom 1 ” 

** Kindly 1 Pooh ! what’s the use of talking about that? I 
wouldn't care about his speaking kindly, if I could get a situa- 
tion. But it's such a nuisance and bother — I’ve been at scliool 
all this while loanniig Latin and things — not a bit of good to 
me — and now my uncle says, 1 must set about learning book- 
keeping and calculation, and those tilings* He seems to miike 
out I’m good for nothing.” 

Tom’s mouth twitched with a bitter expression os ho looked 
at the fire. 

‘‘ O what a pity we haven’t got Dominie Sampson,” said 
Maggie, who couldn't help mingling some gaiety wdth their sad- 
ness. If he had taught me book-keeping by double entry and 
after the Italian method, as he did Lucy Bertram, I could tench 
you, Tom.” 

“ You teach I Yes, I daresay. That's always the tone you 
take,” said Tom. 

Dear Tom ! I was only joking,” said Maggie, putting her 
check against his coat'.sleeve. 

<‘But it’s always the same, Maggie,” said Tom, with the 
little frown ho put on when ho was about to bo justifiably 
severe. ** You’re always setting yourself up above mo and every 
one else, and I’vo w'anted to tell you about it several times. 
You ought not to have spoken ns you did to my uncles and 
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aunt<i — ymi should leave it to me to take core of iny mother and 
you, and not put yourself forward. You think you know better 
than any one, but you're almost always wrong. I can judge 
much bettor than you can. ' 

poor Tom ! he hatl ju'-t come fmm being lectured and made 
to feel his inferiority : the reaction of bis stnuig, self-sisserting 
nature must bike place somehow ; and here was a case in which 
be could justly show himself dominant. Maggie's check flushed 
and her lip quivercil with conflicting resentment and afi'oetion, 
and a certain awe as well as admiration of Toni’s firmer and 
more eflectivo character. She did not answer immediately ; 
very angry words rose to her lips, but they were driven back 
again, and she said at last — 

** You often think I'm conceited, Tom, w’hen I don't mean 
what I say at all in that way. I don't mean to put myself 
above you — I know you behaved better than I did yesterday. 
But you arc always so harsh to me, Tom.’* 

With the last words the resentment was rising again. 

“ No, Tin not harsh,*’ said Tom, with severe decision. “ Tm 
always kind to you ; and so I shall be : I shall always take care 
of you. But you must mind what I say.*’ 

Their mother came in now, and Maggie rushed away, that her 
burst of tears, which she felt must come, might not happen till 
she was safe up-stairs. They were very bitter tears: everybody 
in the world seemed so hard and unkind to Maggie: there was 
no indulgence, no fondness, such as she imagined when she 
fashioned the world afresh in her own thoughts. In books there 
were people who were alwaj^s agreeable or tender, and delighted 
to do things that made one happy, and who did not show their 
kindness by finding fault. The world outside the books was not 
a happy one, Maggie felt : it seemed to be a world where people 
behaved the best to those they did not pretend to love, and that 
did not belong to them. And if life had no love in it, what 
else was there for Maggie? Nothing but poverty and the com- 
|ianionship of her mother’s narrow griefs — perhaps of her father’s 
heart-cutting childish dependence. There is no hopelessness so 
sad as that of early youth, when the soul is made up of wants, 
and has no long memories, no superadded Life in the life of 
others ; though wo w’ho look on think lightly of such premature 
despair, os if our vision of the future lightened the blind 
sufl'erer’a present. 

Maggie in her brown frock, with her eyes reddened and her 
heavy hair pushed back, looking from the bed where her father 
lay, to the dull walls of this sad chamber which' was the centre 
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of her world, was a creature full of eager, passionate longings for 
all that was beautiful and glad ; thirsty for all knowledge ; %vith 
an ear straining after dreamy music th«it died a>vay and would 
not come near to her; with a blind, unconscious yearning for 
something that would link together the wonderful impressions 
of this mysterious life, and give her soul a sense of home in it. 

No wonder, when there is this contrast between the out%vard 
and the inwai^, that painful collisions come of it. 


ClIAPTER VI 

TENDING TO REFUTE THE POPULAR PREJUDICE AGAINST 
THE PRESENT OP A POCKET-KNIFE 

In that dark time of December, the sale of the household furni- 
ture lasted beyond the middle of the second day. Mr TuUiver, 
who had begun, in his intervals of consciousness, to manifest an 
irritability which often appeared to have os a direct effect the 
recurrence of spasmodic rigidity and insensibility, had lain in 
this living death throughout the critical hours when the noise of 
the sale came nearest to his chamber. Mr Turnbull had decided 
that it would be a less risk to let him remain where he was, than 
to move him to Luke's cottage — a plan which the good Luke had 
proposed to Mrs Tullivcr, thinking it would be very bad if the 
master were **to waken up ” at the noise of the sale ; and the 
wife and children had sat imprisoned in the silent chamber, 
watching the large prostrate figure on the bed, and trembling 
lest the blank face should suddenly show some response to the 
sounds which fell on their own cars with such obstinate, painful 
repetition. 

But it was over at last — that time of importunate certainty 
and eye-straining suspense. The shar|> sound of a voice, almost 
as metallic as the rap that followed it, had ceased ; the tipp- 
ing of footsteps on the gravel had died out. hfrs Tullivers 
blond face seemed aged ten years by the last thirty hours t the 
poor woman's mind had been busy divining when her favounte 
things were being knocked down by the terrible hammer ; her 
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heart had been fluttering at the thouglit that first nno thing and 
then %Tnothcr had gone to lie identified as hers in the hateful 
{mhlicity of the (Johhn I-ion ; an<l all the while she Ijad to sit 
and make no sign of this in\>ard agitati<in. Such things bring 
lines in well -roun< led faces, a ml broaden the streaks of white 
ain<mg the hairs that once lookeil a^ if they had been ilipped in 
pure sunshine. Already, at three o’chuk, Kezia, the g<io<l- 
hearted, bad“teinj>ercd housemaid, who regarded all people that 
catue til the mIc as licr persiUial cnetnies, the <lirt on whose feet 
was of a peculiarly vile ijuality, had begun to scrub and swill with 
an energy much assisted by a continual low muttering against 

folks as came to buy up other folks*s things/' and made light 
of scraziiig the t^ips of mahogany tables over which better 
folks than themselves had had to — suffer a waste of tissue 
through ovapunition. She was not scrubbing indiscriminately, 
for there would be further dirt of the same atrocious kind made 
by people who had still to fetch away their purchases : but she 
was bent on bringing the parlour, where that “pipe-smoking pig'* 
the bailiff had sat, to such an appearance of scant comfort as 
could bo given to it by cleanlinesses, and the few articles of 
furniture bought in for the fannly. Her ini.stross and the 
young folks should have their tea in it that night, Kczia was 
determined. 

It was between five and six o’clock, near the usual tea-time, 
whoa she came up -stairs and said that Master Tom was wanted. 
The person who wanted him was in the kitchen, and in the fiist 
moments, by the imperfect fire and candle-light, Tom had not 
even an indefinite sense of any acquaintance with the rather 
broad-set but octivo figure, perhaps two years older than him- 
self, that looked at him with a pair of blue eyes set in a disc of 
freckles, and pulled some curly red lt>cks with a strong intention 
of respect A low-crowned oilskin-covered hat, and a certain 
shiny deposit of dirt on the rest of the costume, as of tablets 
prepared for writing upon, suggested a calling that hod to do 
with boats; but this did not help Tom’s memory. 

“ Servant, Mister Tom/’ said ho of the red locks, with a smile 
which seemed to break through a self-imposed air of melancholy* 
“ You don’t know mo ^ain, I doubt,” he w'ent on, as Tom con- 
tinued to look at him inquiringly ; “ but I’d like to talk to you 
by yourself a bit, please.” 

^ There’s a fire i’ the parlour, blaster Tom,” said Kozia, who 
objected to leaving the lutchen in the crisis of toasting. 

“ Come this way, then,” said Tom, wondering if this young 
fellow belonged to Ouost & Co.’s Wharf; for his imagination 
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ran contimially towards that paitictilar spot, aiul \inclc Deane 
might any time be sending for him to ^\y that there was a 
situation at liberty. 

The briglit fire in the parlour was the only light that showed 
the few chairs, the bureau, the carpctlcss lluor, and the one 
table — no, mit the oftc table: there was a second table, in a 
corner, with a large Bible and a fe\> other l>ooks ujujii it. It 
was this new strange bareness that Tom felt first, before he 
though’* of looking again at the face which wivs also lit up by 
the fire, and which stole a half-shy, questioning glance at him 
as the entirely strange voice said — 

Why ! you don’t remember Bob, then, as you gen the pocket- 
knife to, Mr Tomr’ 

The rough-handled pocket-knife was taken out in the same 
moment, and the largest blade opened by way of irresistible 
dcinuiistration. 

“What! Bub JakinT’ said Tom — nut with any cordial de- 
light, for ho felt a little ashamed of that early intimacy sym- 
bolised by the pocket-kinfe, and was not at all sure that Bob’s 
motives for recalling it were entirely admirable. 

“Ay, ay. Bob Jakin — if Jakin it must be, ’cause there s so 
many Bobs as you went arter the squerrils NNith, that day as I 
plumped right down from the bough, and bruised iny shins o 
good un — but I got the squerril tight for all that, nii’ a scrattcr 
it was. An' this littlish blade’s broke, you see, but I wouldn't 
hev a new 'un put in, 'cause they might be cheatin' me an' 
givin* rao another knife tstid, for there isn’t such a blade i' the 
country — it's got used to iny hand, like. An' there was niver 
nobody else gen me nothin* but what I got by my own sharp- 
ness, only you, Mr Tom ; if it wasn't Bill Fawks as gen inc the 
terrier pup i.stid o' drowndin' it, on’ I had to jaw him a good un 
afore he'd give it nio.*’ 

Bob spoke with a sliarj) and rothcr treble volubility, and got 
through his long speech with 8uq>rising despatch, giving the 
blade of his knife an affectionate rub on Ids sleeve when he had 
finished. 

“ Well, Bob,” said Tom, with a slight air of patronage, the 
foregoing reminiscences having disposed him to be as friendly 
as was becoming, though there was no part of his acquaintance 
with Bob that ho remembered better than the cause of their 
parting quarrel ; “is there anything I can do for you?" 

“Why, no, Mr Tom,” answered Bob, shutting up his knife 
with a click and returning it to bis pocket, where he seemed to 
be feeling fur something else. “ I shauldn't Iia’ come back upon 
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you now ye Te i’ trouble, an' folks say as the master, as I used 
to frighten the birds for, an’ he flogged me a bit for fun when 
he catched me eatin* the turnip, as they say he’ll niver lift up 
his yea<i no more — I shouldn’t ha’ come now to ax you to gi’ 
me another knife, ’cause you gen inc one afore. If a chap gives 
fne one black eye, that’s enough for me : I shan’t ax him for 
another afore I s;\rve him out ; an’ a g<Jod turn’s worth as much 
as a bad un, anyhow. I shall niver grow down’ards again, Mr 
Tom, an’ you war the little chap as I liked the best when / war 
a little chap, for all you leathered me, and wouldn’t look at me 
again. There’s Dick Brumby, there, I could leather him as 
much as I’d a mind ; but lors! you get tired o’ leatherin’ a chap 
when you can niver make him see what you want him to shy 
at. I’n seen chaps as ’ud stand starin’ at a bough till their eyes 
shot out, afore they'd see as a bird’s tail warn’t a lcaf» It’s 
poor work goin’ wi' such raff — but you war allays a rare un at 
shying, Sir Tom, an’ I could trusten to you for droppin’ down 
wi’ your stick in the nick o’ time at a runnin’ rat, or a stoat, or 
that, when I w*ar a^beatin’ the bushes,” 

Bob had drawn out a dirty canvass bag, and would perhaps 
not have paused just then if Maggie had not entered the room 
and darted a look of surprise and curiosity at him, whereupon 
ho pulled his red locks again with due respect. But the next 
moment the sense of the altered room came upon Maggie with 
a force that overpowered the thought of Bob's presence. Her 
eyes had immediately glanied from him to the place where the 
k^kcase had hung ; there was nothing now but the oblong un- 
faded space on the wall, and below it the small table with the 
Bible and the few other books. 

O Tom,” she burst out, clasping her hands, ** where arc the 
books 1 I thought my uncle Glegg said be would buy them — 
didn’t he? — are those all they’ve left us?” 

** I suppose so,” said Tom, w*ith a sort of desperate indiffereDce. 

Why should they buy many books when they bought so little 
furniture ? ” 

O but, Tom,” said Maggie, her eyes filling with team, as she 
rushed up to the table to see w*hat books had been rescued. 
** Our dear old Pilgrim’s Progress that you coloured with your 
little paints ; and that picture of Pilgrim with a mantle on, look- 
ing Just like a turtle — O dear I ” Maggie went on, half sobbing 
as she turned over the few books. ** I thought we should never 
part with that while we lived^-e very thing is going away from us — 
the end of our lives will have nothing in it like the beginning!” 

Maggie turned away from the table and threw herself into a 
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chair, with the big tears ready tn roll down her cheeks — quite 
blinded to the presence of Bob, who was looking at her with the 
pursuant ga 2 e of an intelligent dumb animal, with perceptions 
more perfect than his comprehension. 

“ Well, Bob/’ said Tom, feeling that the subject of the books 
WAS tin.scasonablc, ** I suppose you just came to sec me because 
we re in trouble? That was very good-natured of you.’* 

“ I’ll tell you how it is, M*xster Tom,” said Bob, beginning to 
untwist his canvass bag. “ You see, I’n been with a barge this 
two *car — that’s how I’li been gettin’ my livin’ — it wasn’t 
when I was tentin’ the furnace, between whiles, at Torry’s mill. 
But a fortni*t ago I’d a rare bit o’ luck— I allays thought I W’as 
a lucky chap, for I never set a trap but what I catched some- 
thing ; but this wasn’t a trap, it was a fire i’ Torry’s mill, an* I 
doused it, else it ’ud ha’ set th’ oil alight, an* the genehnan gen 
ine ten suvreigns — he gen me ’em himself last week. An’ he 
said first, I was a sperrited chap — but I knowed that afore — but 
then ho outs wi’ the ten suvreigns, an* that war summat new. 
Here they are — all but one !” Here Bob emptied the canvass 
bag on the table. An’ when Td got ’em, niy head was all of 
a boll like a kettle o' broth, think in’ what sort o* life I should 
take to— for there war a many trades I’d thought on ; for ns for 
the barge, I’m clean tired out wi’t, for it pulls the days out till 
they’re as long as pigs’ chitterlings. An’ I thought first I’d ha' 
ferrets an’ dogs, an' be a rat-catcher ; an' then I thought as 1 
should like a bigger way o’ life, as 1 didn’t know so well ; for 
I'n seen to the bottom o’ rat-catching ; an’ I thought, an* thought, 
till at last I settled I’d be a packman, for they’re know'in* fellers, 
the packmen are — an’ I’d carry the lightest things I could i’ my 
pack — an’ there’d be a use for a feller’s tongue, as is no use 
neither wi* rats nor barges. An’ I should go about the country 
far an’ wide, an* como round the women wi’ my tongue, an' get 
my dinner hot at the public — lors ! it ’ud be a lovely life I” 

Bob paused, and then said, with defiant decision, as if resolutely 
tuniing hU back on that paradisaic picture — 

’•But I don’t mind about it — not a chip ! An’ I’n changed 
one o’ the suvreigns to buy my mother a goose for dinner, an’ 
I’n bought a blue plush wescoat, an* a sealskin cap— for if 1 
meant to be a packman, I’d doit respectable. But 1 don’t mind 
about it — not a chip 1 My yearl isn’t a turnip, an* I shall p’r’aps 
have a chance o’ dousing another fire afore long. I’m a lucky 
chap. So I’ll thank you to take the iiiuo suvreigns, Mr Tom, 
and set yoursen up with ’em somehow— if it’s true as the master’s 
broke. They mayn’t go fur enough — but they’ll help.” 
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Tom was touched keenly enough to forget his pride and 
sus[ncion. 

You're a very kiiul fellow, Hob/* he sai<l, colouring, with 
that link' difthloiit tremor in bin voice, whicli gave a certain 
charm even to Tom's pride and severity, “ and 1 shan't forget 
you again, tliougli I didn't kiunv you tins evening. But 1 can't 
take the nine sovereigns : 1 should be taking your little fortune 
from you, and they wouldn't do me much good either.*' 

♦MVouldnt they, Mr Tomr* said Bob, regretfully. Now 
don’t say so ’cause you think I want ’em. I aren’t a i>oor chap. 
My mother gets a good penn’orth wi’ picking feathers an’ things ; 
an’ if she eats nothin’ but bread-an ’-water, it runs to fat. An’ 
I’m .such a lucky chap : an’ I doubt you aren’t qmte so lucky, 
Mr Tom — th’ old master isn’t, anyhow — an’ so you might take 
a slice o’ my luck, an* no harm done. Lora ! I found a leg o’ 
pork i’ the river one day : it had tumbled out o’ one o’ them 
round-sterned Dutchmen, I’ll be bound. Come, think better on 
it, Mr Toro, for old ’quinetance sake — else I shall think you bear 
me a grudge.” 

Bob pushed the sovereigns for>vard, but before Tom could 
speak, Maggie, clasping her hands, and looking penitently at 
Bob, said — 

O, I’m so sorry, Bob — I never thought you were so good 
Why, I think you’re the kindest person in the world ] ” 

Bob bad not been aware of the injurious opinion for which 
Maggie was performing an inward act of penitence, but he smiled 
with pleasure at this handsome eulogy — especially from a young 
lass who, as he informed his mother that evening, had “such 
uncommon eyes, they looked somehow as they xuado him feel 
nohow.” 

** No, indeed, Bob, I can’t take them,” said Tom; but don’t 
think I fee) your kindness less because I say no. I don’t want 
to take anything from anybody, but to work my own way. And 
those sovereigns wouldn’t help mo much — they wouldn’t, really 
— if I were to take thenu Lot me shake hands with you 
instead.” 

Tom put out his pink palm, and Bob was not slow to place 
his hard, grimy hand within it. 

Let me put the sovereigns in the bag again,” said Maggie; 

and you’ll come and see us when you’ve bought your pack, Bob.” 

** It’s like as if I’d come out makc-beliovo, o’ purpose to 
show ’em you,” said Bob, with an air of discontent, as ilaggie 
gave him the bag again, a^taking ’em back i’ this way. 1 am 
a bit of a Do, you know ; but it isn’t that sort o’ Do : it’s on’y 
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when a feller’s a big rogue, or a big flat, I like to let him in a 
bit, that’s all.” 

“Now, don’t you be up to any tricks, Bob,” said Tom, “else 
you 11 get transported some day.’* 

“No, no; not me, Mr Tom," said Bob, with an air of cheer- 
ful confidence. “ There’s no law again’ fleabites. If I wa.sn’t 
to take a fool in no%v and then, he’d niver get any wiser. But, 
lors ! hev a suvreign to buy you and Miss summat, ony for a 
token — just to match my pocket-knife." 

While Bob was speaking he laid down the sovereign, and 
resolut€ly twisted up his bag again. Tom pushed back the 
gold, and “No, indeed. Bob; thank you heartily; but 1 

can t take it” And Maggie, taking it between her fingers, held 
It Up to Bob, and said, more persuasively— 

“Not now — but perhaps another time. If ever Tom or my 
father wants help that you can give, we’ll let you know — won’t 
we, Tom 1 That's what you would like — to have us always 
depend on you as a friend that we can go to — isn’t it, Bob ? " 

“ Yes, Miss, and thank you," said Bob, reluctantly taking the 
money ; “ that’s what I*d like — an>'thiiig as you like. An* I wish 
you good-bye, Mws, and good-luck, Mr Tom, and thank you for 
shying hands wi’ me, Ihoutjh you wouldn’t take the money." 

Ke^ia’s entrance, with very black looks, to inquire if she 
shouldn’t bring in the tea now, or whether the toast was to get 
hardened to a brick, was a seasonable check on Bob’s flux of 
words, and hastened his parting bow. 


CHAPTER VH 

HOW A HKN TAKKS TO STRATAGEM 

The days passed, and Mr Tulliver sliowed, at least to the eyes 
of the incdical man, stronger and stronger syinpt<im8 of a gradual 
return to his normal condition : the iwiralytic obstruction was, 
little by little, losing its tenacity, and the mind was rising from 
under it with fitful struggles, like a living creature making its 
way from under a great snowdrift, that slides and slides again, 
ami shuts up the newly-made opening. 
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'I'inic NS'oukl have see in oil to creep to the watehers l>y the boil, 
if it had only been ino:usurod by the doubtful distant liope which 
kept count of the moments within the chamber; but it w;is 
uuNusured for them by a fast approachinj: dread whicli made the 
niglits come too ijuickly. While Mr Tulliver w^is slowly becom- 
ing himself again, his lot was husteiiing towards its moment of 
most palpable change. The tuxing-imvsters had done their work 
like any rcspccbible gunsmith conscientiously preparing the 
musket, that, duly pointed by a brave ann, will spoil a life or 
two. AUocatur?5, filing of bills in Chancer>\ decrees of sale, arc 
legal chain -shot or bomb-shella that cixn never hit a siditary 
mark, but must fall with widespread shattering. So deeply in- 
herent is it in this life of ours that men have to suffer for each 
other’s sins, so inevitably diffusive is human suffering, that even 
justice makes its victims, and we can conceive no retribution 
tliat docs not spread beyond its mark in jmlsations of unmerited 


Uy the beginning of the second week in January the bills 
were out advertising the sale, under a decree of Chancer)% of 
Mr TuUiver's farming and other stock, to be followed by a s^ilo 
nf the mill and land, held in the prt»pcr after-dinner hour at the 
(hdden Lion. The miller himself, unaware of the lapse of lime, 
fancied himself still in that first sUigc of his misfortunes when 
expedients might be thought of ; and often in his conscious hours 
talked in a feeble, disjointed manner, of plans ho would carry 
out when ho '' got well.” The wife and children were not with- 
out hope of an issue that wouKl at least s^ivc Mr Tullivcr fnun 
leaving the old spot, and seeking an entirely strange life. For 
uncle Deane had been induced to interest himself in this stage 
of the business. It would not, he acknowlcilgcd, be a bud specu- 
lation for Quest <fc Co. to buy Dorlcotc Mill, and carry on the 
business, which was a good one, and might be increased by the 
addition of steam-power; in wliich case Txillivcr might bo re- 
tained os manager. Still Mr Deane would say nothing decided 
about the matter: the fact that Wakem licld the mortgage on 
the land might put it into his head to bid for the whole estate, 
and further, to outbid the cautious firm of Quest it Co., who did 
not carrj' on business on sentimental grounds. Mr Doano was 
obliged to tell Mrs T\illivor something to that effect, when bo 
rode over to the mill to inspect the books in company with Mrs 
Qlegg: for she had obser^’cd that if Quest iV Co, would only 
think about it, Jfr TulUver’s father and grandfather had boon 
carrying on Dorlcotc Mill long before the oil-mill of that firm 
had bccMi so much as thought of.” Mr Deane, in reply, doubted 
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Whether that Wius precisely the relation between the two mills 
wliich would aeterinine their value as investments. As for uncle 
Glegg, the thing lay quite beyond his imagination; the good- 
natured man felt sincere pity for the Tulliver family, but his 
money was all locked up in excellent mortgages, and he could 
run no risk; that would be unfair to his own relatives; but he 
had made up his mind tliat Tulliver should have so'ine new 
flannel waistcoats wliich he had himself renounced in favour of 
a more elastic commodity, and that he would buy Mrs Tulliver 
a pound of tea now and then ; it would be a journey which his 
benevolence delighted in beforehand, to carry the tea, and see 
her pleasure on being assured it was the best black. 

Still, it was clear that Mr Deane was kindly disposed 
towards the Tullivers. One day he had brought Lucy, who 
was come home for the Christmas holidaj>s, and the little blond 
angel-h&ad had pressed itself against Maggie's darker cheek with 
many kisses and some tears. These fair .slim daughters keep up 
a tender spot in the heart of many a respectable partner in a re- 
spectable firm, and perha])s Lucy’s anxious pitying questions 
about her poor cousins heljted to make uncle Deane more promjit 
in finding Tom a tem|)on»ry place in the warehouse, and in 
putting him in the way of getting evening lessons iu book-keep- 
ing and calculation. 

That might have cheered the lad and fed hU hopes a little, if 
there had not come at the same time the much-dreaded blow of 
finding that his father must be a bankrupt, after nil; at least, 
the creditors must be asked to take les.s than their due, wliich 

Tom’s untechnical mind was the same thing as bankruptcy. 
His father must not only l>e said to have “lost his property,” 
but to have “ failed ” — the word that carried the worst obloquy 
to Tom's mind. For when the defendant's claim for costs Lad 
been satisfied, there would remain the friendly bill of Mr Gore, 
and the deficiency at the bank, as well as the other debts, which 
would make the assets shrink into unequivocal disproportion : 

“ not more than ten or twelve shillings in the pound,” predicted 
Mr Deane, in a decided tone, tightening his lips ; and the words 
fell on Tom like a scalding liquid, leaving a continual smart. 

He was sailly in want of something to keep up his spirits a 
little in the unpleasant newness of ))iH position — suddenly trans- 
ported fnnn the ea.sy carpeted ennui of study-hours at Mr Stel- 
ling’s, and the busy idleness of castle-building in a “ la.st half” 
at school, to the companionship of sacks and hides, and bawling 
men thundering down heavy weights at his elbow. The first 
stej) towards getting on in the world was a chill, dusty, noisy 
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affair, aiul inii'Ued going without one's tea in onlerto stay in St 
Ogg’s ami liavc an evening lesion from a onc-anucil elderly clerk, 
in a room smelling strongly of bad tobacco. Tours young pink- 
and* white face ha<l its c^^lours verj' much deadened by the time 
he took off his hat at home, and sat down with keen hunger to 
his supper No wonder he was a little cross if his mother or 
Maggie spoke to him. 

Hut all this while Mrs TulUver wjis brooding over a scheme 
by which she, and no one else, would avert the result most to be 
dreaded, and prevent Wake in from entertaining the purpose of 
bidding for the mill. Imagine a truly respectable and amiable 
hen, by some portentous ani>inaly, taking to reflection and in- 
venting combinations by which slie might prevail on Hodge not 
to wring her neck, or send her ami her chicks to market : the 
result could hardly be other than much cackling and fluttering. 
Mrs Tullivcr, seeing that everything had gone wrong, had begun 
to think that she had been too passive in life; and that, if she 
had applied her mind to business, and taken a strong resolution 
now and then, it would have been all the better for her and her 
family. Nolunly, it appeared, hml thought of going to speak to 
Wakein on tins business of the mill; ami )*ot, Mrs Tullivcr re* 
fleeted, it would have been quite the shortest method of securing 
the right end. It would have been of wo \iso, to be sure, for 
Mr Tullivcr to go— even if he had been able and willing^— for 
he had heen going to law against Wakem ’* and abusing him 
for the last ten years ; Wakem was always likely to have a spite 
against him. And now that Mrs Tullivcr had come to the con- 
clusion that her inisband was very much in the wrong to bring 
her into this trouble, she was inclined to think that his opinion 
of Wakem was wix>ng To be sure, Wakem had ** put the 

bailies in the bouse, and sold them up;'^ but she supposed he 
did that to please tlio man that lent Mr Tullivcr the money, for 
a lawyer had more folks to please than one, and he wasn't likely 
to put Mr Tullivcr, who had gone to law wirii him, above every- 
iKxly else in the world. The attorney might he a very reason- 
able man — why not J He had married a Miss Clint, and at the 
time Mi^ Tullivcr had heard of that marriage, the summer when 
she wore her blue satin spencer, and had not yet any thoughts 
of ^^r Tullivcr, she know no harm of Wakent. And certainly 
towanls herself — wh«*m he knew t4i have been a Miss Dodson — 
it was out of all |uvssibility that ho could entertain anj^thing hwt 
goodwill, when it wiis once brought liomo to liis ol^servation that 
she, for her part, had never wanted to go to law, and indeed was 
at present disposed to take Mr Wakem’s view of all subjects 
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rather than her husband s. In fact, if that attorney saw a re- 
sjiectable matron like herself ilisposed “ to give him good w(»rds/’ 
why shouldn't he listen to her representations t For she would 
put the matter clearly before him, which had never been done 
yet. And he would never go and bid for the mill on purpose 
to spite her, an innocent woman, who thought it likely enough 
that she had danced with him in their youth at Squire Dar- 
leigh’s, for at those big dances she had often and often danced 
with young men w'hose names she had forgotten. 

Mrs Tulliver hid these reasonings in her own bosom ; for 
when she had thrown out a hint to Mr Deane and Mr Glegg, 
that she wouldn’t mind going to speak to Wakem herself, they 
had *‘No, no, no,** and “ Pooh, pooh/' and “Let Wakein 

alone, y in the tone of men who were not likely to give a candid 
attention to a more dehintc exposition of her project ; still less 
dared «be mention the plan to Tom and Maggie, for “ the chil- 
dren were always so against everj thing their mother said and 
Tom, she obser\’ed, was almost as inucli set against Wakem as 
his father was. But tliis unusu«'il concentration of thought 
naturally gave Mrs Tulliver an unusual power of device and 
determination ; and a day or two before the sale, to be held at 
the Golden Lion, when there was no longer any time to be lost, 
she carried out her plan by a stnitagem. Tlicre were pickles in 
question — a large stock of pickles ami ketchup which Mrs Tulli- 
ver possessed, and which Mr Ilyndmarsh the grocer would cer- 
tainly purchase if she could transact the business in a personal 
interview, so she would walk >vjth Tom to St Ogg’s that morn- 
ing : and when Tom urged that she might let the pickles be, at 
present — he didn't like her to go about just yet — she appeared 
so hurt at this conduct in her son, contradicting her about 
pickles which she had made after the family receipts inherited 
from his own grandmother, who had died when his mother was 
a little girl, that he gave way, and they walked together until 
she turned towards Danish Street, where Mr Hyndmarsh retailed 
his grocery, not far from the offices of Mr Wakem. 

That gentleman was not yet come to his office : would Mrs 
TVUiver sit down by the fire in liis private rt>om and wait for 
him 1 She had not long to >vait before the punctual attorney 
entered, knitting his brow with an examining glance at the stout 
blond woman who rose, curtsying deferentially : — a tallish man, 
with an aquiline nose and abundant iron-grey hair. You have 
never seen Mr Wakem before, and are possibly wondering 
whether he was really as eminent a rascal, and os crafty, bitter 
an enemy' of honest humanity in general, and of Mr 'riilliver in 
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particular, as he is rojirescnttul t«> he in that eidolon or portniit 
of him which we have scon to exist in the millers mind. 

It is clear that the irascible miller was a man to interpret any 
chance-shot that grazed him as an attemi)t on his own life, and 
was liable to entanglements in this puzzling world, which, due 
consideration had to his own infallibility, required the hypo- 
thesis of a very active diabolical agency to explain them. It is 
still iHissible to believe that the attorney was not more guilty 
towards him, than an ingenious machine, which perfonns its 
work with much regularity, is guilty towards the rash man wdio, 
venturing too near it, is caught up by some fly-wheel or other, 
and suddenly converted into unexpected mince meat. 

But it is really im]>ossible to deciiio this question by a glance 
at his person : the lines and lights of the human countenance 
Kre like other symbols — not always easy to read without a key. 
On an a priori view of Wakem’s aquiline nose, which offended 
Mr Tulliver, there was not more rascality than in the shape of 
his stiff shirt-collar, though this Uh>, along with his nose, might 
have become fraught with damnatory meaning when once the 

rascality was ascertained, 

** Mrs Tulliver, 1 think V said Mr Wnkem. 

** Yes, sir. Miss Elizabeth Dodson as was.'* 

“ l^ray be seated. You have some business \>’itli mel” 

•• Well sir, yes/’ said Mrs Tulliver, bepnning to feel alarmed 
at her own courage, no%v she was really in presence of the for 
fitidable man, and reflecting that she had not settled with herself 
how she should begin. Mr Wakem felt in his waistcoat pockets, 
and looked at her in silence. 

I hope, sir,” she began at lost — I ho|>c, sir, you re not 
a-th inking os I bear you any ill-will because o' my husband 8 
losing his lawsuit, and the bailies being put in, and the linen 
being sold— O dear! . % . . for I wasn't brought up in that 
way. I'm sure you remember my father sir, for he was close 
friends with Squire Darleigh, and we allays went to the dances 
— the Miss Dodsons— nobody could be more looked on— 
and justly, for there was four of us, and you’re quite aware ns 
MrsQlegg and Mrs Deane are my sisters^ And as for going to 
law, and losing money, and having sales before you’re dead, I 
never saw anything o’ that before I was married, nor for a 1^^^ 
wliilo after. And I’m not to be answerable for iny bad luck i 
marrying out o’ my own family into one whore Uio goings-on 
was different. And os for being drawn in t’ abuse you as other 
folks abuse you, sir, that 1 niver was, and nobody can say it of 
me.’* 
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Mrs Tulliver shook her head a little, and looked at the hem 
uf her pocket-handkerchief. 

“I’ve no doubt of what you say, Mrs Tulliver,” said Mr 
^^akeln, with cold politeness. “Uut you have some question 
toa.sk me?” 

“ Well, sir, yes. But that’s what I’ve said to myself I’ve 

said you’d have some nat’ral feeling ; and as for my husband, 
as hasn’t been himself for this two months, I’m not a defending 
him, in no way, for being so hot about th’ erigation — not but 
what there’s worse men, for he never tsTonged nobody of a 
shilling nor a penny, not willingly — and as for his fieriness and 
lawing, what could I do ? And him struck as if it was with 
death when he got the letter as said you’d the hold upo’ the land. 
But I can’t believe but what you’ll behave as a gentleman.” 

“What does all this mean, Mrs Tulliver?” said Mr Wokem, 
rather sharply. “ What do you want to ask me?” 

** sir, if you’ll be so good,” said Mrs Tulliver, starting 

a little, and speaking more hu»^cdly, “ if you’ll be so good not 
to buy the milt an’ the land — the land wouldn’t so much matter, 
only my husband ’ull be like mad at your having it” 

Something like a new thought flashed across Mr Wakem’s 
face as he said, “ Who told you I meant to buy it ? ” 

“ Why, sir, it’s none o’ my inventing ; and I should never ha’ 
thought of it, for my husband, as ought to know about the law, 
he allays used to say as lawyers had never no call to buy any- 
thing — either lands or houses — for they allays got ’em into their 
hands other ways. An’ I should think that ’ud be the way with 
you, sir; and 1 niver said as you'd be the man to do contrairv 
to that.” 

well, who was it that did say so?” said Wakem, open- 
ing his desk, and moving things about, with the accompaniment 
of an almost inaudible whistle. 

“Why, sir, it was Mr Qlcgg and Mr Deane, as have all the 
management : and Mr Deane thinks as Guest & Co. 'ud buy the 
mill and let Mr Tulliver work it for ’em, if you didn’t bid for it 
and raise the price. And it ’ud be such a thing for my hu.sband 
to stay where he is, if he could get his living : for it was his 
father’s before him, the mill was, and his grandfather built it, 
though I wasn’t fond o’ the noise of it, when first I was mar- 
ried, for there was no mills in our family — not the Dodsons’ — 
and if I’d known as the mills bad so much to do with the 
law, it wouldn’t have been inc as ’ud have been the first Dodson 
to marry one ; but I went into it blindfold, that 1 did, erigation 
and everything.” 
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Whnt ! Gueiit iV Co. ^vi^ keep the mill in their o\vn handH, 

I supjKKNO, aiul pay y<nir hushami wajics?’* 

** O dear, sir, it*s hard to think <>f, * said poor ilrs Tullivcr, a 
little tear making its way, ‘‘as my husband should take wage. 
I5ut it 'ud look more like what \ised to be, to stay at the mill 
than to go anywhere else : and if you’ll only think — if you was 
to bid for tlie mill and buy it, my husband might be struck 
worse than he wjis before, and niver get better again as he's 
getting now." 

“Well, but if I bought the mill, and allowed your husband 
to act us iny manager in the same way, how then C’ said Mr 
Wake III. 

“ O sir, I doubt he could niver be got to do it, not if the very 
mill stood still to beg and pray of him. For your name’s like 
poison to liiin, it's so as never wjw ; and he looks upon it as 
you've been the ruin of him all along, ever since you set the 
law on liim about the road through the meadow — that’s eight 
year ago, and he’s been going on ever since — as I've allays told 
him ho wns wrong . . 

“ He's a pig- headed, foul-mouthed fool !” burst out Mr Wakom, 
forgetting himself. 

O dear, sir!’’ siiid Mrs Tullivcr, frightened at a result so 
difTerent fr\>m the one she had fixed her mind on ; “I woiddn’t 
wish to contradict you, but it’s like enough he’s changed his 
mind witli thi.s illness — he's forgot a ninny things he used to 
talk nlmut. And you wouldn’t like to have a cory^Q on your 
mind, if he was to die ; and they do say as it’s allays unlucky 
when Dorlcotc Mill changes hands, and the water might all nm 
away, and t/ten . . . not as I’m wishing you any ill-luck, sir, 
for 1 forgot to tell you as I rcincinbcr your wedding as if it was 
ycstcTilay — Mrs Wakem was a Miss Clint> I know that — and my 
boy, as there isn’t a nicer, handsomer, stroightcr boy nowhere, 
to school with your son , . 

Mr Wakom rose, opened the door, and called to one of his 
clerks. 

You must excuse mo for interrupting you, Mrs Tulliver ; 1 
have business that must bo attended to^j and I think there is 
nothing more necessary to be said/’ 

** But if you icoulfl l>ear it in mind, sir,’* 5uiid Mrs Tullivcr, 
rising, “ and not run against mo and my children ; and I’m not 
denying Mr Tulliver’s been in the wrong, but he’s been puni.shcil 
enough, and there’s worse men, for it’s been giving to other 
folks has been his fault. He’s done nobody^ any harm but him- 
self and his family — the more’s the pity — and I go and look at 
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the bare shelves everj' day, and think where all my things used 
to stanch^' 

“ Ves, yes. I’ll bear it in mind/’ said Mr Wakein, hastily, 
looking towards the open door. 

“And if you’d please not to say as Tve been to speak to you, 
for my son 'ud be very angry with me for demeaning myself, I 
know he would, and IVe trouble enough without being scolded 
by my children/* 

Poor Mrs Tulliver’s voice trembled a little, and she could 
make no answer to the attorney’s “good morning,’* but curtsied 
and walked out in silence. 

“Which day is it that Dorlcotc Mill is to be sold ? ^^^)e^e’s 

the bill?” said Mr Wakem to Ins clerk when they were alone. 

“ Next Friday is the day : Friday, at six o’clock.” 

“ Oh ! just run to Winship’s the auctioneer, and see if he’s 
at home. I have some business fur him : ask liim to come 
up.” 

Although, when Mr Wakein entered his office that morning, 
he had had no intention of purchasing Dorlcotc hlill, bis mind 
was already made up : Mre Tullivcr had suggested to him several 
determining motives, and his menbr) glance was very rapid : he 
was one of those men who can be prompt without being rash, 
because their motives run in fixed tracks, and they have no need 
to reconcile conflicting aims. 

To suppose that W^em had the same sort of inveterato hatred 
towards Tullivcr, that Tullivcr had towards him, would be like 
supposing that a pike and a roach can look at each other from a 
similar point of view. The roach necessarily abhors the mode 
in which the pike gets his living, and the pike is likely to think 
nothing further even of the most indignant roach than that ho 
is excellent good eating ; it could only be when the roach choked 
him that the piko could entertain a strong personal animosity. 
If Mr Tullivcr Lad ever seriously injured or thwarted the at- 
torney, Wakem would not have refused him the distinction of 
being a special object of his Wndictiveness^ But %vhcn Mr 
Tullivcr called Wakem a rascal at the market diiincr*table, the 
attorney’s clients were not a w*hit inclined to withdraw their 
business from him ; and if, when Wakem himself happened to 
l>e present, some jocose cattle-feeder, stimulated by opportunity 
and brandy, made a thrust at him by alluding to old ladies’ 
wills, be maintained perfect sang froitU &nd knew quite well 
that the majority of substantial men then present w'cre per- 
fectly contented with the fact that “Wakem was Wakem;” 
that is to say, a man who always knew the stepping-stones that 
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wouKl carry him through vorj* muddy bits of practice. A man 
wh<i had ma<)o a largo fortune^ h;ul a handsome house among 
tlie trees at Toft/»n, and decidedly the finest stock of port -wine 
ill the iK'ighhourhotKl of St C)gg\s, wils likely to feel himself on 
a level with public opinion. And I am not sure that even 
honest Mr TulUver himself, with his general view of law as a 
cockpit^ might not, under opposite circumstances, have seen a 
fine appropriateness in the truth that Wakem was Wakem 
since 1 have understood from persons versed in historj% tliat 
mankind is not disposed to look narrowly into the conduct of 
great victors when their victory is on the right side. Tulliver, 
then, could bo no obstruction to Wakem ; on the contrary, he 
was a poor devil whom the lawj^er had defeated several times — 
a hot-tempered fellow, who would always give you a handle 
against him. Wakem's conscience was not uneasy because he 
had used a few tricks against the miller : why should he hate 
that unsuccessful plaintiff — that pitiable, furious bull entangled 
in the meshes of a net ? 

Still, among tho various excesses to which human nature is 
subject, moralists have never numbered that of being too fond 
of tho people who openly revile us. The successful Yellow can- 
didate for the borough of Old Topping, perhaps, feels no pursu- 
ant meditative hatr^ toward the Blue editor who consoles his 
subscribers with vituperative rhetoric against Yellow men who 
sell their country, and are the demons of private life ; but ho 
might not be sorrj’, if law and o{>portunity favoured, to Idck that 
Blue editor to a deeper shade of his favourite colour. Prosperous 
men tsikc a little vengeance now and then, as they take a diversion, 
when it comes easily in their way, and is no hindrance to business ; 
and such small unimpossioned revenges have an enormous effect 
in life, running through all degrees of pleasant infliction, block- 
ing the fit men out of places, and blackening characters in un- 
premeditated talk. Still more, to sco people who have been only 
insignificantly offensive to us, reduced in life and humiliated 
without any special efforts of ours, is apt to have a soothing, 
fiattoring influence : IVovidence, or some other prince of this 
world, it appears, has undertaken the task of retribution for us ; 
and really, by an agreeable constitution of things, our enemies 
somehow dont prosper. 

Wakem was not without this parenthetic vindictiveness towards 
tho uncomplimentary miller; and now Mrs Tulliver had put tho 
notion into his bead, it presented itself to him as a pleasure to 
do the veiy thing that w’ould cause Mr Tulliver tho most deadly 
mortification, — and u pleasure of a complex kind, not made up 
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of crude malice, but mingling with it the relish of self-approbation- 
To see an enemy humiliated gives a certain contentment, but 
this Ls jejune compared with the highly blent satisfaction <»f see- 
ing him humiliated by your benevolent action or concession on 
his behalf. That is a sort of revenge which falls inb) the scale 
of virtue, and Wakem was not without an intention of keeping 
that scale respectably tilled. He had once had the pleasure of 
putting an old enemy of his into one of the St Ogg's a]^s*houses, 
ti) the rebuilding of which he had given a large subscription ; 
and here was an opportunity of providing for another by making 
him his own servant. Such things give a completeness to pro- 
sperity, and contribute elements of agreeable consciousness that 
are not dreamed of by that short-sighted, over-heated vindictive- 
ness, which goes out of its way to wreak itself in direct injury. 
And Tulliver, with his rough tongue filed by a sense of obligation, 
w'ould make a better servant than any chance-fellow who was 
cap-iti-hand for a situation. Tulliver was known to be a man of 
proud honesty, and Wakein was too acute not to believe in the 
existence of honesty. He was given to observing individuals, 
not to judging of them according to maxims, and no one knew 
better than he that all men were not like hitn.self. Besides, he 
intended to overlook the whole bu.siness of land and mill pretty 
closely : he was fond of these practical rural matters. But there 
were good reasons for purchasing Dorlcote Mill, quite apart from 
any benevolent vengeance on the miUcr. It was really a capital 
investment ; besides, Guest Sc Co. w*ere going to bid for it. Mr 
Quest and Mr Wakem were on friendly dining terms, and the 
attorney liked to predominate over a sbip-ow*ner and mill-owner 
who was a little too loud in the tow^n affairs as well as in his 
table-talk. For Wakem was not a mere man of business : bo 
was considered a pleasant fellow in the upper circles of St Ogg's 
— chatted amusingly over his port-wine, did a little amateur 
fanning, and had certainly been an excellent husband and father: 
at church, when he went there, he sat under the handsomest of 
mural monuments erected to the memory of his wife. Most men 
would have married again under his circumstances, but he was 
said to be more tender to his deformed son than mo.st men were 
to their best-shapen offspring. Not that Mr Wakem had not 
other sons besides Philip ; but tow*arda them he held only a 
chiaroscuro parentage, and provided for them in a grade of life 
duly beneath his owrn. In this fact, indeed, there lay the clench- 
ing motive to the purchase of Dorlcote Mill. While MrsTuilivcr 
was talking, it had occurred to the rapid-minded lawyer, among 
all the other circumstances of the case, that this purchase w'ould, 
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in a few years to coino, fnniish a highly suitable position for a 
certain favourite latl whom he meant ti» bring on in the worhl. 

These were the mental conditions on which Mrs Tnlliver had 
undertaken to act persuasively, ami bad f:uled : a fact wliich 
may receive some illustration from the remark of a great philoso- 
pher, that riy-fishers fail in preparing their bait so os to make it 
alluring in the right ({uartcr, for want of a due acc^uaintance with 
the subjectivity of fishes. 


CH ATTEU VIII 

DAYLICiHT ON TIIK WRECK 

It was a clear fnisty January <lay on which Mr Txilliver first 
came down-.sbiirs : the bright sun on the chestnut boughs and 
the roofs opposite his window ha«l made him impatiently declare 
that he woul<l be c^iged up no longer: ho thought cvery*whcre 
would bo more cheery under this sunshine than his bedroom ; 
for he know nothing of the bareness below* which made the 
Hood of sunshine importunate* as if it had an unfeeling pleasure 
in showing the empty places* and the marks where well-known 
objects once had been. The impression on his mind that it was 
but yesterday when ho received the letter fnmi Mr Gore was so 
continually implied in his talk* and the attempts to convey to 
liim the idea that many weeks had passed and much had hap- 
pened since then, had been so soon swept away by recurrent for* 
getfulncss* that oen Mr Turnbull had begun to dcs{>air of pre- 
paring him to meet the facts by previous knowledge. The full 
sense of the present could only be imparted gradually by new 
experience — not by mere words, which must remain weaker than 
the impressions left by the old experience. This resolution to 
come down-stairs was heard with trembling by the vnfo and 
children. Mrs TulUvcr said Tom must not go to St Ogg’s at 
the usual hour — he must wait and sec his father dowm-staire : 
and Tom complied, though with an intense inward shrinking 
from the painful scene. The hearts of all three had been more 
deeply dejected than ever during the lost few days. For Guest 
Co. had not bought the mill : both mill and land had been 
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knocked dowu to akcni, who had been over the premises, and 
had laid before Mr Deane and Mr Glogg, in Mrs Tullivers 
presence, his willingness to emph^y Mr Tulliver, in case o{ hU 
recoverj% as a nuinagcr of the business. Tliis proposition had 
occasioned much family debating. Uncles and aunts were al- 
most unanimously of opinion that such an offer ought not to be 
rejected when there was nothing in the way but a feeling in Mr 
Tullivers mind, which, as neither aunts nor uncles shared it, 
was regarded us entirely unreasonable and childish — indeed, as 
a transferring towanU Wakein of that indignation and hatred 
which Mr Tulliver ought properly to have directed again.st him- 
self for his general quarrelsomeness, and liis special exhibiti<m of 
it in going to Jaw. Here was an opportunity for ifr Tulliver to 
provide for his wife and daughter without any aissistunce from 
his wife’s relations, and without that too evident descent into 
pauperism which makes it annoj’ing to respectable people to 
meet the degraded member of the family by the wayside. Mr 
Tulliver, Mrs Glcgg considered, must be made to feel, when he 
c^imo to his right mind, that he could never humble himself 
enough ; for (ftai had come which she had always foreseen would 
come of his insolence in time past ** to them as were the best 
friends he d got to look to.** Mr Glcgg and Mr Deane were less 
stem in their views, but they both of them thought Tulliver had 
done enough harm by his hot-tempered crotchets, and otight to 
put them out of the question when a livelihood was offered Iiim : 
Wakem showed a right feeling about the matter — //e had no 
grudge against Tulliver, Tom had protested against enterUun- 
ing the proposition : he shouldn’t like Lis father to be under 
Wakem; he thought it would hiok mean-spirited; but his 
mother s main distress was the utter impossibility of ever turn- 
ing Mr Tulliver round about Wakem/' or getting liiin to hear 
reason — no, they w'ould nil have to go and live in a pigsty on 
pur|>osc to spite Wakem, who spoke *‘80 os nobody could be 
fairer/^ Indeed, Mrs Tulliver’s nund w'as reduced to such con- 
fusion by living in this strange medium of unaccountable sorrow, 
against which ehc continually appealed by asking, “ O dear, what 
have 1 done to deserve W'orse than other women 1 '* that ^loggio 
began to suspect her poor mother’s wits w'cre quite going, 

Toni/^ she said, when they were out of tlieir father's room 
together, ‘‘ we try to make father understand a little of 

wliat has happened before he goes down-stairs. But w’c must get 
niy mother away. She will say something that will do harm. 
A»k Kezia to fetch her down, and keep her engaged with some- 
thing in the kitchen, ” 
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Kexia wns equnl to tlic IFavuig cloclarcil licr intention of 

staying till the mivsler could get about again, “ wage or no wagc/‘ 
shi* ha<l fouinl a certain rcconii>cnse in keciung a stn>ng Imiul 
<iver her inistresiS scolding licr for iiioitliering *' herself, and 
going about all day without changing her cap, and looking as if 
she w.ks ‘'mushed.'^ Altogether, this time of trouble was rather 
a Saturnalian time to Kezia : she could scold her betters with 
unrejiroved freedom. On this particular occasion there were 
drying clothes to be fetched in ; she wished to know if one pair 
of hands could do everything in-doors and out, and observed 
that should have thought it would be good for Mrs Tullivcr 
to put on her bonnet, and get a breath of fresh air by doing that 
needful piece of work. Poor Mrs TuUiver went submissively 
down-sbiirs : to be ordered about by a sei^'ant was the lost 
remnant of her household dignities — she would soon have no 
servant to scold her. 


Mr TuUiver was resting in his chair a little after the fatigue 
of dressing, and Maggie and Toni were seated near him, when 
Luke entered to ask if he should help niiistcr down-stairs, 

** Ay, ay, Luke, stop a bit, sit down,*’ sjiid Mr Tullivcr, point- 
ing his stick towards u chair, and looking at him with that pur- 
suant gaze which convalescent persons often have for those who 
have tended thcni, reminding one of an infant gazing about after 
its nurse. For Luke had been a constant night-watcher by his 
master's bed. 

How’s the water now, eli, Luke said Mr Tullivcr. Dix 
hasn’t been choking you up again, eh ?” 

** No, sir, it’s all right.** 

'' Ay, 1 thought not : he won’t be in a hurry at tliat again, 
now Hiley's been to settle him. That w*as what I said to lliley 
yesterday , . , . I said . . , 

Mr TuUiver leaned fonvard, resting his elbows on the arm- 
chair, and looking on the ground ns if in search of something — 
striving after vanishing images like a man struggling against a 
doze. Maggie looked at Tom in mute distress — their father’s 
mind was so far off the present, which would by-and-by thrust 
itself on his wandering consciousness ! Tom was almost ready 
to rush away, with that im{)atio!icc of painful emotion which 
makes one of the differences between youth and maiden, man 
and woman. 

“Father,** said Maggie, laying her hand on Ins, “don*t you 
remember that Mr Riley is deudl’* 

** Deadi** said ^^r TuUiver, sharply, looking in her face with 
a .strange, examining glance. 
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“ ^ C';. ho «1iccl of w Uo.uly a yiar ago; I reiuenibor 

iK-ariiig yon say you ha.l to j-ay iii.uioy for Jiiin ; mid he left his 
daughters l.adly otf — one of tlieiii uinler-tcaehcr at Miss Fir 
uisss, whoiv I’sr Ikh-ii Cm .silioul, ymi Unuw ... 

SiiiiX licr fiitluT, (lou i t 111 I y, still hiukiii^ in her frtco- 
But €\s suoii as bcjjau to speak he turned to look at him 

with the same inquiring glances, us if be were rather surprised 
at the pro.senco of these two young people. Whenever his mind 
kViLs wandering in the far post, he fell into this oblivion of their 
actual face^i : they were not those of the lad and the little wench 
who belonged to that past. 

It’s a long while since you had the disiuite with Dix, father,” 
iaid Tom. I remember your talking about it three years ago, 
before I went to school at ^Ir Stelliiig s, I’ve been at school 
tliere three years ; don't you rememberl” 

Mr Tullivcr threw himself backward again, losing the child* 
like outward glance under a rush of new idoits, which diverted 
him from external impressions. 

** Ay, ay,” he said, after a minute or two, ** I’ve paid a deal 
o money .... I was determined niy son should liave a good 
eddication : Td none myself, and I've felt the miss of it. And 
he 11 want no other fortin: tliat'.s >vhat 1 say .... if Wakem 
Wits t4i get the better of me again . . . 

The thought of Wakein roused new vibratioin*, and after a 
moment’s pause he began to look at the coat lie had on, and to 
feel in his sideqiocket. Then he turned to Tom, and saxd^ in 
his old sharp way, “Where have they put Gore’s letter I” 

It was close at hand in a draw'er, for he had often asked for 
it before. 


“\ou know what there is in the letter, father? ” said Tom, 
as he gave it to him. 

“To be sure I do,” said Mr Tulliver, rather angrily. “ What 
o’ that? If Furley can’t take to the property, somebody else 
Mn: there’s plenty o’ people in the world besides Furluy. But 
it’s hindering — my not being well — go and tell ’em to get the 
horse in the gig, Luke : I can get dow7i to St Ogg’s well enough 
— Gore’s expecting me.” 

“No, dear father!” i^faggie bur^t out cntreatingly, ” it’s a 
very long while since all that: you’ve been ill a great many 
weeks — more than two months — everything is changed.” 

&Ir Tulliver looked at them ail three alternately with a 
startled gaze : the idea that much hod happened of which ho 
knew nothing had often transiently arrested him before, but it 
came upon him now with entire novelty. 
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father, s.tiil Turn, iu auflwor to tlie caze. Voti 
iic*o<in't troublo your iniricl about until yi>u are (piito 

well : evcrvthiiiu is settle^! alnuit that for the present '—about 
tlie mill ami the laml ;umI the <U‘l>ts.'* 

“ What s settle<l, then?’' sai<l his father, angrily. 

“ Don't you take on too much about it, sir/’ said L\ike. 

*• YouM ha’ paicl iverj'body if you could — that's what I said to 
Master Tom — I saiil you'd lia’ paid iverybody if you c(mhl/’ 
0(»o<l Luke felt, after the manner of cimtentcui hanbworking 
men \vh«»se lives have been spent in senutude, that sense of 
natural titncj^s in rank which made his master’s downfall a tra- 
gedy to him. He was urged, in hU sh>w way, to say something 
that wtmUl express lus share in the family som>w, ancl these 
wo Tibs, wide 1 1 ho had used over and over again to Tom when he 
wanted to decline the full payment of his fifty j^ounds out of 
the chihlren’s money, were the most ready to his tongue. They 
were just the words to lay the most painful hold on his master’s 
bewildered mind. 

“Paid overj*body t ’* he said, with vehement agitation, bis 
face flushing, and his eye lighting up. Why . . • . what 
. . . . have they made mo a iHiukrujflf'* 

••() father, dear father!” said Maggie, who thought that 
terrible word really reproseiitcd the fact ; “ bear it well — because 
we love you — your children will always love you, Tom will 
pay them all ; he says he will, when he’s a man.” 

She felt her father beginning to tremble — his voice trembled 
too, ns he sahl, after a few moments — 

Ay, my little wench, but I shall never live twice o’er/^ 

Rut perhaps you will live to sec me pay everybody, fatlior/’ 
said Tom, speaking with a groat effort. 

Ah, my lad,” said Mr Tullivcr, shaking his head slowly, 
“ hut what’s broko can never be whole again : it ’ud be your 
doing, not mine.” Then, looking up at him, ** You’re only six- 
teen — it’s an up-hill fight for you — but you mustn’t throw it at 
your father ; the raskills have been too many for him. I’vo 
given you a good od<lication — Ihut’U start you.” 

Si>mcthing in his throat half-choked the last w*ords ; the flush 
which hud alaianed his children because it had so often preceded 
a recurrence of paralysis, had subsided, and his face looked pale 
and tremulous. Tom said nothing : ho was still struggling 
against his inclination to rush away. His father remained quiet 
a minute or two, but his mind did not seem to be wandering 
again. 

Have they sold mo up, then 1” ho s;\id, more calmly, as if 
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he were posscftsed siin])ly by the desire to know wli.it li.td ha|> 
peiicd. 

“ Lverything is .sold, father ; but we ilon't know all about the 
mill and the land yet,’’ said '1 'otn, anxious to ward otl aii\‘4]UL'>' 
tioii leading to tbe fact that Wakem was the purchaser. 

“ ^ ou must not be surprised to see the room look verx* l^aro 
down-stairs, father/’ said Maggie; “ but there's your chair *aiid 
the bureau — th^ifre iH)t g<uie/’ 

Let us go — help inc down, Litkc — 1*11 go and see every 
thing/* said Air Tulliver, leaning on his stick, and stretching 
out liis other hand towards Luke. 

“ Ay, sir/* said Luke, as he gave his arm to his master, 
y y<iiril make up your mind to’t a bit better Nvhen you've seen 
ivciything : you'll got used to't That’s what luy mother sa> s 
about her shortness o* breath — she says she’s made friemls 
ui’t now, though she fought again’ it sore when it fu'^t come 
on/* 

Maggie ran on before to see that all wa.s right in the dreary 
parlour, where the fire, dulled by the frosty suii.shine, seemed 
jiart of the general shabbiiicss. She turned her father’s chair, 
•and pu.shcd aside the table to make an easy way for him, aiul 
then stood with a beating heart to sec him enter and look 
round for the first time. Tom advanced before liini, ciirrying 
the leg-rest, and stood beside ^faggie on the hearth. Of those 
two young hearts Turn’s suffered the most un mixed pain, for 
Maggie, with all lier keen susceptibility, yet felt as if the sorrow 
made larger room fur her love to flow in, ami gave breathing- 
fipacc to licr pa.H.sionato nature. No true boy feels that: ho 
would rather go and slay the Nemcan lion, or perfonn any round 
of heroic labours, than endure peqietual appeals to his pity, for 
evil.s over which he can make no conquest, 

Mr Tulliver paused just inside the door, resting <m Luke, and 
looking round him at all the bare places, which for him were 
filled with the Hliadow*Aof dcparte<l objects — tbe daily companions 
of his life. His faculties seemed to be renewing their strength 
from getting a footing on this demonstration of the senses. 

** Ah!” he said, slowly, moving towards his chair, "they’ve 
sold mo up .... they’ve sold me up.” 

Then seating himself, and laying down his stick, while Luke 
left the room, he looked r4)und again. 

** They’ve left the big Bible,” lie said. It’s got everj’tliing in 
— when I was boni and married — bring it me, Tom/* 

The quarto Bible w'as laid open before him at the fly-leaf, and 
while he was reading with slowly-tra veiling eyes, Mrs Tulliver 
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entered the room, but stoocl in mute sur])risc to find her hus* 
band down already, and with the great Bible before him. 

•* Ah/’ he said, looking at a spot where his finger rested, 

niy mother was Margaret Beaton — slie died when she was 
forty-seven : hers wasn’t a long-lived family — we’re our mother's 
children — Gritty and me are — we shall go to our last bed be- 
fore long.*’ 

He seemed to be pausing over the record of his sister’s birth 
and marriage, as if it were suggesting new thoughts to him : 
then he suddenly looked \ip at Tom, and said, iu a sharp tone 
of alarm — 

They haven’t come upo' Moss for the money as I lent him, 
have theyV* 

‘•No, father,’* said Tom; ** the note was burnt,” 

Mr TuUiver turned his eyes on the page again, and presently 
said — 

“ Ah .... Elizabeth Dodson .... it’s eighteen year since 
1 married her . . . 

“Come next Ladyday,” said Mrs TulUver, going up to liis 
side and looking at the page. 

Her husband fixed his eyes earnestly on her face. 

“ Poor Bessy,” he said, “ you was a pretty lass then — every- 
body said so — and 1 used to think you kept your good looks 
rarely. But you’re sorely aged .... don’t you bear me ill- 
will .... I meant to do well by you .... wo promised one 
another for better or for worse ♦ . . 

‘‘ But I never thought it ’ud be so for worse as this,” said 
poor Mrs Tulliver, with the strange scared look that had come 
over her of late ; and my poor father gave me away . . . . 
and to come on so all at once . . . 

“ O mother,” said Maggie, “ don't talk in that way.” 

“No, I know you won’t let your |>oor mother speak . . . . 
that’s been the way all my life .... your father never minded 
what I said .... it ’ud have been o’ no use for me to beg and 
pray .... and it ’ud bo no use now, not if I was to go down 
o’ my hands and knees . . . 

“ Don’t say so, Bessy,” said Mr Tullivcr, whose pride, in 
those first moments of humiliation, was in abeyance to the sense 
of some justice in his wife’s reproach. If there’s anything 
left as I could do to make you amends, I wouldn’t say you 
noy.” 

“ Then wo miglit stay hero and get a living, and 1 might 
keep among my own sisters .... and mo been such a good 
wife to you, and never crossed you from week’s end to week’s 
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C-Ji'l - - . . aii.l they .ill s.»y SO .... they s.iy it ’ud be nothing 
but right .... only you’re so turned against Wakein.” 

“Mother, ” said Tom, severely, “this is not the time to talk 
about th.it.” 

“Let her be,” said Mr TuUiver. “Say what \'ou mean, 
Bessy.” 

“ Why, now the mill and the land’s .ill Wakem’s, and he’s got 
evep’thing in his hands, what’s the use o’ setting your face 
against him 1 — when he says you may stay here, and speaks as 
fair as can be, and s,iys you m.iy man.ige the busines-s, and have 
thirty shilling a-week, and a horse to ride .ib<mt to market 1 
And where have we got to juit our heads 7 We must go into 
one o’ the cottages in tijc village .... and roc and my children 
brought down to that .... and all because you must set your 
mind against folks till there’s no turning you.” 

Mr Tulliver had sunk back in his chair trembling. 

“You may do as you like wi’ me, Bessy,’’ he s.iid, in a low 
voice; “ I’ve been the bringing of you to poverty .... this 
world's too many for me .... I'm nought but a bankrupt — 
it’s no use standing up for anything now.” 

“ Father,” s.iid T«un, “ 1 don’t agree with iny mother or my 
uncles, and I don’t think you ought to submit to be under 
Wakem. 1 get a j>ound n-ueck now, and you can find some- 
thing else to do when you get well.” 

“ S.iy no more, Tom, say no more : I’ve had enough for this 
day. Give me a kiss, Bessy, and let us bear one another no ill- 
will : we shall never be young again .... This world’s been 
too many for me.” 


CIIAPTEIi IX 

AN ITEM ADDED TO THE FAMILY REGISTER 

That first moment of renunciation and sul)mis.sion was followed 
by days of violent stniggle in the miller’s mind, as the gnidual 
access of borlily strength brought with it increasing ability to 
embrace in one view all the conflicting conditions under which 
he found himself. Feeble limbs easily rc.sign themselves to be 
tethered, and when we are subdued by sickness it seems possible 
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to US to fulfil pledges whicli the edd vigour comes back and 
breaks. There were times when poor Tulliver thought the ful- 
1)1 incut of his promise to Bessy Mas soiiiethiug quite too liurd 
for human nature : he liacJ promise«l lier witliout knowing what 
slic was going to say— she might as well have asked him to 
carry a ton M*eight on his back. But again, there were many 
feelings arguing on her side, besides the sense that life had been 
made hard to her by having married him. He saw a possibility^ 
by much pinching^ of 8;tving money out of his salary touards 
pa>ing a second dividend to his creditors, and it would not be 
c^isy olseNvhere to get a situation such as bo could till. He had 
led an easy life, ordering much and w'orking little, and had no 
aptitude for any new business* He must perhaps take to day- 
labour, and his M’ife must have help from her sisters — a prospect 
doubly bitter to him, now they had let all Bessy's precious things 
be sold, probably because they liked to set her against him, by 
making her feel that he bad brought her to that pass. He 
listened to their admonitory talk, M'hen they came to urge on 
him what ho was bound to do for poor Bessy's sake, yviih 
averted cycsS, that every now and then flashed on them furtively 
when their backs were turned. Nothing but the dread of need- 
ing their help could have made it an easier alternative to take 
their advice. 

But the strongest influence of all was the love of the old pre- 
mises where he had run about >vhen he was a boy, just as Tom 
had done after him. The TulUvers had lived on this spot for 
genemtions, and he had sat listening on a low stool on winter 
evenings >vhile his father talked of the old half-timbered mill 
that had been there before the last great floods which damaged 
it so that his grandfather pulled it down and built the new one. 
It M*a8 when he got able to walk about and look at all the old 
objects, that he felt the strain of this clinging affection for the 
old home as part of his life, part of himself. He couldn't bear 
to think of himself living on any other 6|>ot than this, where he 
knew the sound of every gate and door, and felt that the shape 
and colour of every roof and weather-stain and broken hillock 
was good, because his growing senses had been fed on them. 
Our instructed vagrancy, which has hardly time to linger by the 
hedgerows, but runs away early to the tropics, and is at home 
with palms and banyans, — which is nourished on books of travel, 
and stretches the thc^itro of its imagination to the Zambesi, — 
can hardly get a dim notion of what an old-fashioned man like 
Tulliver felt for this spot, where all his memories centred, and 
where life seemed like a familiar'smooth-handlcd tool that the 
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fingers clutch with loving ease. And just now he was living in 
that freshened memory of the far-off time which comes to us in 
the i>assive hours of recovery from sickness. 

Ay, LiUJee/* he s^iid, one afternoon, as he stood looking over 
the orchard gate, ** 1 remember the day they planted those apple- 
trees. My father was a huge man for planting — it Wiis like a 
merr^Tnaking to him to get a cart full o' young trees — and 1 
used to stand i’ the cold with him, and follow him about like a 
dog.- 

Then he turned round, and, leaning against the gate-post, 
looked at the op{K>site buildings. 

*‘The old mill ’ud miss me, 1 think, Luke. There's a story 
as when the mill changes hands, the river's angry — I've heard 
my father say it many a time. There's no telling whether there 
mayn't be summat in the stor)% for this is a puzzling world, and 
Old Hairjr^s got a finger in it — it's been too many for me, I 
know." 

Ay, sir,” said Luke, with soothing sympathy, “ what wi' 
the rust ou the wheat, an' the firin’ o’ the ricks an' that, as I've 
seen i' my time — things often looks coniiail : there’s the bacon 
fat wi’ our lost pig runs a>vny like butter — it leaves nought but 
a scratchin'/' 

•‘It's just as if it was yesterday, now," Mr TulHver went on, 
** w'hen my father began the malting. I remember, the day they 
finished the malt-house, X thought summat great was to come of 
it; for we’d a plum-pudding that day and a bit of a fe«ast, and I 
said to my mother — she was a fine dark-eyed woman, my mother 
was — the little wench ^ull be as like her as two peas." — Here 
Mr Tulliver put hU stick between his legs, and took out his snuffs 
box, for the greater enjoyment of this anecdote, which dropped 
from him in fragments, as if he every other moment lost nar- 
ration in vision. I was a little chap no higher much than 
my mother’s knee — she was sore fond of us children, Oritty and 
nie — and so I said to her, * Mother,' I said, * shall wo have plum- 
pudding et'ery day because o’ the malt-liouse 1’ She used to tell 
mo o’ that till her dying day. She w*a3 but a young woman 
when she died, iny mother was. But it's forty good year sinco 
they finished the malt-house, and it isn’t mnny days out of 'em 
all, as I haven’t looked out into the yard there, the first thing 
in the morning — all weathers, from year’s end year's end. 

I should go off tny head in a new place. I should be like as if 
lost my way. It’s all hard, whichever way I look at it — 
the harness 'ull gall me — but it ’ud be summat to dnvw along 
the old road, instead of a new* uii ” 
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** Ay, sir/* sai<i Luke, you'd be a deal bettor here tior in 
some new place. 1 can’t abide new places inyseii : tiling is 
allays awk’ard — narrow-wheeled waggins, belike, and the stiles 
all another sort, an’ oat cake i' some placOsS, tow'rt tlT head o' 
the Floss, there. It's poor work, changing your country-side.’* 

** But 1 doubt, Luke, they'll be for getting rid o' Ben, and 
making you do with a lad — and I must help a bit wi* the mill. 
You'll have a worse place.** 

Ne’er mind, sir/* said Luke, I shan't plague mysen. I’n 
been wi' you twenty year, an' you can't get twenty year wi* 
whistlin’ for ’em, no more nor you can make the trees grow: 
you inun wait till Ood A'mighty sends *ein. I can’t abide new 
victual nor new faces, / can't — you niver know but what they'll 
gripe you.” 

The walk was finished in silence after this, for Luke liad dis- 
b\irthciicd himself of thoughts to an extent that left his conver- 
sational resources quite barren, and Tulliver had relapsed 
from his recollections into a painful meditation on the choice of 
hardships before him. Maggie noticed that he was unusually 
absent that evening at tea; and afterwards he sat leaning for- 
ward in his chair, looking at the ground, moving his lips, and 
shaking his head from time to time. Then he looked hard at 
Mrs Tulliver, who was knitting opposite him, then at Maggie, 
who, as she bent over her sewing, was intensely conscious of 
some drama going forward in her father’s mind. Suddenly he 
took up the poker and broke the large coal fiercely. 

** Dear heart, Mr Tulliver, what can you bo thinking oft” 
said his wife, looking up in alarm : ‘‘it's very wasteful, breaking 
the coal, and we’ve got hardly any large coal left, and 1 don’t 
know where the rest is to come frt>m.” 

** I don’t tliink you’re quite so well to-night, are you, father? ” 
said Maggie ; **you seem uneasy.” 

** Why, how is it Tom doesn't come 1 ” said Mr Tulliver, im- 
[latientiy. 

“ Dear heart ! is it time f I must go and get his supper,” 
said Mrs Tulliver, laying down her knitting, and leaving the 
room. 

“ It’s nigh upon half-{)ast eight,” said Mr Tulliver. He’ll 
be here soon. Qo, go and get the big Bible, and open it at the 
beginning, where everything’s sot down. And get the pen and 
ink.” 

Maggie obeyed, wondering : but her father gave no further 
orders, and only sat listening for Tom’s footfall on the gravel, 
apparently irritated by the wind, which had risen, and was roar- 
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ing so as to drown all otlior sournls. There was a strange light 
in his eyes that rather frightened Maggie : began to wislt 

that Tom would come, too. 

** There he is, then/’ said Mr Tullivor, in an excited way, 
when the knock came at Ixst. Maggie went to u\>vx\ the door, 
but her mother came out of the kitchen, hurriedly, saying, “ Stop 
a bit, Maggie ; Til open it.*' 

Mrs Tulliver had begun to be a little frightened at her boy, 
but she was jealous of every office others did for him. 

Your supports ready by tlie kitchen-fire, iny boy,” she said, 
as he took off his hat and coat. “ You shall have it by your- 
self, just as you like, and I won*t speak to you.” 

“ I think my father wants Tom, mother/’ said Maggie ; he 
must come into the parlour first,” 

Tom entered with his usual saddened evening face, but Ins 
eyes fell immediately on the open Bible and the ink.stand, and 
he glanced with a look of anxious surprise at his father, who 
was saying — 

** Come, come, you’re late — I want you.” 

Is there anything the matter, father ? ” said Tom. 

** You sit down — all of you/' said Mr Tulliver, peremj)torily. 

And, Tom, sit down here ; I’ve got something for you to write 
V the Bible.” 

They all three sat down, looking at him. He began to s]>cak, 
slowly, looking first at hLs wife. 

I’ve made up my mind, Bessy, and I'll be as good as my 
word to you. There’ll be the same grave made for us to lie 
down in, and we mustn't be bearing one another ill-wdll. I’ll 
stop in the old place, and I'll serve under Wakem — and I'll 
serve him like an honest man ; there’s no Tulliver b\it what's 
honest, mind that, Tom” — hero his voice rose : “they'll have it 
to throw up against me as I paid a dividend — but it wasn’t my 
fault — it was becaxise there's raskilLs in the world. They've 
been too many for me, and I must give in. I'U put my neck 
in harness — for you've a right to say as I've brought you into 
trouble, Bes^ — and I'll serve him as honest as if he was no 
raskill : I’m an honest man, though I shall never hold my head 
up no more — I’m a tree as is broke — a tree aa is broke.” 

He paused, and looked on the ground. Tlien suddenly rais- 
ing his head, he said, in a louder yet dee{>er tone — 

“ But I won’t forgive him ! I know what they say — he never 
meant me any harm — that’s the way Old Harry props up the 
raskills — he's been at the 'bottom of everything — but he’s a fine 
gentleman — I know, I know. 1 shouldn’t ha’ gone to law, they 
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f^'xy. Hut wh<^ made it ^r> ilierc wsus no arbitratin', and no 
justn-e to bo got? It signifies nothing to him — I know that ; 
lie's one o* theii\ fine gentlemen as get money by doing business 
fur poorer folks and when lie's made beggars of 'em he’ll give 
'em charily. I Wiin't forgive him ! 1 wish he might be punished 

with ^liarne till liis own son ud like to hirget him. 1 wish he 
may <{c) siunmat as they'd make him work at the treadmill ! But 
he won't —he's too big a raskill to lot the law ay hold on him. 
Ami you mind this, Tom — you never forgi%’e him, neither, if 
you mean to be my son. There'll maybe come a time when you 
may make him feel — it'll never come to me — Tn got iny he^ul 
under the yoke. Now write — write it i* the Bible.'* 

•* () father, what?** s^iid Maggie, sinking down by his knee, 
pale and trembling. “ It's wicked to curse and bear inalico." 

It isn't wicked, I tell you," Siiid her father, fiercely. “It's 
wicked its the raskills shi>ul<l prosper — it’s the devil's doing. 
Do as 1 tell you, Tom. Write." 

“ What am 1 to write, father V* said Tom, with gloomy sub- 
rni.ssion. 

“ Write as yonr father, EdwanI Tulliver, to<ik service umler 
John Wakem, the man as had lielpe<l to ruin him, because I'd 
promiscil my wife t<i make her what amends I couhl for her 
trouhle, and because I wanted to die in th* old place, where I 
was born and my father was born. Put that i* the right words 
-you know how — and then write, as I don't ft»rgive Wakem, 
for all that ; and fur all I'll serve him honest, I wish o\il may 
befall him. Write that.*' 

There was a dead silence as Tom'.s pen moved along tlio paper: 
Mrs Tulliver looked scared, and Maggie trembled like a leaf, 

“ Now let mo hear what ymrvo wrote," said Mr Tulliver 
Tom read aloud, slowly. 

“Now write — write as you'll remember what Wakom's done 
to your father, and you *11 make him and his feel it, if ever the 
day cnincs. And sign your name Thomas Tulliver.'^ 

“ O no, father, dear father ! " said Maggie, almost choked 
with fear. “ You shouldn't make Tom write that" 

** Be quiet, Maggie ! " said Tool “ 1 sfiall write it'* 
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r»OOK FOURTH 


TIIK VAM.EV OK HUMILIATION 




CHAPTER I 


A VARIATION OF PROTESTANTISM UNKNOWN TO UOSSUET 


Journeying do%vn the Hbone on a summer’s day, yon have 
perhaps felt the sunshine made dreary by those ruined villages 
which stud the banks in certain parts of its course, telling how 
the swift river once rose, like an angrj', destroying god, sweeping 
down the feeble generations whose breath is in their nostrils, 
and making their dwellings a desolation. Strange contrast, you 
may have thought, between the effect produced on us by tliese 
dismal remnants of commonplace houses, which in their best 
days were but the sign of a sordid life, belonging in all its de- 
tails to our own vulgar era ; and the effect produced by those 
ruins on the castled R hin e, which have crumbled and mellowed 
into such harmony with the green and rocky steeps, that they 
seem to have a natural fitness, like the mountain-pine : nay, 
even in the day when they were built they must have had this 
fitness, as if they had been raised by an earth-born race, who had 
inherited from their mighty parent a sublime instinct of form. 
And that was a day of romance ! If those robber-barons were 
somewhat grim and drunken ogres, they had a certain grandeur 
of the wild beast in them — they were forest boars with tusks, 
tearing and rending, not the ordinary domestic gninter ; they 
represented the demon forces for ever in collision with beauty, 
virtue, and the gentle uses of life ; they made a fine contrast in 
the picture with the wandering minstrel, the soft-lipped prin- 
cess, the pious recluse, and the timid Israelite, lliat was a 
time of colour, when the sunlight fell on glancing steel and 
floating banners ; a time of adventure and fierce struggle — nay, 
of living, retigiou.s art and religious enthusiasm ; for were not 
cathedrals built in those days, and did not great emperors leave 
their Western palaces to die before the infidel strongholds in the 
sacred East ? Therefore it is that these Rhine castles thrill mo 
with a sense of |>oetiy : they belong to the grand historic life of 
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hmnanity, an<l raise up for me the snsiun of an epoch. Exit 
these *leaJ-lintc<l, hi»llo\v-eyeil, au^ular skeletons of villages i»ii 
the Uhone oppress me with the feeling that human life — very 
inucli of it — IS a narrow, ugly, grovelling existence, which even 
calamity does imt elevate, hut rather tends to exhibit in all its 
hare vulgarity of conception : aid I have a cruel convicti<ui tliat 
the lives these ruins are the traces of, were part o( a giaxvs sum 
of obsctire vitality, that will be swejit into the s;imc oblivion 
with the generatit»ns of ants and beavers. 

Perliaps something akin to this 4)pprcssive feeling may have 
weighed xi[)on y<m in watching this old-fashioned family life on 
the banks of the Floss, which even sorrow hanlly suffices to lift 
above the level of the tragi comic. It is a si>rdid life, you say, 
this of the Txdlivers and Dodsons — irradiated by no subliiuo 
principles, no romantic visions, no active, aclf-reiiouncing faith 
^movexl by none of those wild, uncontrollable pasaians which 
create the dark shadows of misery and crime — without that 
primitive rough .simplicity of wants, that hard submissive ill- 
paid toil, that childlike spelling-out of what nature hits written, 
which gives its poetry to |K*Asant life. Here, one has conven- 
tional worldly notions and habits without instruction and with- 
out polish — surely the most prosaic form of human life : proud 
rcs|)ectability in a gig of uiifivshionablo build : worldlincss without 
side-dishes. Obscr>ing these people nam>wly, even when the 
iron hand of misfortune has shaken them from their xinquostion- 
iiig hold on the world, one sees little trace of religion, still less 
of a distinctively Christian creed. Their belief in the Unseen, 
so far as it manifests itself at all, seems to bo rather of a pagan 
kind ; their mural notions, though held with strong tenacity, 
Hecm to have no .stand arxl beyond hereditarj' custom. You could 
not live among such people ; you are stilled for w'ant of an out- 
let towards something b^utifxil, great, or noble ; you are irri- 
tated with these dull men and w*oinen, as a kind of population 
out of keeping with the earth on which they live — with tins 
rich plain w'hcrc the great river flows for ever onw'Ard,and links 
Uio small pulse of the old English town with the beatings of the 
world’s mighty heart. A vigorous superstition, that lashes its 
gods or lashes its owti back, seems to bo more congruous with 
the mystery of the human lot, than the mental condition of 
these emmet-like Dodsons and Tullivers, 

I share with yon this sense of oppressive narrowness ; but it 
is necessary that w'c should feel it, if we care to understand how 
it acted on the lives of Tom and Maggie — how it has acted oh 
young natures in many genemtions, that in the onward tendency 
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of human things have risen above the mental level of the gene- 
ration before them, to which they have been nevertheless tied 
by the strongest fibres of their hearts. The suffering, whether 
of martyr or victim, which belongs to every historical advance 
of mankind, is represented in this way in evcr>- town, and by 
hundreds of obscure hearths ; and we need not shrink from thi.s 
comparLson of small things with great ; for does not science teU 
us that its highest striving is after the ascertainment of a unity 
which shall bind the smallest things with the greatest 1 In 
natural science, I have understood, there i.s nothing petty to the 
mind that has a large vision of relations, and to which ever>’ 
single object suggests a va.st sum of conditions. It is surely 
the same with the obser^'ation of human life. 

Certainly the religious and moral ideas of tlie Dodsons and 
Tuilivera were of too specific a kind to be arrived at deductively, 
from the statement that they were part of the Protestant i>o|m- 
lation of Great Britain. Their theory of life had its core of 
soundness, ^ all theories must have on which decent and pros- 
perous families have been reared and have fiourished ; but it 
had the very slightest tincture of theology. If, in the niuidcn 
<hiys of the Dodson sisters, their Bibles opened more easily at 
some parts than others, it was because of dried tulip-petals, which 
had been distributed (juite impartially, without preference for the 
bLstorical, devotion<il, or doctrinal. Their rc'ligiou was of a simple, 
semi -pagan kind, but there was no heresy in it— if heresy pro- 
perly means choice — for they didn't know there was any other 
relijpon, except that of chaj>el -goers, which ajipearcd to nui in 
families, like aisthroa. How shoulil they know ? The vicar of 
their pleasant ruml parish was not a controversialist, but a good 
hand at whist, and one who hud a joke always ready for a bloom- 
ing female i>arishioner. The religion of the Dodsons consisted 
in revering whatever wms customary and respectable : it wits 
necessary to be baptised, else one could not be buried in the 
churchyard, and to take the sacrament before deatli as a security 
against more dimly understood perils ; but it was of equal neces- 
sity to have the proper pall-bcarers and well-cured hams at one's 
funeral, and to leave an unimpeachable W'ilh A Dodson would 
not be taxed with the omission of anything that was becoming, 
or that belonged to that eternal fitness of things which was 
plainly indicated in the practice of the most substantial parish- 
iooers, and in the family traditions— such as, obedience to par- 
ents, faithfulness to kindred, industry, rigid honesty, thrift, the 
thorough scouring of wooden and copper utensils, the hoarding 
of coins likely to disappear from the currency, the production of 
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fir<^t rate conmimlitica for the market, and the general preference 
for whatever was home-made. Tlie Dodsons were a very proud 
TACO, aiul their pride lay in the niter frustration of all desire to 
tax them with a breach of traditional duty or propriety. A 
wlmlosoino pride in many rcsspects, since it identified honour 
with perfect integrity, tlioroughness of work, and faithfulness to 
admitted rules : and society owes some wt>rthy qualities in many 
of her members to mothers of the Dodson class, who made tbeir 
butter and their fromenty well, and would have felt disgraced 
to make it otherwise. To bo honest and poor was never a Dod- 
son motto, still less to seem rich though being poor ; rather, the 
family badge was to be honest and rich ; and not only rich, but 
richer than was supposed. To live respected, and have the proper 
hearers at your funeral, was an achievement of the ends of ex- 
istence that would be entirely nullified if, on the reading of your 
will, you sank in the opinion of your fcllow-mcn, either by turn- 
ing out to be poorer than they expected, or by leaving your 
money in a capricious manner, without strict regard to degrees 
of kin. The right thing must always be done Uiwards kindred. 
The right thing Wiis to o>rrcct them severely, if they were other 
than a credit to the family, but still not to alienate fn>m them 
the smallest rightful share in the family shoc-buckJes and other 
property. A conspicuous quality in the Dodson character was 
its genuineness : its vices and virtues alike were phases of a 
proud, honest egoism, which bad a hearty dislike to whatever 
made against its own credit and interest, and would bo frankly 
hard of speech to inconvenient *^kin," but would never forsake 
or ignore them — would not let them want bread, but only re- 
quire them t4> cat it ^nth bitter herbs. 

The same sort of traditional belief ran in the TuUiver veins, 
but it was carried in richer blood, having elements of generous 
imprudence, warm affection, and hot- tempered rashness. Mr 
'PulUver’s grandfather had been heard to say that he was de- 
scended from one Ralph TuUiver, a wonderfully clever foUow, who 
had ruined himself. It is likely enough that the clever Ralph was 
a high liver, rode spirited horses, and was very decidedly of his 
own opinion. On the other hand, nobody had ever heard of a 
Dodson who had ruined himself : it was not the way of that family. 

If such were the views of life on which the Densons and Tul- 
Uvors had been reared in the praiseworthy post of Pitt and high 
prices, you will infer from what yon already know concerning the 
stato of society in St Ogg^s, that there had been no highly mo- 
difying influence to act on them in their maturer life* It was 
still possible, oven in that later time of anti-OathoUc preaching. 
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for people to hold many pagan ideas^ and believe themselves 
good church' people notwithstanding ; so we need hardly feel any 
surprise at the fact that Mr Tulliver, though a regular church- 
goer, recorded his vindictiveness on the fly-leaf his Hible. It 
was not that any harm could be said concerning the vicar of that 
channiiig rural parish to which Dorlcote Mill belonged : he was 
a man of excellent fajnily, an irreproachable bachelor, of elegant 
pursuits, — had taken honours, and held a fellowship. Mr Tul- 
liver regarded him with dutiful re-spect as he did everything 
else belonging to the church-service ; but he considered that 
church w*as one thing and common-sense another, and he wanted 
nobody to tell him what common -sense w*as. Certain seeds 
which are required to find a nidus for themselves under un- 
favourable circumstances, have been supplied by nature with an 
apparatus of hooks, so that they will get a hold on veryunrecep- 
tive surfaces. The spiritual seed which had been scattered over 
Mr Tulliver bad apparently been destitute of any corresponding 
provision, and had slipped off to the w'iiids again, from a tot4il 
absence of books. 


CHAPTER IT 

THE TORN KE8T IS riKRCED HV THE THORNS 

There is something sustaining in the very agitation that ac- 
companies the first shocks of trouble, just as an acute pain is 
often a stimulus, and produces an excitement which is transient 
strength. It is in the slow, changed life that follows — in the 
time when sorrow bos become stale, and has no longer an emo- 
tive intensity that counteracts its pain — in the time when day 
follows day in dull unexpectant sameness, and trial is a dreary 
routine; — it is then that despair threatens; it is then that the 
peremptory hunger of the soul is felt, and eye and ear are 
strain^ after some unlearned secret of our existence, which shall 
give to endurance the nature of satisfaction. 

This time of utinost need was come to Maggie, with her short 
span of thirteen years. To the usual precocity of the girl, she 
added that early GX|>eiTence of struggle, of conflict between the 
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iiiwanl impulse aii<J iiul\\anl fact, which is the lot of every im* 
aginative and passionate nature ; and the years since she hnm* 
me red the nails into her wooch n Keti^h among the worm -eaten 
sliflves of tlie attic, Inul been fdled with so eager a life in the 
trij^le world of Keality, liooks, ami Waking Dreams, that Maggie 
was strangely old for her years in everything except in her 
entire want uf that prudence and self connnand which were the 
qualities that made Tom manly in the midst of his intellectual 
boyishness. And now her lot Wiis beginning to have a still, sad 
monotony, which threw her more than ever on her inward self. 
Her father was able to attend to business again, his atfuirs were 
settled, i^nd be was acting as W^akem's manager on the old spot. 
Tom went to and fro every morning and evening, and bec;une 
more and more silent in the short intervals at home : what wi^a 
there t<i say 1 One day was like another, and Tom's interest in 
life, driven back and crushed on every other side, was concen- 
trating itself into the one channel of ambitious resistance to mis* 
f(^rtunc. The (leculiaritics of his father and mother were very 
irksome to him, now they were laid hare of all the Sidtening ac- 
companiments of an easy pnwpennis home ; for Tom had very 
clear prosaic eyes, not apt to be dimmed by mists of feeling or 
in)agi?mti<>n. Poor MrsTulliver, it seemed, would never recover 
licr old self — her placid household activity : how could she ? 
The objects among which her mind had moved complacently 
were all gone — all the little hopes, and schemes, and specula- 
tions, all the pleasant little cares about her tre«asurcs which hud 
made the world quite comprehensible to her for a quarter of a 
century, since she had made her first purchase of the sugar* 
tongs, had been suddenly snatched away from her, and she re- 
mained bewildered in this empty life. Why that should have 
happened to lier wdiich had not happened to other women, re- 
mained an insoluble question by which she expressed her per- 
petual ruminating comparison of the |)ast with the present It 
was piteous to see the comely woman getting thinner and more 
worn under a bodily as well as mental restlessness, which made her 
often wander about the empty house after her work was done, until 
Maggie, becoming alarmed about her, woxild seek her, and bring 
her down by telling her how it vexed Tom that she w'os injuring 
her health by never sitting dowm and resting herself. Yet 
amidst this helpless imbecility there was a touching trait of 
humble self -devoting maternity, wluch made aggie feel ten- 
derly towards her poor mother amidst all the little wearing 
gnefs caused by her mental feebleness. She would let Afnggio 
do none of the w*ork that was heaviest and most soiling to the 
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bands, and was qxiite peeris^^h ^^hen >raggio attempted to relieve 
her from her grate-brushing and scouring: ‘‘Let it atone, my 
dear ; your bands ’nil get as hard as bard,^’ ^^he \vouM say : “ it .s 
your mother^s jilace to do that. I can’t do the sewing — my eyes 
fail me/* And she would still brush and carefully tend Mag- 
gie’s hair, which she had become reconciled to, in spite of its 
refusal to curl, now it was so long and massy. Maggie was not 
her pet child, and, in general, would have been much better if 
ebe bad been quite different ; yet the womanly heart, so bruised 
in its small personal desires, found a future to rest on in the life 
of this young thing, and the mother pleased herself with wear- 
ing out her own hands to save the hands that had so much more 
life in them. 

But the constant presence of lier mother’s rcgretfxil bewilder- 
ment was le.ss painful to Maggie than that of her father's sullen 
incommunicative depression. Ah long as the j^aralysis was upon 
him, and it seemed as if he might always be in a childlike con- 
dition of dependence — as long as he was still only half-awakened 
to his trouble, Maggie had felt the strong tide of pitying love 
almost as an inspimtion, a new power, that would make the most 
difficult life easy for his sake ; but now, instead of childlike 
de|>endcnce there had come a taciturn hard concentration of 
puq)ose, in strange coiitnust with his old vehement communica- 
tiveness and high spirit ; and thU lasted from day to day, and 
from week to week, the dull eye never brightening with any 
eagerness or any joy. It is something cruelly incomprehensible 
to youthful natures, this sombre sameness in middle-aged and 
elderly people, whose life has resulted in disappointment and 
discontent, to whose faces a smile becomes so strange that the 
sad lines all about the lips and brow seem to take no notice of 
it, and it hurries away again for want of a welcome, Why 
will they not kindle up and be glad sometimes 1 ** thinks young 
elasticity. “ It w*ou)d be so easy if they only liked to do it/* 
And these leaden clouds that never part are apt to create im- 
patience even in tlie filiul uifcction that streams forth in nothing 
but tendenicss and pity in the time of more obvious affliction. 

Mr Tul liver lingered nowhere away from home : he hurried 
away from market, he refused all invitations to stay and chat, 
as ill old tiiiicH, in the houses where he called on buKiness. He 
could not be rc;C4>iicil«Ml with hia lot : there was no attitude in 
which Ills pride did not feel its bruises ; and in all behaviour 
tf>wards him, whether kind or cold, he detected an allusion to 
the change in Lis circuniHtances. Even the days on which 
Wakem came to ride round the land and inquire into the busi- 
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were not so black to him as those market-days on which 
he had met sevenil creditors who had accepted a composition 
frou\ him. To save something towards the repayment of those 
creditors, was the object towards which he was now* bending all 
his thougljts and etlbrts ; and under the influence of this all- 
compelling demand of his nature, the somewhat prv>fuse man, 
wiio hated to be stinted or to stint atiy one else in his own 
house, Wiis gradu%aUy metamorphosed into the keen-eyed grudger 
of morsels. Mrs 'rulliver could not economise enough to satisfy 
him, in their food and firing ; and he would cat nothing himself 
but what w’as of the coarsest quality. Tom, though depressed 
and strongly repelled by bus father's sulleniioss, and the dreari- 
ness of home, entered thon^nghly into bis father's feelings about 
paying the creditors ; and the jK>or lad bf\)nght his first quar- 
ter’s money, with a delicious sense of achievement, and gsivo it 
to his father to put into the tin Ik^x which held the savings. 
The little store of sovereigns in the tin box scorned to be the 
only sight that brought a faint beam of pleasure into the miller's 
eyes — faint and transient, for it was soon dLspellcd by the 
thought that the time would bo long — porha]>s longer than his 
life — before the narrow savings could remove the hateful incubxis 
of debt. A deficit of more than five hundred pounds, with the 
accumulating interest, seemed a deep pit to HU with the savings 
from thirty shillings a-week, even when Tom’s pn>bable savings 
were to bo added. On this one point there was entire com- 
munity of feeling in the four widely differing beings who sat 
round the dying fire of sticks, which made a cheap warmth for 
them on the verge of bcd-tinic. Mrs Tullivcr carried the proud 
integnty of the Dodsons in her blood, and had been brought up 
to think that to wrong people of their money, which was another 
phrase for debt, w'as a sort of moral pillory : itw'ould have been 
wickedness, to her mind, to have run counter to her husband's 
desire to “do the right thing," and retrieve his name. She hod 
a confused dreamy notion that, if the creditors were all paid, 
her plate and linen ought to come back to her ; but she had an 
inbred perception that while people owed money they were un- 
able to pay, they couldn’t rightly call anything their own. She 
murtnured a little that Mr TSilliver so peremptorily refused to 
receive anything in repajnnent from Mr and Mrs Moss ; but to 
all his requiromonts of honsohnld economy she wa.s submissive 
to the point of denying herself the cheapest indulgences of mere 
flavour : her only rebellion was to smuggle into the kitchen 
something that wotild make rather a bettor supper than usual 
for Toni. 
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These narrow notions about debt, held hv the ol<l-fasliioncd 
Tulhvers, may perhaps excite a smile on the faces of many read- 
ers in these days of wide commercial views and wide philosophy, 
according to which everything rights itself without any trouble 
of ours : the fact that my tradesman is out of j>ocket by me, is 
to be looked at through the serene certainty that somebody else *s 
tradesman is in pocket by somebody else ; and since there must 
bo bad debts in the world, why, it is mere egoism not to like 
that wo in particular should make them instead of our fellow- 
citizens. I am telling the Iiistory of very simple people, who 
had never bad any illuminating doubts as to personal integrity 
and honour. 

Under all this grim melancholy and narrowing concentration 
of desire, Mr Tullivcr retained the feeling towards his •• little 
wench which made her presence a need to him, thougli it would 
not suffice to cheer him. She was still the desire of his eyes; 
but the sweet spring of fatherly love was now mingled with 
bitterness, like c%'cr>'thing else. ^Vhen Maggie laid down her 
work at night, it was her habit to get a low stool and sit by her 
father’s knee, leaning her cheek against it. How she wd.shed ho 
would stroke her head, or give some sign that lie w’jis soothed 
by the sense that he ha<l a daughter who loved him * Ihit now 
she got no ansAver to her little caresses, cither from her fatlier 
or from Tom — the tw'o idols of her life. Tom was weary and 
abstractcil in the short intervals wlicn he was at home, and her 
father was bitterly preoccupied with the thought that the girl 
was gn) wing up — was shooting uji into a woman ; and how was 
she to do well in life 1 She lia<l a poor chance for marrying, 
down in the world as they were. And ho hated the thought of 
her marrying jKiorly, as her aunt Gritty had done : that would 
be a thing to make him turn in his grave — the little wench so 
pulled down by children an<l ttiil, as her aunt Moss was. When 
uncultured minds, confined to a narrow range of personal ex- 
perience, are under the pressure of continued misfortune, their 
inward life is apt to become n per])etually repeated round of sad 
and bitter thoughts : tlie same words, the same scenes arc re- 
volved over and over again, the same mood accompanies them — 
the end of the year finds them as much what they >vere at the 
beginning an if they were inachines set t<i a recurrent series of 
movements. 

The ftaineticss of the days wjus broken by few visitorn. Uncles 
and aunts paid only short visits now : of course, they could not 
stay to meals, and the constraint caused by Mr Tulliver’s savage 
silence, which seemed to add to the hollow resonance of the bare 
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uncarpvtccl nM>m ns lion the aunts were talking, heightoued the 
unpleasantness of these family visits on all sides, and tended to 
make them nire. As for other acquaintances — there is a chill 
air surrounding those who are down in the world, and people 
are glad to get away from them, as from a cold room : human 
beings, mere men and women, NN'itlunit furniture, without any- 
thing to offer you, who have ceased to count as anybody, present 
an embamssing ncgati<m of reasons for wishing to see them, or 
of subjects on Nvhich to converse with them. At that distant 
day, tliero wius a dreary isolation in the civilised Christian society 
of these rciilms for families that had dropped below their ori- 
ginal level, unless they belonged to a sectarian church, which gets 
some warmth of brotherhood by walling in the sacred fire. 


CHAPTER III 

A VOICE FROM TUB FAST 

One afternoon, when the chestnuts were coming into flower, 
Maggie had brought her chair outside the front door, and was 
seated there with a bonk on her knees. Her dark eyes had 
Nvandered from the book, but they did not seem to be enjoying 
the sunshine Nvhich pierced the screen of jasmine on the project- 
ing porch at her right, and thrcNv leafy shadovs on her palo 
round check ; they seemed rather to be searching for something 
that was not disclosed by the sunshine. It had been a more 
miserable day than usual : her father, after a visit of Wakem’s, 
had had a paroxysm of rage, in which for some trifling fault he 
had beaten the l^y w*ho served in the mill. Once before, since 
his illness, he had had a similar paroxysm, in Nvhich he had 
beaten his horse, and the scene had left a lasting terror in 
Moggie’s mind. The thought had risen, that some time or 
other lie might beat her mother if she hap}>enc<l to speak in her 
feeble way at the wrong inomenL The keenest of all dread with 
herNvas, lest her father should add to his present misfortune the 
wretchedness of doing something irretrievably disgraceful. The 
battered school-book of Tom’s which she hold on her knees 
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couia give her no fortitude under tlio |ircssure of that divad, and 
again and again btr eyes hud filled with tears, a.s they w nuderoii 
vaguely, seeing neither the cbcstiiut-trees nor the distant horizon, 
but only future scenes of home-sorrow. 

Suddenly she was roused by the sound of the opening gate 
and of footsteps on the gravcL It was not Tom who w*us enter- 
but H man in a seal- skin cap aiid a blue plush w«ustcoat, 
carrying a pack on his back, aral followed closely by a bull- 
terrier of brindled coat and defiant a>]>cct. 

O Bob, it\s you ! s«iid Maggie, starting up with a smile 
of pleased recognition, for there had been no abundance of kind 
acts to efface the recollection of Bob's generosity ; “ Tm so glad 
to sec you.” 

Thank you, Mi.ss, ' said Bob, lifting his cap and showing 
a delighted face, but immediately relieving himself of some 
ucccirnpanyijig embarrassment by looking down at his dog, and 
s«aying in a tone of disgust, " Get out wi’ jum, you thunderin' 
sawfiey } 

“ My brother is not at home yet, Bob, ' said Maggie ; “ he is 
always at St Ogg’a in the daj'tinic.” 

\\ ell, Miss,” said Bob, •* I should be glad to see Mr Tom — 
but that isn’t just what Vm come for — look here ! ” 

BoV) was in tlie act of de|>ositing hLs pack on the door-stoji, 
and with it a row of small books fastened together with string. 
Apparently, however, they were not the object to which he wished 
to call Maggie’s attention, but rather something which he had 
carried under his arm, wrapped in a red handkerchief. 

See here ! ” he said again, la 3 dng the red parcel on the others 
and unfolding it; you won’t think I’m Q-makin’ too free, Miss, 

I li^jpe, but 1 lighted on these books, and I thought they might 
make up to you a bit for them as you’ve lost; for 1 beared you 
speak o’ picturs — an’ as for pictnrs, /oo/c here ! ” 

The opening of the retl handkerchief hud disclosed a super- 
annuated Keepsake” and six or seven numbers of a Portrait 
Gallery,” in ro^'al octavo; and the emphatic request to look 
referr^ U> a j>ortrait of George the Fourth in nil the majesty of 
his depressed cranium and voluminous ncckclotlL 

** There’s all sorts o’ gone] men here,” Bob went on, turning 
over the leaves wdth some excitement, wi* all sorts o’ noses — 
an’ some bald an’ some wi’ wigs — Parlament genclmen, I reckon. 
An’ here,” he added, opening the ‘‘Keepsake,” ” A ere’^ ladies 
for you, some wi’ curly hair and some wi’ smooth, an’ some 
a-smiling wi’ tbeir beads o’ one side, an’ some as if they was 
goin’ to cry — look here — a-sittin’ on the ground out o’ door| 
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dressed like the ladies I’n seen get out o' the carriages at the 
balls in th' Old Hall there. My eyes, I wonder what the chaps 
wear, as go a*courtin’ etn ! I sot up till the clock was gone 
twelve last night a-lookin’at ’em — I did — till they stared at me 
out o’ the picture as if they’d know when I spoke to 'em. But, 
lore ! I shouldn’t know what to say to ’em. They’ll be more 
fittin’ company for you, Miss ; and the man at the Iwok ‘Stall, he 
said they banged iverythiiig for picture — he said they was a 
fust- rate article,” 

And you've bought them for me, Bob ? said Maggie, deeply 
touched by this simple kindness. “ How very, very good of 
you ! But I’m afraid you gave a great deal of money fur them. 

“ Not me ! ” said Bob. ** I’d ha’ gev three times the money 
if they’ll make up to you a bit for them as was sold away from 
you, Miss. For I’n niver forgot how you looked when you fret- 
ted about the books bein’ gone — it's stuck by me as if it was a 
pictur hingin’ before nio. An' when I see’d the book open upo’ 
the stall, wi* the lady lookin’ out of it wi’ eyes a bit like youFn 
when you was frettin* — you’ll excuse my takin’ the liberty, Miss 
— I thought I’d make free to buy it for you, an’ then I bought 
the books full o’ genclmcn to match — an’ then ” — hero Bob took 
up the small stringed packet of books — ** I thought you might 
like a bit more print as well os the ]ncturs, an’ I got these for a 
say-so — they’re cram-full o’ print, an’ I thought they'd do no 
barm coinin’ along wi’ these bettermost books. An’ 1 hope you 
won’t say mo nay, an’ toll mo os you won’t havo ’em, like Mr 
Tom did wi’ the suvreigns.” 

No, indeed, Bob,” said Maggie, I’m very thankful to you 
for thinking of me, and being so good to mo and Tom. I don’t 
think any one ever did such a kind thing for me before. I 
haven’t many friends who care for me.” 

“ Hev a dog, Miss ! — they’re better friends nor any Christian,” 
said Bob, laying down his pack again, which he had taken up 
with the intention of hurrying away ; for ho felt considerable 
shyness in talking to a young loss like Maggie, though, as he 
usually said of himself, **his tongue overrun him” when he 
began to speak. I can’t give you Mumps, ’cause he’d break 
his heart to go away from me— eb, Mumps, what do you say, 
you riff-raff 1 *' — (Mumps declined to express himself more dif- 
fusely than by a single affirmative movement of his iaiL) ^^But 
I’d get you a pup. Miss, an’ welcome,” 

thank you, Bob. We have a yard dog, and I mayn’t 
keep a dog of my own.” 

“Eh, that’s a pity: else there’s a pup— if you didn’t mind 
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about it not being thoroughbred : its mother acts in the Punch 
show — an uncoiuuion sensable bitch — she means more sense wi^ 
her bark nor half the chaps can put into their talk from break- 
fast to sundown. There’s one chap carries pots, — a poor low 
trade as any on the road, — he says^ ‘ Why, Toby's nought but a 
mongrel — tliere’s nought to look at in her.' But I says to him, 
*Wby, what are you yourseii but a mongrel? There wasn’t 
much pickin’ o’ your feyther an’ mother, to look at you.’ Not 
but what I like a bit o’ breed myself, but I can’t abide to see 
one cur griiinin’ at another. 1 wish you good-evenin', MhiS,” 
added Bob, abruptly taking up his pack again, under the con- 
sciousness that his tongue was acting in an undisciplined 
manner. 

Won’t you come in the eveuiug some time, and see my 
brother, Bob ? ” s^iid Maggie. 

‘‘ Yes, &liss, thank you — another time. You’ll give niy duty 
to him, if you please. Eh, he’s a fine growed chap, Mr Tom is; 
lie took to growiii’ i’ the legs, an’ I didn’t.” 

The i)ack was down again, now — the hook of the stick having 
somehow gone wrong. 

•‘You don’t call Mumps a cur, 1 suppose?” said ^^aggie, 
di\dning that any interest she showed in Mumps would be grati- 
fying to his master. 

“No, l^liss, a fine way off that,” said Bob, with a pitying 
smile ; “ Mumps is us fine a cross as you’ll see nnyAvhere along 
the Floss, an’ I’n been up it w’ the barge times enow. Why, 
the gentry stops to look at him ; but you won’t catch Mumps 
a-looking at the gentry much — ho minds his own business, ho 
does.” 

The expression of Mumps’s face, which seemed to be tolerat- 
ing the superfluous existence of objects in general, was strongly 
cmifirmatory of this high praise. 

“He looks dreadfully surly,” said Maggie. “Would he let 
me pat him? ” 

“Ay, that would he, and thank you. He knows his company, 
Mumps doca He isn’t a dog as ’ull be caught wi' gingerbread : 
he’d smell a thief a good deal stronger nor the gingerbread — he 
would. Lors, I talk to him by th’ hour together, when I’m 
walking i’ lone places, and if I’n done a bit o’ mischief, I allays 
tell liim. I’n got no secrets but what Mumps knows ’em. He 
knows about my big thumb, ho does.” 

“ Your big thumb — what’s that. Bob?” said Maggie. 

“That’s what it is, Miss,” said Bob, quickly, exhibiting a 
singularly broad specimen of that difference between the man 
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and the monkey. It tells i’ iiioasuring out the flannel, you 
see. 1 carry flannel, 'cause it's light for iny pack, an' it’s dear 
stuff, you see, so a big thumb tells. 1 clap iny thumb at the 
end o' the yard and cut o' the hither aide of it, and the old 
women aren’t up to't." 

“Hut, Hob,' said Maggie, looking serious, “ that's cheating: 
I don't like to hoar you say that." 

“ Don't you, Miss?" said Hob, regretfully. “Then I'm sorry 
I said it. Hut I'm so used to talking to Mum|KS, an* he d<iesQ't 
mind a bit o' chcatinir, when it's them skinflint women, as haggle 
an’ haggle, an* ‘ud like to get their flannel for nothing, an' 'ud 
niver ask theirsclvcs how i got my dinner out on'L 1 iiiver 
cheat anybody as doesn't want to cheat me, Miss — Ions I'm a 
honest chap, I am ; only I must hcv a bit o' sjKirt, an' now I 
don't go wi* the ferrets, I'n got no varmint to c<inie over but 
them haggling women. I wish you good evening, Miss." 

“Good bye, Bob. Thank you very much for bringing me the 
books. And come again to sec Tom." 

“ Yes, Miss," said Bob, moving on a few stc|xs ; then tuniing 
half round, he said, “ I'll leave off that trick wi* my big thumb, 
if you don t think well on me for it, Miss— but it 'ud bo a pity, 
it would. I couldn't find another trick so good— an’ what 'ud 
bo the uso o' havin' a big thumb 1 It might as well ha* been 
narrow." 

Maggie, thus exalted into Bob's directing Madonna, laughed 
in spite of herself ; at which her Wi)rshippcr's blue eyes twinkled 
too, and under those favouring auspices he touched his cap and 
walked away. 

The days of chivalry are not gone, notwithstanding Burke's 
grand dirge over them: they live still in that far-off worship 
paid by many a youth and nmn to the woman of whom he never 
dreams that ho shall touch so much as lier little finger or the 
hem of her robe. Bob, with the pack on his back, had os ro- 
spectful an adoration for this dark-eyed maiden os if ho hod 
been a knight in armour calling aloud on her name as ho 
pricked on to the fight 

That gleam of merriment soon died away from Maggie’s face, 
and porhaps only made the returning gloom deeper by contrast, 
blio was too dispirited even to like answering questions about 
1 ob s present of books, and she carried them away to her bc<b 
room, laj’iiig them down tbero and seating herself on her one 
stool w'lthout caring to look nt them just yet She leaned her 
Check j^nst the window-frame, and thought that tho ligbt- 
Dcartcd Bob had n lot much happier than hors. 
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Maggie’s sense of loneliness, ami utter privation of joy, hiul 
deepened with the brightntss <»f advancing spring. All the 
favourite out-door nooks al>out home, wliieh seemed to have 
done their part \%ith h<r parents in inirturing ami cherishing 
her, were now niLxed U[> with llie Inuiie- sadness, and gatliered 
no smile from the sun.shine. Kvery allVction, every deliglit tJie 
poor child had had, was like an urhing nerve to her. There 
was no music for her any more — nojuam), no liarinoniscd voices, 
no delicious stringed instruments, witli tlieir pa.Nsi<mate cries of 
imprisoned spirits sending a strange vibration tlinmgh her frame. 
And of all her school-life there w*ts m»thing left her iu>w but 
her little collection of school- l>ooks, which she tunied over with 
a sickening sense that she knew them all, and they were all 
barren of comfort. Even at school she had often wislied for 
books with ntorf* in them ; everything she learned there seemed 
like the oiuLs of Jong threads that snapped iiiuiicdiatcly. An<l 
now — without the indirect charm of school-emulation — Tfde- 
ma^jue was mere bran; so were the hard dry ejnestions on 
Christian Doctrine : there was no flavour in them — m> strength. 
Sometimes ^^aggie thought she c<iuhl have been C4>ntente<l w ith 
absorbing fancies ; if she could have had all Scott’s novels and 
all liynurs poems! — then, perhaps, she might have found hap- 
piness enough to dull her scn.sibility to her actual daily life. 
And yet .... they were hardly what she wanted. She could 
make <)ream-Nvorlds of her own — but no dream-world would 
satisfy her now. She wanted some explanation of this Lard, 
real life: the unhappy-looking father, seated at the dull break- 
hist-table ; the childish, l>ewiUlered mother; the little sordid 
tasks that filled the hours, or the more oppressive emptiness of 
weary, joyless leisure; the need of some tender, demoiLStralive 
love ; the rniel sense that Tom didn’t mind what she thought 
or felt, and that they were no longer playfellows together; the 
privation of all ])Ic«xsant things that had come to more than 
to others: she wanted some key that would enable her to under- 
stand, and, in understanding, endure, the heavy w'eight that had 
fallen on her young heart. If she had been taught ** real learn- 
ing and wLsdom, such as great men knew,'* she thought she 
should have held the secrets of life ; if she had only book.s, that 
she might learn for herself what wise men knew! Saints and 
martyrs had never interested Maggie so much as sages and poets. 
She knew little of saints and martyn>,"nnd Inwl gathered, ns a 
general re.sult of her teaching, that they were a temporniy pro- 
vision against the si>read of Catholicism, and had all died at 

Simth6cld. 
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In one of thc^^o meditations it occurred to her that she had 
fory:<)tton Tom’s school-books, vshich had been sent home in 
his trunk. But she found the stock unaccountably shrunk 
down to the few old ones which had been well thumbed — the 
Latin Dictionary and Gnitmnar, a Delectus, a torn Eutropius, 
the well-worn Virgil, Aldrichs Logic, and the cxiuspemting 
Euclid. Still, Latin, Euclid, and Logic would surely be a cou- 
sidomble step in masculine wisdom — in that knowledge which 
made men contented, and even glad to live. Not that the 
yearning for effectual wisdom was quite unmixed : a certain 
mirage would now and then rise on the desert of the future, in 
which she seemed to see herself honoured for her surprising 
attainments And so the poor child, with her sours hunger 
and her illusions of self-flattery, began to nibble at this thick* 
rinded fruit of the tree of knowledge, filling her vacant hours 
with Latin, geometry, and the forms of the syllogism, and 
feeling a gleam of triumph now and then that her understanding 
W’as quite equal t<i these peculiarly masculine studies. For a 
week or two she went on resolutely enough, though with an oc- 
casional sitiking of heart, as if she had set out towani the Pro- 
mised Latul alone, and found it a thirsty, trackless, uncertain 
journey. In the severity of her early resolution, she would take 
Aldrich out into the fields, and then loc»k off her book towards 
the sky, where the lark w'as twinkling, or to the reeds and 
hushes by tlie river, frtun which the waterfowl rustled forth on 
its anxitjus, awkward flight — with a startled sense that the rela- 
tion between Aldrich and this living world was extremely remote 
for licr. The discouragement deepened as the days wont on, 
and the eager heart gained faster and fasStcroii the patient mind, 
SomohoNs% when she Siit at the wintlow with her InmU, Iier eyes 
^roulfl fix themselves blankly on the <mt-d<H»r sunshine ; then 
they wotild fill with tears, an<i sonietiines, if her mother was not 
in the room, the studies would all end in sobbing. She rebelled 
against her lot, she fainted xitnler its loneliness, and fits even of 
auger and hatred towards her father and motlier, who were so 
unlike what she W’ould have them to be — townrtls Tom, who 
checked her, and met her thought or feeling always by some 
thwarting <liffcrcncc — would flo>v out over her affect ions and 
conscience like a lava stream, and frighten her >Yith a sense 
that it wa.s not difficult for her to become a demon. Then licr 
brain w’ould bo busy with wild romances of a lliglit from home 
in search of something less sonlid and dreary : she wo\d<l go to 
some great man — Walter Scott, perhaps — and tell him how 
wretched and how clever she was, and ho would surely do somc- 
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thing for her. But, in the middle of her vi.sion, her father would 
pcrJmps enter the room for the evening, and, s\iri>rised that sho 
sat stxll Without noticing him, \Vi>uUl say, coniplainingly, Come 
am I to fetch my slippers myself I The voice pierced through 
Alaggie hkc a sword : there was another sadness besides her 
own, and she had been thmkiijg of turning her back on it and 
foreaking it. 

This afternoon, the sight of Bob’s cheerful freckled face 
had given her diswntent a new direction. She thought it was 
part of the hardship of her life that there was laid upon her the 
burthen of larger wants than others seemed to feel — that sho 
had to end tire thi.s wide hopeless yearning for that something, 
w^tever it was, that Mas greatest and best on this earth. She 
wished she could have been like Bob, Nvith his easily satLsfied 
ignorance, or like Tom, who had something to do on Mhich he 
could fix his mind M'ith a stc^uly pur|)ose, and disregard every- 
thing else. Poor child ! as slie leaned her head against the 
M’indow-frame, with her hands clasped tighter and tighter, and 
her foot beating the ground, she was as lonely in her trouble as 
if she had been the only girl in the civilised M orld of that day M ho 
had come out of her schoul-life >vith a soul untniincd for inevit- 
able struggles — with no other part of her inherited slmrc in tho 
hard- won treasures of thought, Mhich generations of painful toil 
have laid up for tho race of men, than shreds and patches of 
feeble literature and false hLstory — Mith much futile information 
about Saxon and other kings of doubtful example — but un- 
^^^ppily quite M*ithout that knoM'lcdge of tho irreversible laws 
M*itliin and without licr, which, governing tho habits, becomes 
morality, and, developing the feelings of submission and de- 
pendence, becomes religion : — as lonely in her trouble as if 
every other girl besides herself had been cherished and watched 
over by elder minds, not forgetful of their omii early time, when 
need was keen and impulse strong. 

At last Maggie’s eyes glanced doM*n on the books that lay on 
the window-shelf, and she half forsook her reverie to turn over 
listlessly the leaves of the ** Portrait Gallery,” but she soon 
ptuhed this aside to examine the little row of l^ks tied together 
with string. “Beauties of the Spectator,'* “Rasselaa,” “Eco- 
nomy of Human Life," “Gregory’s Letters” — she knew the 
sort of matter that was inside all these : the “Cliristian Year" 
— that seemed to be a hymn-book, and she laid it down again ; 
but Thomas d Kempisf — the name had come across her in her 
reading, and she felt tho satisfaction, which every one knows, 
of getting some ideas to attach to a name that strays solitary in 
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the memory. She took up the little, old, clumsy \>oc»k with some 
curiosity : "it ha<l tlie corners turiie<l ilown in many places, and 
some liatid, now for ever quiet, had maile nt certain passages 
strong pefi-and-ink marks h*ng since l^rowncd hy time. Mitggie 
turned fnun leaf to leaf, and read where the <iuitt hand pointed 
. . “ Know that the love of thyself doth hurt thee more 

than anything in tlio world If thou seekest this or that, 

and w(»uhlst l»o here or there to enjoy thy own will and plea- 
sure, thou shalt never he ijuiet nor free from care i for in evorj- 
thing somewhat will be wanting, and in every place there will 

be some that will cnvss thee lh)lh aWe and below, 

which way soever thou dost turn thee, everywhere thou shalt 
find tlie Cn»ss : ami everywhere of necessity thou must have 
patience, if thou wilt have inwanl peace, and enjoy an everlast- 
ing crown If thou desire to mount unto tliis height, 

tluui must set out courageously, and lay the axe to^ the root, 
that tliou niayst pluck up and destroy that hidden inordinate 
inclination to thyself, and unto all private and earthly good. 
On this sin, that a man inordinately lovctli himself, almost all 
dependetli, whatsoever is thor\>ughly to bo overc<uno ; which 
evil being once ♦overcome and subdued, there will presently 
ensue great peace and trampiillity. .... It is but little thou 
Hufferest in comparison of them that have suffered so much, w*ere 
so stnmgly tempted, so grievously afflicteil, .so many ways tried 
and exercised. Thou oughte.st therefore to call to mind the 
more heavy sufferings of others, that thou mayest the easier 
bear thy little adversities. And if they seem not little unto 
thee, beware lost thy impatience bo the cause thereof. .... 
lllcssed arc those cars that receive the whispers of the divino 
voice, and listen not to the whisperings of the world. Blessed 
are those cars which hearken imt unto the voice which soundeth 
outwardly, but unto the Truth, w'hich teacheth inwardly. . , 

A stnuigo thrill of awe jKussed through Moggie while she read, 
os if she had been wakened in the night by a strain of solemn 
music, telling of beings whose souls had been astir while hors 
was in stupor. She went on from one bro^vn mark to another, 
W'hcrc the quiet hand seemed to ]>oint> hardly conscious that she 
was reading — seeming rather to listen while a low voice said— 
Why dost thou hero gaze about, since this is not the place 
of thy rest 1 In heaven ought to bo thy dwelling, and all earthly 
things are to be looked on as they forward thy journey thither. 
All things pass away, and thou together with them. Beware 
thou cleave not unto them, lest thou be entangled and i>erish. 
.... If a man should give all his substance, yet it is as 
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nothing. And if he should do great penances, yet are they but 
little. And if he should attain to all knowledge, he is yet far 
off. And if be should be of great virtue, and very fervent de- 
votion, yet is there much wanting; to wit, one thing, which is 
most necessary for him. What is that ? That having left all, 
he leave himself, and go wholly out of himself, and retain 
nothing of self-love. .... I have often said unto thee, and 
now again- 1 say the same, Forsake thyself, resign thyself, and 

thou shalt enjoy much inward peace Then shall all vain 

imaginations, evil perturbations, and superlluous cares fly away ; 
then shall immoderate fear leave thee, and inordinate love shall 
die.** 

Maggie drew a long breath and pushed her hea>*j' hair back, 
aa if to see a sudden vision more clearly. Here, then, was a 
secret of life that would enable her to renounce all other secrets 
— here was a sublime height to be reached without the help of 
outward things — here was in.^ight, and strength, and comjuest, 
to be won by mean.s entirely within her own soul, where a sup- 
preine Teacher was waiting to l)e heard. It flashed througli her 
like the suddenly apprehended solution of a problem, th<it all 
the miseries of her young life had come from fixing her heart 
on her own pleasure, a.s if that were the central necessity of the 
universe ; and for the first time she saw the po.ssibility of shift- 
ing the position from which she looked at the gratifleation of 
her own desires — of baking her stand out of herself, and h)oking 
at her own life as an insignifleant part of a divinely-gtiided 
whole. She read on and on in the old book, devouring eagerly 
the dialogues with the invisible Teacher, the j>attoni of sorrow, 
the source of all strength; returning to it after she liud been 
called away, and reading till the sun went down behind the 
willow.s. With all the hurry of an imagination that could never 
rest in the present, she sat in the deepening twilight forming 
plans of self-humiliation and entire devotedness; and, in the 
ardour of first discovery, renunciation seemed to her the entrance 
into that satisfaction which she had so long been craving in vain. 
She had not perceived — how could she until she had lived 
longer 1 — the inmost truth of the old monk’s outjmurings, that 
renunciation remains sorrow, though a sorrow borne willingly. 
Maggie was still panting for hapjiiiicss, and w-as in ecstasy be- 
cause she had found the key to it. She knew nothing of doc- 
trines and systems — of mysticism or quietism ; but this voice 
out of the far-off middle ages was the direct communication of 
a human soul’s belief and experieDcCj and came to Maggie as an 
unqueationed message. 
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I suppose that is the reason why the small old-fashioned book, 
for which you need only pay six|)ence at a book-stall, works 
miracles to this day, turning bitter waters into sweetness : while 
expensive sermons and treatises, newly issued, leave all things 
as they were before. It was written down by a hand that 
waited for the hejirt’s prompting ; it is the chronicle of a solitary, 
hidden anguLsb, struggle, trust and triumph — not written on 
velvet cushions to teach endurance to those who are treading 
with bleeding feet on the stones. And bo it remains to all time 
a lasting record of human needs and human consolations: the 
voice of a brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered and renounced — 
in the cloister, perhajxs, with sei^e gown and tonsured head, 
with much chanting and long fasts, and with a fashion of speech 
different from ours — but under the same silent far-off heavens, 
and with the same passionate desires, the same strivings, the 
same failures, the same weariness. 

Ill writing the history of unfashionable families, one is apt to 
fall into a tone of emphasis which is very far from being the tone 
of good society, where principles and beliefs are not only of on 
extremely moderate kind, but are always presupposed, no sub- 
jects being eligible but such as can bo touched wdth a light and 
graceful irony. But then, good society has its claret and its 
velvet-carpets, its dinner-engagements six weeks deep, its opera 
and its faery ball-rooms; rides off its ennui on thoroughbred 
horses, lounges at the club, has to keep clear of crinoline vor- 
tices, gets its science done by Faraday, and its religion by the 
superior clergy who are to be met in the best bouses : how should 
it have time or need for belief and emphasis 1 But good society, 
floated on gossamer wings of light irony, is of very expensive 
production ; requiring nothing less than a wide and arduous 
national life condensed in unfragrant deafening factories, cramp- 
ing itself in mines, sweating at furnaces, grinding, hammering, 
weaving under more or less oppression of carbonic acid — or else, 
s[iread over sheepwolks, and scattered in lonely houses and huts 
on the clayey or chalky corn-lands, where the rainy days look 
dreary. This wide national life is based entirely on emphasis — 
the emphasis of want, which urges it into the activities 
necessary for the maintenance of good society and light irony: 
it spends its heavy years often in a chill, uncarpeted fashion, 
amidst family discord unsoftened by long corridors. Under 
such circumstances, there are many among its myriads of souls 
who have absolutely needed an emphatic belief : life in this on- 
pleasurable shape demanding some solution even to unspeculative 
minds ; just as you inquire into the stuffing of your couch when 
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nfiything galls you there, where^aa eider-down and perfect French 
springs excite no question. Some have an emphatic belief in 
alcohol, and seek their ehitasijf or outside sti\nding-ground in 
gin ; but the rest require something that good society calls en- 
thusiasm,’* something that will present motives in an entire 
absence of high prizes, something that will give jiaticnce and 
feed human love when the limbs ache w'ith w'eariness, and human 
looks are hard upon us — soinethiug, clearly, that lies outside 
personal desires, that includes resignation for ourselves and 
active love for what is not ourselves. Now and then, that sort of 
enthusiasm finds a far^choing voice that comes from an ex- 
perience springing out of the deepest need- And it w;is by being 
brought Mathia the long lingering vibrations of such a voice that 
Maggie, with her girl’s face and unnoted sorrows, found an 
effort and a hope that helped her through years of loneliness, 
making out a faith for herself without the aid of esti\blished 
authorities and ap{K>inted guides — for they were' not at hand, 
and her need was pressing. From >vhat you know of her, you 
will not be 6ur])riscd that she threw some exaggeration and wil- 
fulness, some pride and impetuosity, even into her sclf-renunci- 
atioD : her own life W‘as still a drama for her, in which she de- 
manded of herself that her part should be played with intensity. 
And BO it came to pass that she often lost the spirit of humility 
by being excessive in the outward act ; she often strove after too 
high a flight, and came down with her poor little ha]f-fle<lgcd 
wings dabbled in the mud. For example, she not only deter 
mined to work at plain sewing, that she might contribute some- 
thing towards the fund in the tin box, but she w'ent, in the first 
instance, in her zeal of self-mortification, to ask for it at a linen- 
shop in St Ogg’s, instead of getting it in a more quiet and in- 
direct way; and could sec nothing but what was entirely wrong 
.and unkind, nay, persecuting, in Tom’s reproof of her for this 
unnecessary act. I don’t liko my sister to do such things,” 
said Tom; ** Vll take care that the debts are paid, without your 
lowering yourself in that way.” Surely there was some tender- 
ness and bravery mingled with the worldliness and self-assertion 
of that little speech ; but Maggie held it as dross, overlooking 
the grains of gold, and took Tom’s rebuke as one of her outward 
crosses. Tom was very hard to her, she used to think, in her 
long night- w'atehings — to her who had always loved him so; 
and then she strove to be contented with that hardness, and to 
require nothing. That is the path we all like when we sot out 
on our abandonment of egoism — the path of martyrdom and en- 
durance, where the palm-branches grow, rather than the steep 
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highway of tolerance, just allowance, and self-blame, where there 
are no leafy honours to be gathered and worn. 

The old books Virgil, Euclid, and Aldrich — that wrinkled 
fruit of the tree of knowledge — had been all laid by; for Maggie 
had turned her back on the vain ambition to share the thoughts 
of the wise. In her first ardcuir slie Hung away the books with 
a sort of triumph that she had risen above the need of them ; 
and if they had been her ow’n, she would have burned them, 
believing that she would never repent. She read so eagerly and 
constantly in her three books, the llible, Thomaa-a-Kcmpia, and 
the ” Christian Year” (no longer rejected as a “ hjTnn*book 
that they filled her mind witli a continual stream of rhythmic 
memories; and she was too ardently learning to see all nature 
and life in the light of her new* faith, to need any other material 
for her mind to w*ork on, as she sat with her well-plied needle, 
making shirts and other complicated stitchings, falsely called 

plain ” — by no means jdain to Maggie, since wristband and 
sleeve and the like had a caj^bility of being sewed in wrong 
side outwards in moments of mental wandering. 

Hanging diligently over her sewing, Maggie was a sight any 
ouQ might have been pleased to look at. That new inward life 
of hers, nntwnthst.anding some volcanic upheavings of imprisoned 
piLSsions, 3*et shone out in her face with a tender soft light that 
mingled itself as atldcd loveliiiCsSs with the gradually enriched 
colour an<l outline of her blossoming youth. Her mother felt 
tlio change in her with a sort of puzzled wonder that Maggie 
shoiiltl bo “growing up so good;” it was amazing that this once 
** coiitrairj* ” child was become so submissive, so backward to 
a.Hsurt her own will. Maggie used to look up from her work and 
find her mother’s cj’es fixed ujmn her: they were watching and 
wailing for the large young glance, as if her elder frame got 
some needful warmth fn>m it. The mother was getting fond of 
lier tall, brown girl, the onlj* bit of funiiture now on which she 
could bestow' her anxiety and pride; and Maggie, in spite of her 
own ascetic wish to have no personal adornment, was obliged to 
give way to her mother about her hair, and submit to have the 
abuinlant black locks plaited into a coronet on the summit of 
her head, after the pitiable fashion of those antiquated times. 

** Lot your mother have that bit o* pleasure, my dear,” said 
Mrs 'I'ulliver; “ I’d trouble enough with }*our hair once.” 

So Maggie, glad of aii^'thing that would soothe her mother, 
mul cheer their long day together, consented to the vain decora- 
tion, and showed a queenly head above her old frocks— steadily 
refusing, however, to look at herself in the glass Mrs TuUiver 
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liked to call the father's attention to Maggie's hair and other 
unexpected virtues, but he had a brusque reply to give, 

“ I knew well euough what she’d be, before now — it’s no- 
thing new to me. But it’s a pity she isn’t made o* commoner 
stuff — she’ll be thrown away, 1 doubt : there'll be iiolxHly to 
marry her os is fit for her.” 

And Maggie’s graces of mind and body fed his gloom. Ho 
sat patiently enough while she read him a ebax^ter, or said some- 
thing timidly when they were alone together about trouble being 
turned into a blessing. He took it all as part of his daughter's 
goodness, wlncli made his misfortunes the sadder to him because 
they damaged her chance in life. In a mind charged with an 
eager pur{K)se and an unsatisfied Tindictivoness, there is no room 
for new feelings : Mr Tulliver did not want spiritual consolation 
— he wanted to shake off the degradation of debt, and to Lave 
his revenge. 




BOOK FIFTH 


WHEAT AND 
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CHAPTER 1 


IS THR RED DEEPS 

Tlio lamily sitting-room was a long room with a window at each 
end; one looking towards the croft and along the Hippie to the 
banks of the Floss, the other into the null-yard. Maggie was 
sitting with her work agauist the latter w*indow when she saw 
Mr Wakem entering the yard, as usual, on his line bluck horse ; 
but not alone, as usual. Some one was with him — a figure in 
a cloak, on a handsome pony. Maggie had hardly time to feel 
that it was Philip come back, before they were in front of the 
window, and he was raising his hat to her ; while Lis father, 
catching the movement by a side-glunce, looked sharply rtmnd 
at them both* 

Maggie hurried away from the window' and cjirried her work 
up-stairs; fur Mr Wakem sometimes came in and ins|>ectc<l the 
books, and ^^aggic felt that the meeting with Philip would he 
robbed of all pleasure in the presence of the two fathers. Some 
day, perhaps, she should sec him w hen they could just shake 
hands, and she could tell him that she rcmciiiberod his goodness 
to Tom, and tbo things he had said to her in the old days, 
though they could never be friends any more. It was not at all 
agitating to Maggie to see Philip again : she retiiined her child- 
Uli gratitude and pity towards him, and remembered his clever- 
ness; and in the early weeks of her loneliness she had continu- 
ally recalled the imago of him among the people who hud been 
kind to her in life; often w*isbing she had him for a brother and 
ft teacher, as they had fancied it might have been, in their talk 
t4>gether. But that sort of wishing had been banished along 
with other dreams that savoured of seeking her own will ; and 
she thought, besides, that Philip might be altered by liis life 
abroad— he might have become worldly, and really not care about 
her saying anything to him now. And yet, hia face was wonder- 
fully little altered — it was only a larger, more manly copy of the 
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pale small-foaturcd boy's face> with the grey eyes and the boyish 
waving broxMi hair : there was the old deformity to awaken the 
old pity; and after all her meditations, Maggie felt that she 
really should like to say a few words to him. He might still be 
melancholy, as be always used to be, and Like her to look at him 
kindly. She wondered if he remembered how ho used to like 
her eyes ; with that thought Maggie glanced towards the square 
looking-glass which was condemned to hang its face towards 
the wall, and she balf-started from her seat to reach it down ; 
but she checked herself and snatched up her w*ork, trying to re- 
press the rising wishes by forcing her memory to recall snatches 
of hymns, until she saw Philip and his father returning along 
the road, and she could go down again. 

It was far on in Juno now, and Maggie was inclined to lengthen 
the daily walk which was her one indulgence ; but this day and 
the following she was so busy W'ith work which must be finished 
that she never went beyond the gate, and satisfied her need of 
the open air by sitting out of doors. One of her frequent walks, 
when she was not obliged to go to St Ogg’s, was to a spot that 
lay beyond what was called the “ Hill — an insignificant rise of 
ground crowned by trees, lying along the side of the road which 
ran by the gates of Dorlcote Mill. Insignificant I call it, be- 
cause in height it was hardly more than a bank : but there may 
come moments when Nature makes a mere bank a means towards 
a fateful result, and that is why I ask you to imagine this high 
bank crowned with trees, making an uneven wall for some quarter 
of a mile along the left side of Dorloote Mill and the pleasant 
fields behind it, bounded by the murmuring Ripple. Just w*hcre 
this line of bank sloped down again to the level, a by-road turned 
oflF and led to tho other side of the rise, where it was broken 
into very capricious hollows and mounds by the working of an 
erliausted stone-quany — so long exhausted that both mounds 
and hollows wore now clothed with brambles and trees, and here 
and there by a stretch of grass which a few sheep kept close- 
nibbled. In her childish days Maggie held this place, called the 
^d Deeps, in very great awe, and needed all her confidence in 
Tom s bravery to reconcile her to an excursion thither — visions 
of robbers and fierce animals haunting every hollow. But now 
it had the charm for her W'hich any broken ground, any mimic 
rock and ravine, have for the eyes that rest habitually on the 
level ; especially in summer, when she could ait on a grassy 
hollow under the shadow of a branching ash, stooping aslant 
from the steep above her, and listen to the hum of insects, like 
tiniest belie on tho garment of Silence, or see the sunlight piercing 
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tbe distant boughs^ aa if to chase and drive home the truant 
heavenly blue of the wild hyacinths. In this June time too, the 
dog-roses were in their glor^% and that was an additional reason 
why Maggie should direct her walk to the Red Deeps, rather 
than to any other spot, on the first day she was free to wander 
at her tvill — a pleasure she loved so w*ell, that sometimes, in her 
ardours of renunciation, she thought she ought to deny herself 
the frequent indulgence in it. 

You may see her now, as she walks down tbe favourite turn- 
ing, and enters the Deeps by a narrow path through a group of 
Scotch firs — her tall figure and old lavender gown visible through 
an hereditary black silk shawl of some wido-meshed net-like 
material ; and now she is sure of being unseen, she takes off her 
bonnet and ties it over her arm. One would certainly suppose 
her to be farther on in life than her seventeenth year — perhaps 
because of the slow resigned sadness of tbe glance, from which 
all search and unrest seem to have departed, perhaps because 
her broad-chested figure has the mould of early womanhood. 
Youth and health have withstood well the involuntary and vol- 
untary hardships of her lot, and the nights in w liich she has lain 
on tbe hard floor for a penance have left no obvious trace ; the 
eyes are liquid, the brow*n cheek is firm and rounded, the full 
lips are red. With her dark colouring and jet crowm surmount- 
ing her tall figure, she seems to have a sort of kinship with tbe 
grand Scotch firs, at which she is looking up os if she loved them 
well. Yet one has a sense of uneasiness in looking at her — a 
sense of opposing elements, of which a fierce collision is imminent : 
surely there is a hushed expression, such as one often sees in 
older faces under borderless caps, out of keeping with the resist- 
ant youth, which one expects to flash out in a sudden, passionate 
glance, that will dissi|)ato all the quietude, like a damp fire leap- 
ing out again when all seemed safe. 

But Maggie herself was not uneasy at this moment. She was 
calmly enjoying the free air, while she looked up at the old flr- 
trees, and thought that those broken ends of branches were the 
records of past storms, which had only made the red stems soar 
higher. But while her eyes were still turned upward, she be- 
came conscious of a moving shadow cost by the evening sun on 
the grassy path before her, and looked down with a startled 
gesture to see Philip Wakem, who first raised his hat, and then, 
blushing deeply, came forward to her and put out his hand. 

too, coloured with surprise, which soon gave way to 
pleasure. She put out her hand and looked down at tbe 
deformed figure before her with frank eyes, filled for the mo- 
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nicnt uith nothing but the ineinor>’ uf her ebiUra feelings — a 
incinory that was always strong in her. She was the first to 
s{>cak. 

*' You startled me/’ she said, smiling faintly ; I never meet 
any one here. How came you to be walking here J Did you 
come to meet me f ” 

It wa.s impossible not to perceive that Maggie felt herself a 
child ag<ain. 

Yea, I did/’ said Philip, still embarrassed : “I wished to 
see you very much. I watched a long while yesterday on the 
bank near your bouse to sec if you would con^c out, but you 
never came. Then I watched again to-day, and when I saw the 
way you took, I kept you in sight and cainc down the Iwink, 
bcinnd there. I hope you will not be displeased with me.’’ 

No, ’ said Maggie, with simple seriousness, walking on, as 
if she meant Piiilipto accompany her, I’m verj-gla^l you came, 
fur 1 wished very much to have an opportunity of speaking to 
you. Tve never forgotten how good you wore long ago to Tom, 
and mo too ; but I was not sure that you would remember us 
so well. Tom and I have had a great deal of trouble since then, 
and I think makes quo think more of what happened before 
the trouble came.” 

“1 can t believe that you have thought of me so much as I 
have thought of you,” said Philip, timidly. Do you know, 
when I was away, I made a picture of you os you hmked that 
morning in the study when you said you would not forget me.’' 

Philip drew a large miniature-case from his pocket, and opened 
it. Maggie saw her old self leaning on a table, with her black 
locks banging down behind her cars, looking into space with 
strange, dreamy eyes. It was a water-colour sketch, of real 
merit as a portrait. 

O dear, said Mnj^e, smiling, and flushed with pleasure, 
\>hat a queer littlo girl I was ! I rcnioinbcr myself with my 
hair in that way, in that pink frock. I really teas like a gypsy. 
I daresay I am now,” she added, after a littlo pause; **am 1 
hko what you expected mo to be I ” 

The words might have been those of a coquette, but the full 
bright glance Maggie turned on Philip was not that of a coquette, 
oho really did hope ho liked her face as it was noiv, but it was 
simply the rising again of her innate delight in admiration and 
love. Piuhp met her eyes and looked at her in silence for a 
long moment, before he said, quietly, ‘*No, Maggie.” 

po light died out a little from Maggie’s face, and there was 
a aUght trembUng of the Up. Her eyelids feU lower, but she 
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did not tnm away hvr head, and liiilip continued to look at 
her. Then ho slowly — 

You are very much more beautiful than I thought you 
would be.” 

“Am II” said Maggie, the pleasure returning in a deeper 
flash. She turned her face aw«'iy from him and took some sto(>s, 
looking straight before her in silence, as if she were axljusting 
her consciousness to this new idea* Girls are so accustomed to 
think of dress as the main ground of vanity, tliat, in abstaining 
from the looking-glass, Maggie had thought more of abandoning 
all care for adoniinent than of renouncing the contemplation of 
her face. Comparing herself elegant, wealthy young ladies, 
it had not occurred to her that she could produce any elTuct 
with her person. Phili]) seemed to like the silence well. He 
walked by her side, watching her face, os if that sight left no 
room for any other wish. They had [)iissed from among the 
fir-trees, and had now come to a green hollow almost surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of the pale pink dog-roses. But as the 
Light about them had brightened, Maggie’s face had lost its 
glow. She stood still when they were in the hollows, and, 
looking at Philip again, she said, in a serious, sad voice — 

** I wish we could have been friends — I mean, if it would 
have been good and right for us. But that is the trial I have 
to bear in everything : I may not keep anything I used to lovo 
when I was little* The old bouk.s went ; and Tom is difTerent 
— and my father. It is like death. 1 must part with every- 
thing I cared for when I was a child. And 1 must part with 
you : wc must never take any notice of each other again. That 
was what 1 wanted to s|>cak to you for. I wanted to let you 
know that Tom and I can’t do os we like about such things, and 
that if I behave as if I had forgotten all about you, it is not out 
of envy or pride — or — or any bad feeling.” 

Maggie spoke with more and more surrow'ful gentleness as 
she went on, and her eyes began to fill with tears. 11)0 deepen- 
ing expression of pain on Philip’s face gave him a stronger re- 
semblance to his boyish self, and made the defoniiity appeal 
more strongly to her pity. 

“ I know — I see all that you mean,” ho said, in a voice that 
had become feebler from discouragement : “ I know what there 
is to keep us apart on both sides. But it is not right, Maggie 
“don't you be angry with me, I am bo used to coll you Maggie 
in my thoughts — it is not right to sacrifice everything to other 
people's unreasonable feelings. I would give up a great deal 
for my father ; but 1 would not give up a friendship or— or an 
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Attachment of any in obedience to any wwh of his that I 
didn't recognise as right/' 

I don't know/* said Maggie, musingly. “ Often, wlicn I 
have been angry and disex^ntented, it has seemed to me that I 
was not bound to give up anj'thing ; and I have gone on think- 
ing till it has seemed to me that 1 could think away all my 
duty. But no good has ever come of that — it was an evil state 
of mind. I'm quite sure that whatever I might do, I should 
wish in the end that I had gone without anything for myself, 
rather than have made my father’s life harder to him/’ 

** But would it make his life harder if wo were to see each 
other sometimes?” said Philip. Ho was going to say some- 
thing else, but checked himself. 

“ O, I’m sure he wouldn’t like it. Don’t ask me why, or 
anything about it,” said Maggie, in a distressed tone. My 
father feels so strongly about some things. He is not at all 
happy.” 

“No more am I/’ said Philip, impetuously: am not 

happy.” 

“ Why 1” said Moggie, gently. “ At least — I ought not to 
ask — but I'm very, very sotTj\” 

Phili]! turned to >valk on, as if ho had not patience to stand still 
any longer, and they went out of the hollow, winding amongst 
the trees and bushes in silence. After that !astw*ordof Philip's, 
Maggie could not bear to insist immediately on their parting. 

“ I'vo been a great deal happier,” she said at lost, timidly, 
“ since I have given up thinking about what is cosy and plea- 
sant, and being discontented because I couldn’t have my own 
will. Our life is determined for us — and it makes the mmd 
very free when we give up wishing, and only think of bearing 
what is laid upon us, and doing what is given us to do.” 

** But I can’t give up wishing,” said Philip, impatiently. ** It 
seems to me wo can never give up longing and wishing while 
wo are thoroughly alive. There ore certain things wo feel to bo 
beautiful and good, and we must hunger after them. How can 
wo ever bo satisfied withoxit them until our feelings are deadened t 
I delight in fine pictures — I long to be able to paint such. I 
strive and strive, and can’t produce what I want. That is pain 
to mo, and^ always tcill be pain, until my faculties lose their 
keenness, like aged eyes. Tlion there are many other things I 
long for”— hero Philip hesitated a little, and then said—** things 
that other men have, and that will always be denied me. My 
life will have nothing great or beautiftU ih it; I would rather 
not have lived.” 
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“O, Philip,” said Mag^e, “I wish yon didn’t feel so.” But 
her heart began to beat with something of Philij>'s discontent. 

“Well then,” said he, tuniing quickly round and fixing his 
^y eyes entreatingly in her face, “ I .should be contented to 
live, if yon would let me see you sometimes.” Then, checked 
by a fear %vhich her face suggested, he looked away again, and 
said, more cilmly, “ I have no friend to whom I can tell every- 
thing — no one who cares enough about me ; and if I could only 
see you now and then, and you would let me talk to you a little, 
and show me that you cared for me — and that we may always 
be friends in heart, and help each other — then I might come to 
be glad of life.” 

“ But how can I see you, Philip!” said Maggie, falteringly. 
(Could she really do him good 1 It would bo very hard to say 
“good-bye” this day, and not speak to him again. Hero was a 
new interest to vary the days — it was so much easier to renounce 
the interest before it came.) 

“If j 'Oil woul<l lut mo SCO you here sometimes— waUc with 
you here — I would be contented if it were only once or t^^ice in 
a month. 7Viat could injure no one's happiness, and it would 
sweeten my life. Besides/* Philip went on, with all the inventive 
astuteness of love at one-and-twenty, “ if there is any enmity 
between those who belong to us, wc ought all the more to try 
and quench it by our friendship — I mean, that by our influence 
on both sides wc might bring about a healing of the wounds 
that have been made in the post, if I could know everything 
about them. And I don't believe there is any enmity in my 
own father'd mind : I think he has proved the contrary.** 

Maggie shook her bead slowly, and was silent, under conflict- 
ing thoughts. It seemed to her inclination, that to see Philip 
now and then, and keep up the bond of friendship with him, 
was something not only innocent, but good : perhaps she might 
really help him to And contentment as she had found it. The 
voice that said this made sw'ect music to Moggie ; but athwart 
it there camo an urgent monotonous warning from another voice 
which she had been learning to obey : the w'oming that such 
interviews implied secrecy — implied doing something she would 
dread to be discovered in — something that, if discovered, must 
cause anger and pain ; and that the admission of anything so 
near doublcncss would act as a spiritual blight. Yet the music 
would swell out again, like chimes borne onward by a recurrent 
breeze, ]>er8uading her that the wrong lay all in the faults and 
W'caknesses of others, and that there was such a thing as futile 
sacrifice for one to the injury of another. It was very cruel for 
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Philip that he should be shrunk from, because of an unjustifiable 
\'indictivencss towards his father — |>*ior Philip, whom some peo- 
ple would shrink from only because ho was deformed. The idea 
that he might become her h.ver, or that her meeting him could 
cause disajipnival in that light, had not occurred to her ; and 
Philip saw the absence of this idea clearly enough — saw it with 
a certain pang, alth<iugh it made her consent to his request the 
less unlikely. There was bitterness to him in the perception 
that Maggie was almost as frank and unconstrained towards 
him as when she was a child. 

“ I can't say cither yes or no,” she said at last, turning round 
and walking towartls the way she had come ; “ I must wait, lest 
I should decide wrongly. I must seek for guidance.” 

“ May I come again, then — to-uiorrow^-or the next day— or 
next week!” 

“ I think I had better write,” said Maggie, faltering again. 

I have to go to St Ogg*s sometimes, and 1 can put the letter 
in the post.” 

“ O no,” said Philip, eagerly ; “that would not be so well. 
My father might see the letter — and — he has not any enmity, 
I believe, but ho views things differently from me : he thinks a 
great deal about wealth and position. Pray letj me come hero 
once more. Tell mo when it shall bo ; or if you can’t tell me, 
I will come os often os I can till I do see you.” 

“ I think it must be so, then,” said Maggie, “ for I can’t bo 
quite certain of coming here any particular evening.” 

Ma gg ie felt a great relief in tu^ourning the decision. She 
was free now to enjoy the minutes of companionship ; she almost 
thought she might Unger a Uttle ; the next time they met she 
should have to pain Philip by tolling him her determination. 

“I can’t help thinking,” she said, looking smilingly at him, 
after a few moments of silence, “ how strange it is that we 
should have met and talked to each other, just os if it had been 
only yesterday when we parted at Lorton. And yet we must 
both bo very much altered in those five years — I tMnk it is five 
years. How was it you seemed to have a sort of feeling that I 
was the same M agg ie 1 — I was not quite so sure that you would 
be the same : I know you are so clever, and you must have seen 
and learnt so much to fiU your mind : I was not quite sure you 
would care about mo now.” 

1 have never had any doubt that you would be the same, 
whenever I might see you,” said FhiUp. “ I mean, the same in 
everything that made me Uke you better than any one else. 1 
don’t wont to explain that : I don’t think any of the strongest 
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effects our natures are susceptible of can ever be explained. We 
can neither detect the process by which they are arrived at, nor 
the mode in which they act on us. The greatest of painters 
only ouce painted a mysteriously divine child ; he couldn't have 
told bow he did it, and we can't tell why we feel it to be divine. 
I think there are stores laid up in our human nature that our 
understandings can make no complete inventory of. Certain 
strains of music affect me so strangely — I can never hear 
them without their changing my whole attitude of mind for 
a time, and if the effect would last, I might be capable of 
heroisms.*’ 

“ Ah ! I know* what you mean about music — / feel so,** said 
Maggie, clasping her hands with her old impetuosity, ^ At 
least,” she added, in a saddened tone, ** 1 used to feel so when 
I had any music : I never have any now except the organ at 
church.” 

“ And you long for it, hfaggie ? ” said Philij), looking at her 
with affectionate pity. Ah, you can have very little that is 
beautiful in your life. Have you many books 1 You were so 
fond of them when you were a little girL’* 

They were come back to the hollow, round which the dog- 
roses grew, and they both paused under the charm of the faery 
evening light, reflected from the pale pink clusters. 

I have given up books,” said Maggie, quietly, ^except 
a very, very few.” 

Philip had already taken from his pocket a small volume, and 
was looking at the back, as he said — 

Ah, this is the second volume, I see, else you might have 
liked to take it home with you. I put it in my pocket because 
1 am studying a scene for a picture.” 

Maggie had looked at the back too, and saw the title : it re- 
vived an old impression with overmastering force. 

” ‘ The Pirate,*” she said, taking the book from Philipps 
banda I began that once; 1 read to where Minna is 

walking with Cleveland, and I could never get to read the rest. 
I went on with it in my own head, and 1 made several endings ; 
but they were all unhappy. I could never make a happy end- 
ing out of that beginning. Poor Minna I 1 wonder what is the 
real end. For a long while I couldn’t get my mind away from 
the Shetland Isles — I used to feel the wind blowing on me from 
the rough sea.” 

Maggie spoke rapidly, with glistening eyes. 

^^Take that volume home with you, Maggie,” said Philip, 
watching her with delight. ** I don’t want it now. I ahiJl 
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ninkc a pichiro of yon instead — yon, among the Scotch firs and 
the slanting shadows.” 

Maggie had not heard a wonl he had : she was ab.sorhed 
in a page at which she had opened. But suddenly she closed 
tlie book, aiul g;xve it back to l’hili]>, shaking her head with a 
backwanl inoveinent, as if to say “ avaunt ” to floating visions. 

“Do keep it, Maggie,” said Philip, entreatingly j ‘‘it will 
give yoti pleasure.” 

“ No, thauk you,” said Maggie, putting it aside with her 
hand and walking on. “ It would make me in love with this 
worlfl ag!\in, as I used to be — it would make me long to see 
an<l know many things — it would make mo long for a full life.” 

“ But you will not always bo shut up in your present lot : 
why should you starve your mind in that xvayl It is narrow 
asceticism — I don’t like to see you persisting in it, Maggie. 
Poetry and art and knowledge are sacred and pure.” 

“ But not for me — not for me,” said Maggie, walking more 
hurriedly. " Because I should want too much. I must wait — 
this life will not la.stloiig.” 

" Don’t hurry away from mo without saying ‘ good-bye,’ 
Maggie,” s.aid Philip, as they reached the group of Scotch firs, 
and .she continued still to walk along without 8i>caking. “ I 
iuu.st not go any farther, 1 think, must 11” 

” O no, I forgot ; good-bye,” said Maggie, pausing, and put- 
ting out her hand to him. The action brought her feeling back 
ill a strong current to Philip ; and after they had stood looking 
at each other in silence for a few moments, with their hands 
clasped, she said, withdrawing her hand, 

“ I’m very grateful to you for thinking of me all those years. 
It is very sweet to have people love us. What a wonderful, 
beautiful thing it seems that Qod should have made your heart 
so that you could care about a queer little girl whom you only 
knew for a few weeks ! I rcmcinbor saying to you, that I thought 
you cared for mo more than Tom did.” 

“Ah, Maggie,” .said Philip, almost fretfully, “you would 
never love mo so well as you love your brother.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Maggie, simply ; “ but then, you know, 
the first thing I over remember in my life is standing with Tom 
by the side of the Floss, while he held my hand: everything 
before that is dark to me. But I shall never forget you — though 
we must keep apart.” 

^ “Don’t say so, Maggie," said Philip. “If I kept that little 
girl in my mind for five years, didn’t I earn some port in her? 
She ought not to take herself quite away from me." 
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^‘Not if I were free/’ said Maggie; but I am not — I must 
submit.*' She hesitated a moment, and then added, “ And I 
wanted to say to you, that you had better not take more notice 
of my brother than just bowing to him. He once told me not 

to speak to you again, and be doesn't change his mind 

O dear, the sun is set I am too long away. Good-bye.*' She 
gave him her hand once more. 

^ I shall come here as often as I can, till I see you again, 
Maggie. Have some feeling for me as well as for others.*' 

‘‘Yes, yes, I have,*' said Maggie, hurrjing away, and quickly 
disappearing behind the last fir-tree; though Philip’s gaze after 
her remained immovable for minutes as if he saw her stilL 

hfaggie went home, with an inward conflict already begun ; 
Philip went home to do nothing but remember and hope. You 
can hardly help blaming him severely. He was four or five 
years older than Maggie, and had a full consciousness of his feel- 
ing towards her to aid him in foreseeing the character his con- 
templated interviews with her would bear in the ojunion of a 
third person. But you must not suppose that he was capable 
of a gross selfishness, or that ho could have been satisfied without 
persuading himself that he was seeking to infuse some happiness 
into Maggie’s life — seeking this even more than any direct ends 
for himself. He could give her sjTnpathy — he could give her 
help. There was not the slightest promise of love tow*arcU him 
in her manner; it was nothing more than the sweet girlish ten- 
demess she had shown liim when she was twelve : perhaps she 
would never love him — perhaps no woman ever could Jove him : 
well, tlien, he would endure that ; he should at least have the 
happiness of seeing her — of feeling some nearness to her. And 
ho clutched passionately the possibility that she love him : 

perhaps the feeling would grow, if she could come to associate 
him with that watchful tenderness which her nature would bo 
so keenly alive to. If any woman could love him, surely Maggie 
was that woman : there was such wealth of love in her, and 
there was no one to claim it all. Then — the pity of it, that a 
mind like hers should bo withering in ita very youth, like a 
young forcst-tree, for want of the light and space it >vas formed 
to flourish in ! Could he not hinder that, by persuading her 
out of her system of privation 1 He would be her guardian 
angel; he would do anything, bear anything, for her sake — 
except not seeing her. 
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CHATTER IT 

AVST OLEGO LEARNS THE BREADTH OF BOD's THUMB 

Wnii^E Maggie's life-stnigglcs had lain almost entirely within 
lior own soul» one shadowy army fighting another, and the slain 
shadows for ever rising again, Tom was engaged in a dustier, 
noisier warfare, grappling witli more substantial obstacles, and 
gaining more definite conquests. So it has been since the days 
of Hecuba, and of Hector, Tamer of horses : inside the gat^ 
the women with streaming hair and uplifted hands offering 
pniyers, watching the world’s combat from afar, filling their 
long, empty days with memories and fears : outside, the men, 
in fierce struggle with things divine and human, quenching 
rnoniory in the stronger light of pur])i)sc, losing the sense of 
dreatl and even of wounds in the hurrjnng aixlour of action. 

From what you have seen of Tom, I think he is not a youth 
of whom you would prophesy failure in anything he had 
thoroughly wished : the wagers arc likely U> bo on his side, not* 
withstinding his small success in the classics. For Tom had 
never desired success in this field of cnter}>risc ; and for getting 
a fine flourishing growth of stupidity there is nothing like |>our- 
ing out on a mind a good amount of subjects in which it feels 
no interest. But now Tom’s strong will bound together his 
integrity, his pride, his family regrets f^'^d his personal ambi* 
tion, and made them one force, concentrating his efforts and 
surmounting discouragements. His undo Deane, who watched 
him closely, soon began to conceive ho|>es of him, and to bo 
rather pnmd that ho had brought into tlic employment of the 
firm a nephew who appeared to bo made of such good commer- 
cial stuff. The real kindness of placing him in the warehouse 
first was soon evident to Tom, in the hints his uncle began to 
throw out, that after a time he might pcrha}>s bo trusted to travel 
at certain seasons, and buy in for the firm various vulgar commo- 
dities with which I need not shock refined ears in this place ; 
and it was doubtless with a view to this result that Mr Deane, 
when he expected to take his wine alone, would tell Tom to step 
ill and sit >vith him an hour, and would pass that hour in much 
lecturing and catechising concerning articles of export and import, 
with an occasional excursus of more indirect utility on the rcla- 
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live advantages to the merchants of St Ogg's of havjjig goods 
brought in their own and in foreign bottoms — a subject on 
which Mr Deane, as a shipowner, naturally threw off a few 
sparks when he got t>*armed ^ith talk and wine. Already, in 
the second year, Tom's salary was raised ; but all, except the 
price of his dinner and clothes, went home into the tin box ; 
and he shunned comradeship, lest it should lead him into ex* 
penses in spite of himself. Not that Tom was moulded on the 
spooney type of the Industrious Apprentice ; he had a very 
strong appetite for pleasure — would have liked to be a Turner 
of horses, and to make a distinguished figure in all neighbour- 
ing eyes, dispensing treats and benefits to others with well* 
judged liberality, and being pronounced one of the finest young 
fellows of those parts ; nay, be detennined to achieve these 
things sooner or later; but hi.s pmctical shrewdness told him 
that the means to such aebieveTnents could only lie for him in 
present abstinence and self-dcnuU : there were certain milestones 
to be passed, and one of the first was the payment of his father's 
debts. Having made tip hi.s mind on that point, he strode 
along without swerving, contracting some rather suturniiie 
stcruiiess, as a young man is likely to do who has a prom a* 
tare call u]H>n him for self*reliunce. Tom felt intensely that 
common eatisc with his father which springs from family pride, 
and was l>ent on Wing irreproachable as a son ; but his grow'ing 
experience caused him to puss much silent criticism on the rash 
ness and imprudence of his father's past c<»nduct : their disposi- 
tions were not in sympathy, and Tom's face showed little radi- 
ance during his few home hours* Maggie had an awe of him, 
against wdiicli she stnigglcd as something unfair to her conscious- 
ness of wider thoughts and deeper motives ; but it was of no 
use to struggle. A character at unity with itself — that per- 
forms what it intends, oubducs every counteracting impulse, 
and has no visions beyond the distinctly possible — is strung by 
its very negations. 

You may imagine that Tom’s more and more obvious unlike- 
ness to his father was well fitted to conciliate the maternal 
aunts ond uncles ; and Mr Deane's favourable rei>orts and pre- 
dictions to Mr Qlcgg concerning Tom's qualifications for busi- 
ness, began to bo discussed amongst them with various accept- 
ance. He was likely, it appeared, to do the family credit, 
without causing it any exi>eii8e and trouble, hfrs Pullet had 
always thought it strange if Tom's excellent complexion, so en- 
tirely that of the Dodsons, did not argue a certainty that ho 
would turn out well, bis juvenilo errors of running down the 
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peacock, and general disrespect to his aunts, only indicating 
a tinge of Tulliver bl(K)d Nvluch he had doubtless outgrown. 
Mr Glcgg, who had contracted a cautious liking for Tom ever 
since his spirited and sensible behaviour when the execution 
was in the house, was now warming into a resolution to further 
his prospects actively — some time, when an opportunity offered 
of doing so in a prudent manner, without ultimate loss ; but Mrs 
Glegg observed that she was not given to speak wthout book, 
as some people were ; that those who said least were most likely 
to find their wonls made good ; and that when the right moment 
came, it would be seen who could do something better than talk. 
Uncle Pullet, after silent meditation for a period of several 
lozenges, came distinctly to the conclusion, that when a young 
man was likely to do well, it was better not to meddle with 
him. 

Tom, meanwhile, had shown no dis|>osition to rely on any one 
but himself, though, with a natural sensitiveness towards sdl in- 
dications of favourable opinion, he was glad to see his uncle 
Glegg look ill on him sometimes in a friendly way during busi- 
ness hours, and glad to bo invited to dine at bis house, though 
he usually preferred declining on the ground that ho was not 
sure of being pnnetuaL But about a year ago, something had 
occurred which induced Tom to test his uncle Glegg’s friendly 
disposition. 

Bob Jakin, who rarely returned from one of his rounds with- 
out seeing Tom and Maggie, awaited him on the bridge os he 
was coming home from St Ogg*s one evening, that they might 
have a little private talk. He took the liberty of asking if Mr 
Tom bad over thought of making money by trading a bit on his 
own account. Tniding, how? Tom wished to know. AVhy, 
by sending out a bit of a cargo to foreign ports ; because Bob 
had a particular friend who hod offered to do a little business 
for him in that %vay in Laccham goods, and would be glad to 
scr^’o Mr Tom on the same footing. Tom was interested at 
once, and bc^od for full explanation ; wondering ho hod not 
thought of this plan before. Ho was so well pleased with the 
prospect of a speculation that might change the slow process of 
addition into multiplication, that ho at once determined to 
mention the matter to his father, and get his consent to appro- 
priate some of the savings in the tin box to the purchase of a 
small cargo. Ho would rather not have consulted his fatheri 
but ho just paid his last quarter’s money into the tin box, 
and there was no other resource. All the savings were there j 
for Mr Tulliver would not consent to put the money out at 
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interest lest be should lose it. Since be bad speculated in the 
piirch«ase of sonic corn, and bad lost by it, he could nut be easy 
without ke<‘j)ing the money under his eye. 

Tom ai>|>roacbed the subject carefully, as he was seated on the 
hearth with his father that evening, and M^l^llliver listened, 
leaning fonvard in his arm-chair and looking up in Tom's face 
with a sceptical glance. His first impulse was to give a positive 
refusal, but he was in some awe of Tom’s wishes, and since he 
bad had the sense of being an “ unlucky” father, he had lost 
some of his old peremptoriness and determination to be master. 
He took the key of the bureau from his pocket, got out the key 
of the laige chest, and fetched down the tin box — slowly, as if 
ho were trying to defer the moment of a painful parting. Then 
he seated himself against the table, and opened the box with 
that little padlock-key which he fingered in his waistcoat pocket 
in all vacant moments. There they were, the dingj^ bank-notes 
and the bright sovereigns, and he counted them out on the table 
— only a hundred and sixteen iK>unds in two years, after all the 
pinching. 

“ How much do you want, then he said, speaking as if the 
words burnt his lips. 

" Sup£>ose I begin with the thirty-six jwunds, father?” said 
Tom. 

ilr Tulliver separated this sum from the rest, and, keeping his 
hand over it, said, — 

“ It’s a.s much as I can save out o’ my pay in a year.” 

** Yes, father : it is such slow work — saving out of the little 
money we get. And in this w'ay we might double our savings.” 

** Ay, my lad,” said the father, keeping his hand on the 
money, " but you might lose it — you might lose a year o’ my 
lif^ — and I haven^t got many.” 

Tom was silent 

“And you know I wouldn’t pay a dividend with the first 
hundred, because I wanted to sec it all in a lump — and when 1 
see it, I’m sure on’t If you trust to luck, it’s sure to be against 
me. It’s Old Harry’s got the luck in his bands ; and if I lose 
one year, I shall never pick it up again— death ’ull o’ertake me.” 

Mr Tulliver’s voice trembled, and Tom was silent for a few 
minutes before he said, — 

” I’ll give it up, father, since you object to it so strongly.” 

But, unwilling to abandon the ocheme altogether, he deter- 
mined to ask his uncle Glegg to venture twenty jxiunds, on con- 
dition of receiving five per cent of the profits. That was really 
u very amall thing to ask. So when Bob called the next day at 
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the whrkrf to kno>v t)ie decision, Tom ])roi>ORcd that they should 
go tokTCthcr to las uncle Glegg's to open the livisiness ; for his 
difiidcnt j)ride clung to him, and made him feel that Bob s 
tongue would relieve him from some embarnvssmeiit. 

Mr Glegg, at the pleasant hour of four in the afternoon of a 
hot August day, was naturally counting his wall -fruit to assiire 
himself that the sum total had not varied since yesterday. To 
him entered Tom, in what appeared to Mr Glegg very question- 
able companionship : that of a tnau until a pack on his back 
for Bob was e(iuippcd for a new journey — and of a huge brindloil 
bull-tcrricr, who walked with a slow swaying movement fn>m 
side to side, an<l glanced from uinler his eyelids with a surly in* 
ditrereuce which might after all be a cover to the most offensive 
designs. Mr Qlogg’s spectacles, which had been assisting him 
in counting the fruit, luado these suspicious details alarmingly 
evident to him. 

** Heigh ! heigh ! keep that dog back, will you V* he shouted, 
snatchiug up a stake and holding it before liiin %\s a shield when 
the visiUirs were within three yards of him. 

“ Get out wi* you. Mumps,’* said Bob, with a kick. ** Ho s 
as cpiiet as a lamb, sir,*’— an observation which Mumps corrobo- 
rated by a low growl as he retreated behind his iinister a legs. 

“Why, what ever docs this mean, Tom 1‘* &iid Mr Glegg. 
“ Have you bnmght information about the scoundrels as cut my 
trees}’* If Bob came in the character of “ information,*^ Mr 
Glcgg siiw rcjisons for tolcniting some irregularity. 

“ No, sir,” said Tom : ** 1 came to speak to you about a little 


matter of business of my own.** 

“ Ay — well ; but what has this dog got to do with ill’* said 
the oKl gentleman, getting mild again. 

“ It's my dog, sir,** said the ready Rob. “ An* it’s mo as put 
Mr Tom up to the bit o* business ; for Mr Tom*s been a friend 
o* mine iver since 1 was a little chap : fust thing iver 1 did was 
frightenin’ the birds for th' old luixster. An* if a bit o’ luck turns 
up, I’m allays thinkiii’ if I can lot Mr Tom have a pull at it. 
An* it’s a downright roarin' shame, as when ho*s got the chance 
o’ making a bit o* money wi* sending goods out — ten or twelve 
])or rent clear, when freight an’ commission’s paid — os he 
shouldn't lay hold o* the chance for want o* money. An* when 
there’s the Lacoham goods — lors ! they’re made o’ purjicse for 
folks as want to send out a. little carguy ; light, an’ take up no 
room — you may pack twenty pound so as you can’t see the pas- 
sill : an* they’re manifacturs as please fools, so I reckon they 
oreu t like to want a market. An’ Td go to Laceham an’ buy 
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in the goods for Mr Tom along \\*i* my own. An’ there’s the 
shupercargo o’ the bit of a vessel as is goin’ to take ’em out. 
I know him particular; he’s a solid man, an’ got a family i' the 
town here. Salt, his name is — an’ a briny chap he is too — an’ 
if you don’t believe me, I can take you to him.” 

Uncle Glcgg stood open-mouthed with astonishment at this 
unembarrass^ loquacity, with which his understanding could 
hardly keep pace. He looked at Bob, first over his spectacles, 
then through them, then over them again ; while Tom, doubtful 
of his uncle’s impression, began to wish he had not brought this 
singular Aaron or mouthpiece : Bob's talk appeared less seemly, 
now some one besides himself w’as listening to it. 

‘‘ You seem to be a knowing fellow,” said Mr Glegg, at last. 

“Ay, sir, you say true,” returned Bob, nodding his head 
aside; “ I think my head’s all alive inside like an old cheese, 
for I'm so full o’ plans, one knocks another over. If I hadn’t 
Mumps to talk to, I should get top-heavy an’ tumble in a fit. I 
suppose it’s because I niver went to school much. That’s what 
I jaw my old mother for. I says, ‘ You should ha’ sent me to 
school a bit more/ I says — ‘ an’ then I could ha* read i' the 
books like fun, an’ kep’ iny head cool an’ empty.' Lors, she's 
fine an’ comfor’blo now, my old mother is : she ates her baked 
meat an’ taters as often as she likes. For I’m gettin’ so full o’ 
money, I must hev a wife to spend it for me. But it’s botherin’, 
a wife is — and Mumps mightn't like her,'’ 

Uncle Glcgg, who regarded himself as a jocose man siiioc he 
had retired from business, was beginning to find Bob amusing, 
but he had still a disapproving observation to make, which kept 
his face serious. 

Ah,” he said, I should think you’re at a loss for ways o’ 
spending your money, else you wouldn’t keep that big dog, to 
eat os much as two Christians. It’s shameful — shameful!” 
But he spoke more in sorrow tlian in anger, and quickly added— 
“But, come now, let's hear more about this business, Tom. 

I suppose you want a little sum to make a venture with. But 
where’s all your owm money 1 You don’t spend it all — chi” 
“No, sir,” said Tom, colouring; “but my father is unwilling 
to risk it, end I don’t like to press him. If I could get twenty 
or thirty pounds to begin with, I could pay five per cent for it, 
and then I could gradually make a little capital of my own, and 
do without a loan.” 

** Ay .... ay,” said Mr Glegg, in an approving tone ; 

“ that’s not a bad notion, and I won’t say os I wouldn’t be your 
man. But it ’uU be as well for me to see this Salt, as you talk 
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on. And then .... here's this friend o’ yours offers to buy 
the go<»ds for you. Perhaps you’ve g«.»t somebody to stand 
surety for you if the money's put into your hands ? ” added the 
cautious old gentleman, looking over hi.s spectacles at Hob. 

“ I don’t think that’s neccs&iry, uncle,” said Tom. “ At lca.s^ 

I mean it would not be neces&try for me, because I know Bob 
well ; but perhaps it would be right for you to have some 

security.” „ 

“ You get your percentage out o’ the purchase, I supi>ose? 

said Mr Qlegg, looking at Bob. ^ 

“No, sir,” said Bob, rather indignantly ; “ I didn’t offer to 
get a apple for Mr Tom, o’ purpose to hev a bite out of it my- 
self. When 1 play folks tricks there’ll be more fun in ’em nor 

that.” „ 

“ Well, but it’s nothing but right you should have a small 
percentage,” said Mr Glegg. “ Tve no opinion o’ trau^ctions 
where halka do things for nothing. It allays looks bad.” 

“ Well, then,” said Bob, whoso kceiine.s.s saw at once what 
was implied, “ I’ll tell you what I get by’t, an’ it’s iiioney in 
my pocket in the end : — 1 make myself look big, wi’ makiii a 
bigger purclnise. That’s what I’m thinking on. Lorsl 1 m a 
’cute chap — I am.” 

“Mr Glegg, Mr Qlegg,” said n severe voice from the open 
parlour window, “ pray are you coming iii to teal— or are you 
going to stand talking with packmen till you get murdered in 
the open daylight ? ” 

“ Murdered 1” said Mr Qlegg; “what’s the woman talking 
ofl Hero’s your uophey Tom come about a bit o’ business.” 

“ Murdered — yes — it isn’t many ’.sizes ago since a jMickinaii 
iiurdcrcd a young woman in a lone place, and stole her thimble, 
and threw her body into a ditch.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Mr Qlegg, soothingly, “you’re thinking o’ 
the man wi’ no legs, as drove a dog-cart.” 

“ Well, it’s the same thing, Mr Qlegg — only you’re fond o’ 
contradicting what I say ; and if my nephey’s come about busi- 
ness, it ’ud be more fitting if you'd bring him into the house, 
and let bis aunt know about it, instead o’ whispering in comers, 
in that plotting, undemiinding way.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr Qlegg, ” we’ll come in now.” 

“Y’ou needn’t stay here,” said the lady to Bob, in a loud 
voice, adajdcd to the moral not the physical distance between 
them. “ We don’t want anything. I don’t deal wi’ packmen. 
Mind you shut the gate after you.” 

“ Stop a bit ; not so fast.” said Mr Qlegg : ** 1 haven’t done 
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with this young man yet. Come in, Tom; come in,** added, 
ttte}>ping in at the French window. 

*‘Mr Glcgg/’ said Mrs G., in a fatal tone, ‘Mf you’re going 
to let that man and his dog in on my carpet, before my very 
face, be so good as to let me know. A wife’s got a right to ask 
that, 1 hope.** 

“ Don’t you be uneasy, mum/* said Bob, touching his cap. 
He saw at once that Mrs Glegg was a bit of game worth running 
down, and longed to bo at the spurt ; ** we’ll stay out upo* the 
gravel here — XIum|>s and me will. Mumps knows his company 
— he does. I might hish at him by th’ hour together, before 
he’d rty at a real gentlewoman like you. It's wonderful how he 
knows which is the good-looking ladies — and's particular fond of 
’em wheu they’ve good shapes. Lors! ’* added Bob, lading down 
his pack on the gravel, it’s a thousai)d i>ities such a lady as you 
shouldn't deal with a packman, i’stend o’ goin’ into these new- 
fangled shops, where there's half-a-dozen fine gents >vi* their 
chins prop[>ed up wi* a stiff stock, a-looking like bottles wi’ or- 
namental stoppers, an’ uH got to get tlieir dinner out of «a bit o’ 
calico: it stall’s to reason you must pay three times the price 
you pay a jiackman, as is the natural way o* gettin’ gootls — an’ 
pays no rent, an’ isn’t forced to throttle himself till the lies are 
squeezed out on him, whether he will or no. But lors I mum, 
you know what it is better nor 1 do— you can see through them 
6Lu{>mcn, I’ll be bound.** 

“ YcsS, I reckon I can, and through the packmen too,** ob- 
scr\'ed Mrs Glcgg, iatcnduig to imply that Bob’s flattery had 
produced no effect on /kt / w*hiIo her husband, standing behind 
her with his hands in his pockets and legs apart, winked und 
smiled with conjugal delight at the probability of his wife h 
being circuixivented. 

*‘Ay, to be sure, mum,*’ said Bob. ‘‘Why, you must ha* 
dealt wi’ no end o* packmen when you war a young lasa — be- 
fore the master hero had the luck to set eyes on you. I kuor/ 
where you lived, I do— seen th’ bouse many a time— close u|>on 
Squire Darloigh’s — a stone house wi’ stei>s ..•.*’ 

‘‘Ah, that 't h;ul,” said Mrs Glegg, pouring out the tea 
“ You know something o’ my family then .... are you akin 
to that packman with a squint in bis eye, as used to bring th’ 

Irish linen ?** ^ » t 

“Look you there now!** said Bob, evasively. “ Didn t I 
know as you*d remember the best bargauis you’ve made in your 
life was made wi* packmen 1 Why, you see, even a quintan 
packman’s better nor a shopman as cam see straight* Lors I ii 
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I Vi lia<i the luck to call at the stone house wi' my j>ack, as lies 
licro/* — stooping atul thumping the Ijuudlc emphatically with 
his fist, — “ an' th' handsome young lasses all staniiin' c»ut on the 
stone steps, it 'ud ha* been suminat like oj>cnin' a pack — that 
would. It's on'y the poor houses now os a packman calls on, if 
it isn't for the sake o* the sarvant-maicl.s. They're paltry times 
— these are. Why, mum, look at the printed wttons now, an* 
what they was when you wore ’em — why, you wouldn’t put such 
a tiling on now, I can see. It must bo first-rate quality — the 
inaiiifactur as you’d buy — summat as ’ud wear os well as your 
own faitures.” 

Yes, better quality nor any you’re like to carry : you’ve got 
nothing first-rate but brazenness, I’ll be bound,” said Mrs Glegg, 
with a triumphant sense of her insurmountable sagacity. Mr 
Olcgg, arc you going ever to sit down to your teal Tom, there’s 
a cup for you.” 

“ You speak true there, mum,” said Hob. “ My jwick isn’t 
for ladies like you. Tbc time's gone by for that. Bargains 
picke<l up dirt cheap ! A bit o’ damage hero an’ there, as can 
lie cut out, or else iiivcr seen i’ the wearin’ ; but not fit to offer 
to rich folks as can pay for the took o’ things os nobody sees. 
I'm not the man as ’ud offer t’ open my pock to t/uu, mum : no, 
no; I’m a imperent chap, os you say — these times makes folks 
impercMit — but I'm not up to the mark o’ that,” 

“ Why, what goods do you carry in your packl” said Mrs 
Glegg. Finc*coloiircd things, I supi>ose — shawls an’ thatl” 

** All sorts, mum, all sorts,” said Bob, tliumiung his bundle ; 
but lot us say no more alnnit that, if t/oH please, I'm here 
u(io' Mr Tom’s business, an’ I’m not tbc man to take up the 
time wi’ my omi.” 

“ And pray, what fs this btisincss as i.s to bo kept from met” 
said Mrs Glegg, who, solicited by a double curiosity, was obliged 
to let the ono-balf w*ait« 

A little plan o’ nophey Tom’s here,” said good-natured Mr 
OJegg; ‘^and not altogether a bad un, I think. A little plan 
for making money: that’s the right sort o* plan for young folks 
os have got their fortin to make, eh, Jane?” 

** But I hope it isn’t a plan where he expects iverything to bo 
done for him by his friends : that’s what the young folks think 
of mostly nowadays. And pni>% what has this packman got to 
do wi’ what goes on in our family 1 Can’t you speak for your- 
self, Tom, and let your aunt know thinga, as a nephoy should?” 

This is Bob Jakin, aunt,” said Tom, bridling the irritation 
that aunt Olcgg ’s voice always produced. “ I’ve known him 
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ever since we were little boys, lie’s a very good fellow, and 
always ready to do me a kindness. And be bas bad .some ex- 
perience iu sending goods out — a small part of a cargo us a 
private speculation ; and be thinks, if 1 could begin to do a little 
in the same way, I might make some uiouey* A large interest 
is got in that way.’^ 

“Large interest?’’ said aunt Glegg, with eagerness; “and 
what do you call largo intVest V* 

“ Ten or twelve per cent. Bob says, after expenses arc paid." 

“Then why wasn't I let to know o’ such things before, Mr 
Qlegg?'* said Mrs Glegg, turning to her husband, with a deep 
grating tone of reproach. “ Haven’t you allays told me as there 
was no getting more nor five ]>er cent ] " 

“ Pooh, (>oob, nonsense, my good woman," snid Jfr Glegg. 

You couldn’t go into trade, could you 1 You can’t get more 
than five per cent with security." 

“ But I can turn a bit o* money for you, an’ w'clcome, mum, ' 
Raid Bob, “if you’d like to risk it — not as there’s any risk to 
speak on. But if you’d a mind to lend a bit o* money to Mr 
Tom, he’d pay you six or seven per zent, an* get a trifle for him- 
self ns well ; an’ a goo<l-natur'd lady like you ’ud like the feel o* 
the money better if your nephey took part on it.’* 

“ \\liat do you say, Mrs O. 1" said Mr Glegg. “ I’ve a notion, 
when I*ve made a bit more inquiry, as 1 shall perhaps start Tom 
here with u bit of a nest-egg — he’ll pay me int’rcst, you know 
— an’ if you’ve got some little sums lyin’ idle tuosted up in n 
stockin’ toe, or that • . . 

“ Mr Glegg, it’s beyond iveiything ! You’ll go and give in- 
fonnation to the tramps next, as they may come and rob me." 

“ Well, well, as I was sayiu’, if you like to join me wi’ twenty 
pounds, you can — I’ll make it fifty. That’ll be a pretty good 
nest-egg — eh, Tom 1 " 

“ You’re not counting on me, Mr Glegg, I hope," said his 
wife. “ You could do fine things iny money, I don’t doubt." 

“Very well," said Mr Glegg, rather snappishly, “then well 
do without you. I shall go with you to sec this he added, 

turning to Bob. 

“ And now, I suppose, you’ll go all the other way, Mr Glegg," 
said Mrs Q., “and want to shut mo out o’ my own nephey ’s 
business. 1 never said I wouldn’t put money into it — I don’t siiy 
as it shall be twenty pounds, though you’re so ready to say it for 
me — but he’ll see some day as his aunt’s in the right not to Fisk 
the money she’s saved for him till it’s proved as it won’t be lost. 

« Ay, that’s a plea.sant sort o’ risk, that is," said Mf Glegg, 
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indiscreetly winking nt Tom, who couldn't avoid smiling. But 
Bob stemmed the injured lady’s outburst. 

“ Ay, mum,” he said, admiringly, you know what's what — 
you do. An’ it’s nothing but fair. y\jn see how the first bit 
of a Job answers, an’ then you 11 come down haiulsornc, Lors, 
it's a fine thing to hevgood kin. I got my bit of a nest-egg, as 
the master calls it, all by my own sbaqjuvss — tvu suvreigns it 
was — wi* <iousing the fire at Terry’s mill, an* it’s growed an’ 
growed by a bit an’ a bit, till I’n got a matter o’ thirty pound 
to lay out, besides makin’ my mother comfor’bic. I should get 
more, on’y Tin such a soft wi’ the women — 1 can’t help lettiiv 
’em hcv such good bargains. There’s this bundle, now *’ (thump- 
itig it lustily), ** any other chap ’ud make a pretty {>enny out on 
it. But me ! . . . . lurs, 1 shall sell 'em for pretty near what 
I jwiid for ^ein.” 

Have you got a bit of gi>od net, nowl” said Mrs Glegg, in 
a patronising tone, moving from the tca*tablc, and folding her 
na])kin. 

“ Eh, mum, not what you’d think it worth your while to look 
at. I’d scorn to show it you. It ’ud be an insult to you.’^ 

“But let me sec,” said Mrs Olegg, still patronising, “If 
they’re damaged goods, they’re like enough to be a bit the bet- 
ter ijuality.” 

“ No, mum. 1 knowniy place,” said Bob, lifting up his pack 
and shouldering it. “ I’m not going t’ e.xposo the lowness o* 
my trade to a lady like you. Packs is come down i’ the world : 
it ’ud cut you to th’ heart to see the difTcronce, I’m at your 
sarvicc, sir, when youVe a mind t4> go and see Salt” 

“All in good time,” said Mr Olegg, really unwilling to cut 
short the dialogue. “ Arc you wanted at the wharf, Torn 1 ” 

“ No, sir ; I left Stowe in my place.” 

Come, put down your i>ack, and let me see,” said Mrs Olegg, 
drawing a chair to the window, and seating herself with much 
dignity. 

“Don’t you ask it, mum,” said Bob, entroatingly. 

“Make no more words,” said Mrs Olegg, severely, “but do 
as I tell you.” 

“ Eh, innm, I’m loth — that I am,” said Bob, slowly depositing 
his pack on the step, and beginning to untie it wi^ unwilling 
fingers* “ But what you order shall bo done ” (much fumbling 
in pauses between the sentences). “ It’s not as you'll buy a 
single thing on me. • • • I’d be sorry for you to do it « , . for 
think o’ them i>oor women up i’ the villages there, ns niver stir 
a hundred yards from home . • ♦ it ’ud bo a pity for anybody 
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to buy up their bargnins. Lors, it\s as gtxxl as a junketing to 
*cm uhen they see me \yi* my pack .... an* I shall niver pick 
up such bargains for ’em again. 1/east ways, I’ve no time now, 
for Tm oflF to Laccham. S^e here, now/’ Bub went on, beconnng 
rapid ^ain, and holding up a scarlet woollen kerchief with an 
embroidered %\Teath in the comer ; ** here's a thing to make a 
lass's mouth water, an* on’y two shillin’ — an' why ? Why, ’cause 
there’s a bit of a moth-hole i* this plain cml. Lors, 1 tliiiik tlie 
nmths an’ the mildew was sent by Providence o’ purj>ose to 
cheapen the goods a bit for the good-Jookin* women as han’t got 
inucb money. If it hadn't been for the moths, now, evorj’^ han* 
kichcr on ’em 'ud ha’ gone to the rich handsome ladies, like you, 
mum, at five shillin’ apiece — not a farthin’ less ; but wliat <locs 
the moth dol Why, it nibbles off three shillin’ o' the price i’ 
no time, an’ then a packman like me can carry’t to the poor 
lasses as live under the dark thack, to make a bit ol a blaze for 
cm, Lors, it’s as good as a fire, to look at such a hankichcr ! ” 

Bob held it at a distance for admiration, but Mrs Glcgg saiil 
sharply — 


Yes, but nobody wants a fire this time o’ year. Put these 
coloured things by — let me look at your nets, if you've got 


em. 


“ Eb, mum, I told you how it ’ud be,” said Bob, flinging aside 
tho coloured things with un air of desperation. “I knowed it ud 
turn again’ you to look at such paltry articles as I carrj'. Hcre’.s 
a piece o’ figured muslin now — wliat’s the use o’ you lookin’ 
at it? You might as well look at poor folk.s’s victuaJ, mum — it 
ud on’y take away your appetite. There’s a yard i’ the middle 
on’t a.s the pattern’s all missed — lors, >\hy it’s a mu.slin as tlic 
Princess Victoree might ha’ wore — but,” added Bob, flinging it 
behind him on to the turf, as if to save Mrs Glcgg ’s eyes, “it’ll 
be bought up by the huckster’s wife at Fibb’s End — that’s where 
»/’ll go — ten shillin’ for the whole lot — ten yard.s, countin’ the 
damaged uii — five-aii ’-twenty shillin’ ’ud ha’ been the price — not 
a penny less. But I’ll say no more, mum ; it’s nothing to you 
— a piece o’ muslin like that ; you can nlTord to pay three timc.s 
the money for a thing as isn’t half sci good. It’s nets you talked 
on ; well, I’ve got a piece as ’ull serve you to make fun on . . 

“Bring me that muslin,” said Mrs Glegg : “it’s a buff — I’m 
partial to buff.” 

“ Eh, but tn damaged thing,” said Bob, in a tone of deprecating 
disgust. “ You’d do nothing with it, mum — you’<l give it to the 
cook, I know you would — an' it ’ud be a pity — she'd look too 
much like a lady in it — it’s unbecoming for servants.” 
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‘‘Fetch it. And let mo sec you measure it/' said Mrs Glcgg, 
authoritatively. 

Bob obeyed with ostentatious reluctance. 

•'See what there is over measure !" he said, holding forth the 
cxtni hnif-yftra, while Mrs Gleg" was l.usy examining the dam- 
aged yard, and throwing her head hack to see how far the fault 

would be lost on a distant tjcw. 

“ 1 11 give yoxi six shilling for it,” she said, throwing it down 

with the air of a person who mentions an ultimatum. 

“ Didn’t I tell you now, mum, as it ’ud hurt your feelings to 
look at my pack I That damaged bit's turned your stomach 
now— I sec it has,” said Bob, wrapping the musUn up with the 
utmost ([uickness, and apparently about to fasten up his pack. 

“ You’re usc«l to secin' a different sort o' article Ciiiried by iiack- 
nicn, wlion you lived at the stone house. Packs is cmne down 
i’ the world ; I t.ild you that : m>/ goods are for common folks. 
Mrs Pepper 'nil give me ten shillin’ for that muslin, an’ be sorry 
as I didn’t ask her iimre. Such articles uiiswcr i’ the wcann’ — 
they keep their colour till the threads melt away i' the wash-tub, 
an’ that won’t be while I'm n young un.” 

“Well, seven shilling,” said Mrs Glegg. ^ 

“ Put it out o’ your iiiiml, mum, now do,” said Bob. “ Here s 
a bit o’ net, then, for you to look at licforc 1 tie uji iny pack : 
just for you to see what my trade’s come to : six.ttcd mid sprigged, 
you ace, heautiful, but yallow — *s been lyin’ by an’ got the wrong 
C 4 »lour. I could nivor ha’ bought such net, if it hadn t been 
yallow. Lors, it’s took me a de:d o’ study to know the vally o’ 
such articles ; when 1 begun to carry a jKick, I was ns igiiirant 
as a pig — net or calico Wius all the same to me. I thought them 
things the most vally ns wius the thickest. I was took in dread- 
— for I’m a atraightforranl chap — up to no tricks, mum. I 
can ou’y say my iioso is my own, for if I went beyond, I should 
lose iny.solf pretty tpiick. An' I gev five-an’-cigUtpence for that 
piece o’ net — if 1 was to tell y’ anj-thing else 1 should be tcUiii’ 
you fibs : an’ livc-aii’-cightpeiico I shall ask for it — not a penny 
more — for it’s a woman’s article, an’ I like to 'commodate the 
women. Five-an’-eightpenco for six yards — os cheap as if it was 
only the dirt on it ns was paid for." 

“ I don’t mind having three yaitls of it," said Mrs Qlcgg. 

“ Why, there’s but six altogether," said Bob. “No, mum, it 
isn’t worth your while ; you can go to the shop to-morrow an’ 
got the same pattern ready whitened. It’s on’y tlireo times the 
money — what’s that to a lady like you 1 ” He gave an emphatic 
tic to his bundle. 
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Come, lay me out that muslin/* said Mrs Glegg. “ Here’s 
eight shilling for it.” 

“ You tcill be jokin’, mum,” said Bob, looking up with a 
laughing face ; 1 see*d you was a pleasant lady when 1 fust 

come to the winder.” 

Well, put it me out,” said Mrs Glegg, peremptorily. 

But if 1 let you have it for ten shillin’, mum, you’ll be so 
good as not tell nobody. I should be a laughin ’•stock — the trado 
’ud hoot me, if theyknowcd it. I’m obliged to make believe as 
I ask more nor I do for my goods, else they’d find out 1 w*as a 
flat. I’m glad you don’t insist upo’ buyin’ the net, for then I 
should ha’ lost my two best bargains for Mrs Pepper o’ Fibb's 
End — an’ she’s a rare customer.” 

Lot me look at the net again,” said Mrs Glcgg, yearning 
after the cheap spots and sprigs, now they were vanishing. 

^ Well, I can’t deny t/oUy mum,” said Bob, handing it out. 
^ Eh f sec what a pattern now ! Real Laceham goods. Now, 
this is the sort o’ article I’m Tepommendin’ Mr Tom to send out. 
Xx>r8, it’s a 6ne thing for anybody as has got a bit o’ money— 
these Laceham goods ’ud make it breed like maggits. If I was 
a lady wi’ a bit o’ money! — why, I know one as put tliirty 
pound into them goods — a lady wi’ a cork leg; but as sharp — 
you wouldn’t catch ?ier runnin’ her head into a sack : i^Ac’d see 
her way clear out o’ anything afore she’d be in a hurry to start. 
Well, she let out thir^ pound to a young man in the drapering 
line, and be laid it out i’ Laceham goods, an’ a shupercargo o' 
my acquinetance (not Salt) took ’em out, an’ she got her eight 
|>er zent fust go off — an’ now you can’t hold her but she must 
be sendin’ gut carguies wi’ every .ship, till she’s gettin’ as rich as 
a Jew. Bucks her name is — she doesn’t live 1’ this to^vn. 
Now then, mum, if you’ll please to give me the net . . . 

** Here’s fifteen shilling, then, for the two,” said Mrs Olegg. 

But it’s a shameful price.” 

Nay, mum, you’ll niver say that when you’re upo’ your 
knees i’ church i’ five years* time. I’m makin’ you a present o’ 
th’ articles — I am, indeed. That eightpence shaves off my profit 
as clean as a razor. Now then, sir,” continued Bob, shoulder- 
ing his pack, if you please, I’ll be glad to go and see about 
makin’ Mr Tom’s fortin. Eh, I wish I’d got another twenty 
pound to lay out for fn?/sen : I shouldn’t stay to say my Cate- 
chism afore I knowed what to do wi’t.” 

*^Stop a bit, Mr Olegg,” said the lady, as her husband took 
his hat, ‘‘ you never ioill give me the chauce o’ speaking. You’ll 
go away now, and finish eveiything about this business, aild 
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come bnck tind tell mo it's too late for me to speak. if X 

wasn’t my nophey’s own aunt, and th’ head o* the family on his 
mother’s side ! and laid by guineas, all full weight, bir him— 
as he’ll know who to respect when I'm laid in my coffin.” 

“ Well, Mrs G., say what you mean,” said Mr G., hastily. 

Well, then, I desire os nothing may bo done witliout my 
knowing. I don’t say as I shan’t venture twenty pounds, if 
you make out as everything’s right and safe. And if I do, 
Toin,” conclndcd Mrs Glcgg, turning impressively to her nephew, 
“ I hope you’ll allays bear it in mind and bo grateful for such 
an aunt. I mean j'ou to pay me interest, you kn<jw — I don’t 
apprt^ve o’ giving ; wo niver looked for that in w// family.” 

^ Thank you, aunt,” said Tom, rather proudly. I prefer 
having the money only lent to me.” 

“ Very well : that’s the Dodson sperrit,” said Mrs Glcgg, 
rising to get her knitting with the sense that any further remark 
after this would bo bathos. 

Salt — that eminently ‘‘ briny chap ” — luwing been discovered 
in a cloud of tobacco^smoko at the Anchor Tavern, Mr Glcgg 
commenced inquiries which turned out satisfactorily enough to 
warrant the advance of the ** ncst*egg,” to which aunt Glcgg 
contributed twenty pounds ; and in this modest beginning you 
see the ground of a fact which might otherwise suq)risc you — 
namely, Tom’s accumulation of a fund, unknown to his father, 
that promised in no very long time to moot the mure tardy pro- 
cess of saving, and quite cover the deficit. When once his 
attention had been turned to this source of gain, Tom determined 
to make the most of it, and lost no opportunity of obtaining 
information and extending his small cnter])riscs. In not telling 
bus father, ho was infiuenced by that strange mixture of opposite 
feelings which often gives equal truth to those who blame an 
action and those who admire it : partly, it was that disinclina- 
tion to confidence which is seen between near kindred — that 
family repulsion wluch spoils the most sacred relations of our 
lives ; partly, it was the desire to surprise his father with a great 
joy. Ho did not see that it would have boon better to soothe 
the interval with a now hope, and prevent the delirium of a too 
8ud<len elation. 

At the time of Maggie’s first meeting with Philip, Tom had 
already nearly a hundred and fifty pounds of his ouni capibil ; 
ainl while they were walking by the evening light in the Red 
Deeps, he, by the same evening light, was riding into Laceham, 
proud of being on his first journey on behalf of Guest & Co., 
artd revolving in his mind all the chances that by the end of 
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another year he should have doubled his gains, lifted off the 
obloquy of debt from his father’s name, and j>erhaps — for he 
should bo twenty-one — have got a new start for himself, on a 
higher platform of employnieut. Did he not deserve it ? He 
was quite sure that he 


CHAPTER III 

THE WAVERING BALANCE 

I SAID that Maggie went liome that evening from the Red Deeps 
with a mental conflict already be^n. You Lave seen clearly 
enough, in her interview w’ith Pliilip, what that conflict was. 
Here suddenly was an opening in the rocky wall which shut in 
the narrow valley of humiliation, where all her pros|>cct was the 
remote unfatboined sky ; and some of the nicinory^haunting 
earthly delights were no longer out of her reach. She might 
have books, converse, affection— she might hear tidings of the 
world from which her mind had not yet lost its sense of exile j 
and it would be a kiudne.ss to Philip too, who was pitiable-— 
clearly not happy ; and |>erhaps here was an opportunity indi* 
cated for making her mind more worthy of its highest service— 
j>crhaps the noblest, completest devoutness could hardly exist 
without some wddth of knowledge : mtuit slio always live in this 
resigned imprisonment 1 It was so blameless, so good a thing 
that there should be friendship between her and Philip ; the 
motives that forbade it were so unreiisonabl<^— so unchristian ! 
But the severe monotonous warning came again and again — that 
she was losing the simplicity and clearness of her life by udiuit- 
ting a ground of concealment, and that, by forsaking the simple 
rule of renunciation, she was throwing herself under the seduc- 
tive guidance of inimitable wants. She thought she liad won 
strength to obey the warning before she allowed herself the H^t 
week to turn her steps in the evening to tlie Red Deei>s. ^ut 
while she was resolved to say an affectionate farewell to Philiis 
how she looked forward to that evening walk in the still, fleckered 
shade of the hollows, away from all that was harsh and unlovely ; 
to the affectionate admiring looks that would meet her j to the 
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sScnso of coniradejihip that childish Diemories would give to wiser, 
ohler talk ; to the certainty that Philip would Ciire to hear every- 
thing she said, which no one else cared for ! It was a half-hour 
that it would be very hard to turn her back upon, with the sense 
that there would be no other like it. Yet she said what she 
meant to say ; she looked firm as well as sad. 

rhili[N I have made up iny utind — it is right that we should 
give each other tip, in cvcrj*tliiug but memory'. I could not see 
you without concealment — stay, I know* what you arc going to 
say — it is other j>cople’s wTong feelings that make concealment 
necessary ; but concealment is bad, however it may be caused. I 
feel that it would be bad for me, for us both. And then, if our 
.secret were discovered, there won hi be ludhing but misery — 
drca<lful anger ; and then we must i>art after all, and it would 
be harder, when we were used to seeing each other.’* 

Philip’s face had flushed, and there was a inoinontar}* eager- 
ness of expression, as if he had been about to I'csisttlus decision 
with all his might. But he controlled himself, and i^id, with 
a.ssumed calmness^ 'Well, Maggie, if we must part, let us try 
atul forgot it ft)r one half-hour: let us talk together a little while 
— for the l<a.st time.** 

He took her hand, and ^^aggic felt no reason to withdraw it : 
hi.s quictnes.s made licr all the more sure she had given him great 
pain, and she wanted to show him how unwillingly she had given 
it They walked together liniul in hand in silence. 

Let U3 sit down in the holl<>w,” said Philip, whore we 
stood the last time. See how the dog-roses have strewed the 
ground, and spread their opal petals over it 

They sat down at the roots of the slanting ash, 

“ IVe begun my picture of you among the Scotch firs, Mag- 
gie,** said Philip, so you must let me study your face a little, 
while you stay — since I am not to see it again. Please, turn 
your head this way.** 

Thi.s was said in an entreating voice, and it would have been 
very hard of Maggie to refuse. The full lustrous face, with the 
bright black coronet, looked down like that of a divinity well 
]>1 eased to bo worshipped, on the pale-hucd, small-fcaturcd faco 
that was turned up to it. 

* ‘ I shall bo sitting for tny second ]>ortrait then,** she said, 
smiling. ** Will it bo larger than the other I ** 

<< O yes, much larger. It is an oil-painting. You will look 
like a tall Hamadryad, dark and strong and noble, just issued 
from one of the fir-trees, when the stems arc casting their after- 
noon shadows on the grass.** 
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You 8cem to think more of paintinu thao of anv’thini; now, 
Philip r* i > fe » 

Perhaps I do/^ said Philip, rather sadly; but I think of too 
many things — sow all sorts of seeds, and get no great harvest 
from any one of them. I'm cursed with susceptibility in every 
direction, and effective faculty in none. I care for painting and 
music ; I care for classic literature, and media! val literature, and 
modem literature: I flutter all ways, and tly in none." 

“ But surely that is a happiness to have so many tastes — to en- 
joy so many beautiful things — when they are within your reach," 
said Maggie, musingly. ‘‘ It always seemed to mu a sort of 
clever stupidity only to have one sort of Lileut — almost like a 
carrier-pigeon." 

*‘It might be a happiness to have many Listes if I \vcrc like 
other men," said Philip, bitterly. I miglit get some power and 
distinction by mere mediocrity, as they do ; at least I should 
get those middling sati.sfactions wdiich make men contented to 
do without grc«at ones. I might think society at St Ogg's agree- 
able then. But nothing could make life worth the purchase- 
money of pain to me, but some faculty that would lift mu above 
the dead level of pnivincial existence. Yes — there is one thing: 
a passion answers as well as a faculty," 

Maggie <Ud not hear the last words : she was struggling 
against the consciousness that Pliilip's words had set her o%vii 
discontent vibrating again as it used to do. 

I understand what you mean," she s^iid, “though I know 
so much less than you do. I used to think I could never bear 
life if it kept on being the same every day, and I must always 
be doing things of no consequence, and tiover know nnytliing 
greater. But, dear Philip, I think we are only like children, 
that some one who is wdscr is taking care of. Is it not right 
to resign ourselves entirely, whatever may be denied us? 1 
have found great peace in that for the lost two or three years — 
even joy in subduing my owj\ will." 

Yes, Maggie," said Philip, vehemently; “and you arc shut- 
ting youmelf up in a narrow scif-delusivc fanaticism, which is 
only a way of escaping pain by starving into dulncss all the 
highest powers of .your nature. Joy and peace are not re- 
signation : resignation is the willing endurance of a pain 
that is not allayed — that you don’t expect to be allayed. 
Stupefaction is not resignation : and it is stupefaction to re- 
main in ignorance^to shut up all the avenues by which the 
life of your fellow-men might become known to you. l am 
not resigned ; I am not sure that life is long enough to loam 
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that les5on. Von Are not resigned : you ore only trying to 
stupefy yourself. ' 

M^iggie s lips tretnblc<l ; she felt there was some truth in what 
Philip s:\id, and yet there was a dcei>er consciousness that, for 
any immediate ai)plication it had to her conduct, it was no belter 
than falsity. Her double impression corresponded to the double 
iiniuilse of the speaker. Philip seriously believed what he said, 
but he said it with vehemence because it made an argtiinent 
against the resolution that opposed his wdshes. But Maggie s 
face, made more childlike by the gathering tears, touched him 
w'ith a tenderer, less egoistic fecluig. He took her hand and 
Siiid gently — 

Don't let us think of such things in this short half-hour, 
Maggie, Let us only care about being together. .... We 
shall be friends in spite of separation. .... We shall always 
think of each other. 1 shall be glad to live os long as you are 
alive, because I shall think there may always come a time when 
I can — when you will let me help you in some way.*’ 

“ What a dear, giMxl bmther you would have been, Philip,” 
said Maggie, smiling thixnigh the haze of 1 think you 

would have made as much fuss about me, and been os idcixseti 
f<ir me to love you, as wouUl have satisfied even me. You would 
have loved me well enough to bear with me, and forgive me 
everything. That was what I always longcil that Tom should 
i\o. I was never satisfied wdth a lUfl** of anything. Tliat is why 
it is better for me to do without earthly happiness altogether. 

. . . . I never felt that I ha<l enough music — I wanted more 
instruments playing t4>gethcr — I wanted voices to bo fuller and 
deeper. Do you ever sing now, Philip I’’ she added abruptly, os 
if she had forgotten what wont before. 

** Yes,” he Sixid, “ every day, almost. But my voice is only 
middling — like everything else in me.*' 

“ O sing me something — ^just one song. I viaff listen to that 
before I go — soinothing you used to sing at Lorton ou a Satur- 
day afternoon, when wo had the drawing- room all to ourselves, 
and I put my apron over my head to listen.” 

know,** said Philip, and Maggie buried her face in her 
hands, while he sang sot to “ Love in her eyes sits play- 

ing; ** and then said, That’s it, isn’t iti ’* 

••O no, I won’t stay,” said Maggie, starting up. “It will 
only haunt me. Let us walk, Philip. 1 must go home.” 

She moved away, so that ho w*q 5 obliged to rise and follow 
her. 

“ Moggie,** he said, in a tone of romoustrance, “ don’t persist 
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in tliis wilful, senseless privation. It makes me wretehed t<> see 
jou beiuinibin^r and cramping your nature in tliis way. You 
were so full of life when you were acliiltl : 1 thouglit you would 
be a brilliant woman — all wit aii<l bright imagination. And it 
Ihislies out in your face still, until you dniw that veil of <lull 
quiescence over it^’ 

“ Why do you speak so bitterly to me, Philip V s;ud Maggie, 
Because I foresee it will not end w'cU : you cun never carry 
on this self-torture.’* 

shall have strength given me/* said Maggie, tremulously. 

“ No, you will not, Maggie : no one hjis strength given to do 
what is unnatuniL It is mere cowardice to seek safety in nega- 
tions, No character becomes strung in that %vay. You will bo 
thrown into the world some day, and then every rational siitis- 
faction of your nature that you deny now, will assault you like 
a savage appetite.’* 

Maggie started and pau.scd, looking at Philip with alarm in 
her face. 

“ Philip, how dure you shake me in this way 1 You are a 
tempter.” 

‘‘No, I am not; hut love gives insight, Maggie, and insight 
often gives foreboding, to me— /c/ me supply you with 

books; do let me see you sometimes — ho your brother and 
teacher, as you saicl at Lorton. It is less wrong tliat you 
should sec me than that you should be committing this long 
suicide,” 

Maggie felt unable to speak. Slie shook her head and walked 
on in silence, till they came to the end of the 8cotch firs, and 
she put out her bund in sign of parting. 

“ Do you l>ani8h me from thus place for ever, then, Maggie I 
Surely 1 may come and walk in it sonietimesl If I meet you 
by chance, there is no concealment in that } *’ 

It is the moment when our resolution seems about to become 
irrevocable— when the fatal iron gates are about to close upon 
us — that tests our strengtlu Then, after hours of clear ivason- 
iiig and firm conviction, we snatch at any sophistry that will 
nullify our long struggles, and bring us the defeat that wo love 
better than victory. 

Moggie felt her heart leap at this subterfuge of Philip’s, ond 
there passed over her face that almost imperceptible shock 
which accompanies any relief. Ho saw it, and they parted in 
silence. 

Philip’s sense of the situation was too complete for him not 
to be visited with glancing fears lest he had been mterveuing too 
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presumptuously in the action of Maggie's conscience — perhaps 
for a selfish cn<l. But no ! — he persuaded himself his end was 
not selfish. He had little hope that Maggie would ever return 
the strong feeling he had for her; and it must be better for 
Maggie's future life, when those petty family obstacles to her 
freedom liad disappeared, that the present should not be entirely 
sacrificed, and that she should have some opportunity of culture 
— some interchange with a mind above the >nilgar level of those 
she was now condemne<l to live with. If wo only hx)k far 
enoxigh off for the consequence of our actions, wo can always 
find some point in the combination of results by w'hich those 
actions can be justified : by adopting the j)oint of view of a Pro- 
vidence who arranges results, or of a philosopher who traces 
them, we shall find it possible to obtain perfect complacency 
in choosing to do what is most agreeable to us in the present 
moment And it was in thisw*ay that Phili[> justified his subtle 
efforts to overcome Maggie's true prompting ag^iinst a conceal- 
ment that would introduce doubleiicss into her own mind, and 
might C4IUSC new ini5;ery to those who had the primary natural 
claim on her. But there was a surplus of passion in him that 
made him half independent of justif^dng motives. His longing 
to see Maggie, and make an element in her life, had in it some 
of that savage impulse to snatch an offered joy, which springs 
from a life in which the mental and biHlily constitution have 
made pain predominate. He ha<l not his full share in the com* 
nion good of men : he could not even pass muster with the 
insignificant, but must bo singled out for pity, and excepted 
from what was a matter of course with others. Even to Maggie 
he wtisi .an exception : it was clear that the thought of his being 
her lover had never entered her mind. 

Do not think too hardly of Philip. Ugly and deformed 
people have great need of unusual virtues, because they are likely 
to bo extremely uncomfortable without them: but the theory 
that unusual virtues spring by a direct consequence out of |>er* 
sonal disadvantages, as animals got thicker w*ool in severe cli- 
mates, is perhaps a little overstrained. Tlie temptations of 
bcaxity are much dAvelt upon, but I fancy they only bear the 
same relation to those of ugliness, as the temptation to excess 
at a feast, where the delights are varied for eye and ear as well 
os palate, boars to the temptations that assail the desperation 
of hunger. Docs not the Hunger Tower stand as the typo of 
the utmost trial to what is human in us? 

Philip had never been soothed by tliat mother's love which 
flows out to US in the greater abundance because our ueed is 
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grentcr» which cli])g«> to us the more tenderly because we are the 
less likely to be winners in the game of life; and the sense of 
his father’s affection and iridulgencc towards him w'os marred by 
the keener perception of his father s faults* Kept aloof from all 
practic.il life as Philip hod been, and by nature b<alf feminine in 
sensiti veuess> he had some of the womairs intolerant repulsion 
tow'ards worldliness and the deliberate pursuit of sensual enjoy- 
ment ; and this one strong natural tie in his life — his relation 
06 a son — was like an aching limb to him. Perhaps there is in- 
evitably something morbi<l in a human Wing who is in any way 
unfavourably excepted from ordinary conditions, until the good 
force has had time to triumph ; and it has rarely had time for 
that at twoand'tw*enty* That force >vas ])re 8 ent in Philip in 
much strength, but the sun himself looks feeble through the 
morning mists* 


CHAPTER IV 

ilKOTHKK LOVC-SCKNR 

Early in the following April, nearly a year idter that dubious 
parting you have just witnessed, you may, if you like, again see 
Maggie entering the Red Deeps thnmgh the group of Scotch firs. 
Rut it is early aftonioon and not evening, and the edge of sharp- 
ness in the spring air makes her draw her large shawl close about 
her and trip along ratlier quickly ; though she looks round, as 
usual, that she may take in the sight of her beloved trees* There 
is a more eager, inquiring look in her eyes than there was last 
June, and a smite is hovering about her lips, as if some playful 
8 |>cech were awaiting the riglit hearer. The hearer was not long 
in appearing. 

Take back yo ir said Maggie, drawing a book from 

under her shawL ^oa were right in telling me she would do 
mo no pood ; but you were wrong in thinking I should wish to 
bo like her.*’ 

** Wouldn’t yon really like to be a tenth Jfusc, then, Maggie?” 
said Philip, looking up in her face as we look at a first partuig 
in the clouds that promises us a bright heaven once more* 
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Not at all/* Raid ^^aggic> laughing. **Tlic Muses wore un- 
comforlJihlc goddesses, I tliink — obliged always to carry ndU 
and musical instruments about with them. If I carried a harp 
in this climate, you know, 1 must have a green baise cover fur 
it — and I should be sure to leave it behind nio by mistake.” 

“ You agree with me in not liking Corinne, thcnl” 

“ I didn’t finish the book,” said Maggie. ‘‘ As soon as I came 
to the blond-haired young lady reading in the park, I shut it up, 
and <ictermined to read no further. 1 foresaw that that light- 
complexioned girl would win away all the love fn>m Corinne 
and make her mi.scrable. I’m determined to read no more books 
whore the blond-haired women carry away all the happiness. 1 
should begin to have a prejudice against them. If you could 
give me some story, now, where the dark woman triumphs, it 
would restore the balance. I want to avenge Rebecca and Flora 
Mac Ivor, and Minna and all the rest of the dark unhappy ones. 
Since you are my tutor, you ought to preserve my mind from 
jirojudices — you are always arguing against prejudices.” 

** Well, perhaps you will avenge the dark women in your own 
]>orson, and carry away all the love from your cousin Lucy. She 
is sure to have some handsome young man of St Ogg’s at her 
feet now : and you have only to shine up^ui him — your fair little 
Ciiusin will be quite quenched in your beams.” 

“ Philip, that is not pretty of you, to apply iny nonsense to 
anything real,” said Maggie, looking hurt. As if I, with my 
old gowns and want of all accomplishments, could be a rival of 
dear little Lucy, who knows and docs all sorts of charming 
thin^ and is ten times prettier than I am — even if I wore 
odious and base enough to wish to bo her rival. Besides, I 
never go to aunt Deane’s when any one is there : it is only be- 
cause dear Lucy is good, and loves me, that she comes to see 
mo, and >vill have mo go to see her eoinetimes.” 

** Maggie,” said Philip, with surprise, ** it is not like you to 
take playfulness literally. You must have been in St Ogg’s 
this morning, and brought away a slight infection of d^- 
ness.” 

Well,” said Maggie, smiling, •• if you meant that for a joke, 
it was a |>oorono , but I thought it was a very good reproof, I 
thought you wanted to remind me that I am vain, and wish 
every one to admire me miist. But it isn’t for that, that I’m 
jealous for the dark women — not because I’m dark myself. It’s 
because I always care the most about the unhappy people : if 
the blond girl were forsaken, I should like ?i€r best. I always 
take the side of the rejected lover in the stories.” 
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**Tlien you would never have the heart to reject one yourself 
— should you, Maggie?’’ said Piiilip, flushing a little, 

‘‘ I don't know,'* said Maggie, hesitatingly. Then with a 
bright smile — 1 think perhaps I could if he were very con- 
ceited ; and yet, if he got e^ctremely huuiiiiated afterwards, I 
should relent.’’ 

*‘l’ve-often wondered, Maggie/’ Philip said, with some effort, 
“whether you wouldn’t really be more lively to love a man that 
other vromen were hot likely to love.” 

“That would depend on what they didn’t like him for,” said 
Maggie, laughing. “ He might be very disagreeable. He might 
look at me through an eye-glass stuck in his eye, making a 
hideous face, as young Torry does. I should think other wo- 
men are not fond of that ; but I never felt any pity for young 
Torry. I’ve never any pity for conceited people, because 1 
think they carry their comfort about >sith them.” 

“But suppose, Maggie — suppose it wxis a man who was not 
conceited — who felt he hod nothing to be conceited about — who 
had been marked from childhood for a peculiar kind of suffering 
— and to whom you were the dny-star of hLs life — wlio loved 
you, worshipped you, so entirely that ho felt it happiness enough 
for him if you would let him see you at rare moineiiU • . . 

Philip paused with a pang of dread lest his confession should 
out short this very happiness — a pang of the same dread that 
had kept his love mute through long months. A rush of self- 
consciou.Hness told him that he was besotted to have said all 
this. Maggie’s manner this morning bad been os uncoustrained 
and indifferent os ever. 

But she was not looking indifferent now. Struck with the 
unusual emotion in Philip’s tone, she had turned quickly to look 
at him, and as he went on speaking, a great change came over 
her face — a flush and slight spasm of the features such os we 
see in people who hear some news that will require them to re- 
adjust their conceptions of the past. She was quite silent, and, 
walking on towards the trunk of a fallen tree, she sat down, 
as if she had oo strength to spare for her muscles. She was 
trembling. * 

“ Maggie/* said Philip, getting more and more alarmed in 
every fresh moment of silence, “ I was a fool to say it — forget 
that l*vo said it. I shall be contented if things can be as they 
were.’* 

The distress with which he spoke urged Maggie to soy some- 
thing. ** I am so surprised, Philip— I had not thought of it*** 
And the effort to say this brought the tears down too. 
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** Has it inaxlc ymi hate mc» Maggie 1 said rhilip, imjHjtu 
ously. “ Do you tbinlc Tin a presumptuous fooll” 

“ () Philip 1 '' said Maggie, ‘‘ how can you think I have such 
feelings 1— as if I were not grateful for ont/ love* But , . . . 
hut I had never thought of your being my lover. It seemed so 
far off — like a dream— only like one of the stories one iniugiucs 
— tliat 1 should ever have a lover.’* 

Then can you bear to think of me as your lover, ^faggic 1 
said Philip, seating himself by her, and taking her band, in the 
elati<m of a sudden hope. “ Do you love me I '' 

M«iggie turned rather pale : this direct question seemed not 
easy to answer. But her eyes met Philip’s, which were in this 
moment liquid and beautiful with beseeching love* She spoke 
with hesitation, yet with sweet, simple, girlish tenderness. 

“ I think I could hardly love any one better : there is nothing 
\ntt whut I love you for." She paused a little while, and tlien 
addcnl, •' But it will be better for \is not to say any more about 
it — won’t it, dear Philip ? You know we couldn't even be 
friends if our friendship were discovered. I hove never felt 
tliat I was right in giving way about seeing you — though it has 
been so precious to me in some ways ; and now the fear cornea 
upon mo strongly again, that it will lead to evil.” 

** But no evil has come, Maggie ; and if you had been guided 
by tliat fear before, you would only have lived through another 
tlrc'Ary benumbing year, instead of reviving into your real self.'' 

Maggie shook her head. ** It has been very sweet, I know — 
all the talking together, and the books, and the feeling that I 
liad the walk to look forward to, when I amid tell you the 
thoughts that had come into my head while I was away from 
you. But it has made me restless : it has made mo think a 
great deal about the world ; and I have impatient thoughts 
agjciii — I get weary of my homo — and then it cuts me to the 
heart afterwards, that I should over have felt wearj’ of my father 
and mother. X think what you call being benumbed was better 
— bettor for me — for then my selfish desires wore benumbed." 

Philip had risen again, and was walking backwards and for- 
wards impatiently. 

** No, Maggie, j'ou have wrong ideas of self-conquest, as I’ve 
often told you. What you call self-conquest — blinding and 
deafening yourself to all but one train of impressions — is only 
the culture of monomania in a nature like yours," 

He had spoken with some irritation, but now ho sat down by 
her again, and took her hand. 

Don’t think of the past now, Maggie ; think only of 
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love. If you can really cling to me \s*ith all your heart, every 
obstacle will be overcome in time : we need only wait. I can 
live on hope. Look at me, Maggie ; tell me again, it is {>o&sible 
for you to love me. Don’t look away from me to that cloven 
tree ; it is a bad omen.” 

She turned her large dark glance upon him with a sad smile. 

Come, Maggie, say one kind word, or else you were better 
to me at Lorton. You asked me if I should like you to kiss 
me — doiit you remember? — and you promised to kiss me when 
you Diet me again. You never kept the promise.” 

The recollection of that childish time came us a sweet relief 
to Maggie. It made the present moment less strange to her. 
She kissed him almost as simply and quietly as she had done 
when she was twelve years old. Philipps eyes flashed with de- 
light, but Lis next words were words of discontent. 

You don’t seem happy enough. Moggie: you arc forcing 
yourself to say you love me, out of pity.” 

‘‘No, Philip,” said M.'iggie, shaking her head, in her old child- 
ish way ; ** I*m telling you the truth. It is all new and strange 
to me ; but 1 don't thi^ 1 could love any one better than 1 love 
you. I should like always to live with you — to make you happy. 
I Lave always been happy when I have been with you. There 
is only one thing I will nut do for your sake : I will never do 
anything to wound my father. You must never ask that from 
me.” 

‘‘ No, Maggie : I will ask nothing — I will bear everything — 
I'll wait another year only for a kiss, if you will only give me 
the first place in your heart.” 

" No,” said Maggie, smiling, “ 1 won't make you wait so long 
as that.” But then, looking serious again, she added, as she 
roee from her seat — 

But what would your own father say, Philip? O, it is quite 
impossible w'e can ever be more than friends — brother and sister 
in secret, as we have been. IxJt xis give up thinking of every- 
thing elM.” 

** No, Maggie, I can't give you up — unless you are deceiving 
mo — unless you really only care for me as if I were your brother. 
Tell me the truth.” 

“ Indeed, I do, Philip. What happiness have I ever had so 
great as being with you? — since I was a little girl — the days 
Tom was good to me. And your mind is a sort of w’orld to me : 
you can tell me all 1 want to know. 1 think I should never be 
tired of being with you.” 

They were walking hand in hand, looking at each other ; 
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Maggie, indeed, was iiurrj’ing along, for she felt it time to be 
gone. But the sense that their parting near, made her more 
anxious lest she should have unintentionally left some painful 
impression on Philip's mind. It was one of those dangerous 
moments when speech is at once sincere and deceptive — when 
feeling, rising high above its average depth, leaves flood-marks 
which are never reached again. 

They stopped to part among the Scotch firs. 

“ Then my life \yi\\ be filled with hope, Maggie — and I shall 
bo hapjuer than other men, in spite of all 1 Wo tio belong to 
each other — for always — whether *\ve are apart or together?’^ 

“ Yes, Philip : I should like never to part: 1 should like to 
make your life very happy.*’ 

I am waiting for something else — I wonder whether it wdll 
come.’* 

Maggie smiled, with glistening tears, and then stooped her 
tall head to kiss the pale face that was full of pleading, timid 
love — like a woman's. 

She had a moment of real happiness then — a moment of belief 
that, if there were sacrifice in this love, it was all the richer and 
more satisfying. 

She turned away and hurried home, feeling that in the hour 
since she bod trodden this road before, a new era had begun 
for her. The tissue of vi\guo dreams must now get narrower 
and narrower, and all the threads of thought and emotion be 
gradually absorbed in the woof of her actual daily life. 


CHAPTER V 

THB CLOVBN TRBB 

Secrets are rarely betrayed or discovered according to any 
programme our fear has sketched out. Fear is almost always 
haunted by terrible dramotic scenes, which recur in spite of the 
best-argued probabilities against them ; and during a year that 
Mag^e had had the burthen of concealment on her mind, the 
possibility of discovery bad continually presented itself under 
the form of a sudden meeting with her fother or Tom when she 
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was walking mth Philip in the Rod Deeps. She was aware that 
tliis was not one of the most Jikely events ; but it was the scene 
that most completely sj'mbolised her inward dread. Tliose 
slight indirect suggestions which are dependent on apparently 
trivial coincidences and incalculable states of mind, arc thi* 
favourite machinery of Fact, but are not the stuff in which ima- 
gination is apt to work. 

Certainly one of the persons about whom ^^;lggle's fears were 
farthest from troubling themselves was her aunt Ihillet, on whom, 
seeing that she did not live in St Ogg’s, and was neither shai^- 
eyed nor shar|)-tempercd, it would surely have been quite 
whimsical of them to fix rather than on aunt Glcgg. And yet 
the channel of fatality — the pathway of the lightning — was no 
other than aunt Pullet. She did not live at St Ogg s but the 
road from Guruni Fii-s lay by the Red Deeps, at the end opposite 
that by which ^^aggie entered. 

The day after Jklaggie’s last meeting with Philip, being a 
Sunday on which Mr Pullet was bound to appear in funeral 
hat-band and scarf at St Ogg*s church, Mrs PuUct made this the 
occasion of dining with sister Glcgg, and taking tea with poor 
sister Tulliver, Sunday was the one day in the week on which 
Tom was at home in the afternoon ; and to day the brighter 
spirits he had been in of late had flowed over in unusually cheer 
ful open chat with his father, and in the invitation, “ Come, 
hlagsie, you come too! when he strolled out >vith his motlicr in 
the garden to see the advancing cherry-blossoms. Ho had been 
better pleased with Maggie since she had been less odd and 
ascetic ; ho was even getting rntlier proud of her : several per- 
sons had remarked in his hearing that his sister was a very fine 
girt To-day there was a peculiar brightness in her face, due in 
reality to an undcr-current of excitement, \vhich had as much 
doubt and pain as pleasure in it ; but it might pass for a sign 


of ba))pmc88, , i . 

“ You look very well, my dear,” said aunt Pullet, shaking her 
head sadly, as they sat round the tea-table. “ I niver thought 
your girl ^ud be so good-looking, Bessy. But you must wear 
pink, my dear : that blue thing as your aunt Glcgg ^ve you 
turns you into a crowflower. Jane never teas tasty. Why don t 

you wear that gown o’ mine ? , , . , * t_ 

It is so pretty and so smart, aunt. I think its too sho^ 
for me— at least for my other clothes, that 1 must wear with it. 

^*To be sure, it ’ud be unbccomirig if it wosn t well known 
you’ve got them belonging to you os can afford to give you such 
^ings when they Vo done with ’em themselves. It stands 
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to rc^vson I must give my own niece clothes now and then — 
such tilings as / buy everj' year, and never wear anything ouL 
And Its for Lucy, there's no giving to her, for she's got every- 
thing o' the choicest : sister Deane may well hold her bead up, 
though she looks dreadful yallow, poor thing — I doubt this 
liver cximplaint 'all carry her off. That’s what this new vicar, 
this Dr Kenn, said in the funeral sermon to-day/* 

“Ah, he’s a wonderful preacher, by all account — isn't he, 
Sophy ]" said Mrs TuUivcr. 

“ WTiy, Lticy had got a collar on this blessed day,*’ continued 
^^rs Pullet, with her eyes fixed in a ruminating manner, “ as I 
don’t say I haven't got as go(xl, but I must look out my best 
to match it/' 

** Miss Lucy’s called the bell o’ St Ogg’s» they say : that’s a 
cur'ous word,” observed Mr Ihillet, on whom the mysteries of 
ctymologj^ s<imetimes fell with an opprc5isive weight* 

“ Pooh ! said Mr Tullivor, jealous for Maggie, she's a small 
thing, not much of a figure. But fine feathers make fine birds. 
I see nothing to admire so much in those diminutive women ; 
they look silly by the side o’ the men — out o’ proportion. 
When I chose my Nvife, I chose her the right size — neither too 
little nor too big/' 

The j>oor wife, with her withered beauty, smiled complacently. 

‘‘ But the men aren’t all big,’* said uncle Pullet, not without 
some self-reference ; “ a young fellow may bo good-looking and 
yet not be a six-foot, like Master Tom here." 

Ah, it’s poor talking about littleness and bigness, — anybody 
may think it’s a mercy they’re straight," said aunt Pullet. 
** There’s that mUmodc son o’ Lawyer Wakem’s — I saw him at 
church to-day. Dear, dear ! to think o’ the property he*s like 
to have ; and they say he’s very queer and lonely — doesn’t like 
much company. 1 shouldn’t wonder if he goes out of his mind ; 
for we never come along the roa<l but he's a-scrambling out o' 
the trees and brambles at the Red Deeps/' 

This wide statement, by which Mrs Pullet represented the 
fact that she had twice seen Philip at the spot indicated, pro- 
duced an effect on Maggie which was all the stronger beeau5^ 
Tom sate opposite her, and she was intensely anxious to look 
indifferent. At Philip's name she bad blushed, and the blush 
deepened every instant from consciousness, until the mention of 
the Red Deops made her feel as if the whole secret were betrayed, 
and she dared not even hold her tea-spoon lest she should show 
how she trembled. She sat with her hands clasped under the 
tabic, not daring to look round. Happily, her father was seated 
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on the same side with herself, beyond her uncle Pullet, and 
could not see her face without stooping forward. Her mother's 
voice brought the first relief — turning the conversation ; for Mrs 
Tolliver was always alarmed when the name of Wakem was 
mentioned in her husband's presence. Gradually Maggie re- 
covered composure enough to look up ; her eyes met Tom*s, but 
he turned away his head immediately ; and she went to bed 
that night wondering if he had gathered any suspicion from her 
confusiom Perhaps not : perhaps he would think it was only 
her alarm at her aunt’s mention of Wakem before her father : 
that was the interi>retation her mother had put on it. To her 
father, Wakem was like a disfiguring disease, of which he was 
obliged to 'endure the consciousness, but was exasperated to 
have the existence recognised by others ; and no amount of 
sensitiveness in her about her father could be surprising, Maggie 
thought 

But Tom was too keen-sighted to rest satisfied with such an 
interpretation : he had seen clearly enough that there was some- 
thing distinct from anxiety about her father in Maggie's exces- 
sive confusion. In trying to recall all the details that could 
give shape to his suspicions, he remembered only lately hearing 
hifl mother scold Maggie for walking in the Red Deeps when 
the ground was w'ct, and bringing home shoes clogged with red 
soil : still Tom, retaining all his old repulsion for Philip’s de- 
formity, shrank from attributing to his sister the probability of 
feeling more than a friendly interest in such an unfortunate ex- 
ception to the common run of men. Tom’s w'os a nature which 
had a sort of superstitious repugnance to everjrthing exceptional. 
A love for a deformed man would be odious in any woman— —in 
a sister intolerable. But if she had been carrying on any kind 
of intercourse whatever with Philip, a stop must be put to it at 
once : she was disobeying her father’s strongest feelings and l^r 
brother’s express commands, besides compromising herself by 
secret meetings. He left home the next morning in that watch- 
ful state of mind which turns the most ordinary course of things 
into pregnant coincidences. , 

Tliat afternoon, about haU-past three o’clock, Tom was sid- 
ing on the wharf, talking with Bob Jakin about the probability 
of the good ship Adelaide coming in, in a day or two, with 
results highly important to both of them. 

Eh,” said Bob, parenthetically, as he looked over the fields 
on the other side of the river, “there goes that crooked young 
Wakem. I know him or his shadder os far off as I can see 
’em : I’m allays lighting on him o* that side the river. 
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A surl<lon thought J^ccmcd U> have darted through Tom’s 
mind. ** I must go, he said, “ Tve something to attend 

to/* hurrying off to the warehouse, where ho left notice for some 
nno to take his place — he w^is called away home on pereinpUiry 
business. 

The swiftest pace and the shortest road took him to the gate, 
and he was pausing to open it deliberately, that he might walk 
into the house with an appearance of perfect composure, when 
Maggie came out at the front door in bonnet and shawl. His 
conjecture was fulfilled, and he waited for her at the gate. She 
started violently when she saw him. 

Tom, how is it you are come home 1 Is there anything the 
matter V’ Maggie spoke in a low tremulous voice. 

I*m come to walk with you to the Red Deeps and meet 
Philip Wakom/’ said Tom, the central fold in his brow, which 
had become habitual with him, deepening as he spoke. 

Maggie stood helpless — pale and cold. By some means, then, 
Tom knew everything. At last she said, I’m not going,” and 
turned round. 

** Yes, you are; but I want to speak to you first Where is 
my father?” 

Out on horseback. 

And my mother 1” 

la the yard, I think, with the |K>ultry.” 

** I can go in, then, mthout her seeing me 1” 

They walked in together, and Tom, entering the parlour, said 
to Maggie, Come in here.” 

She obeyed, and he closed the door behind her. 

Now, Maggie, tell me this instant everything that has passed 
between you and Philip Wakem.’^ 

“ Does my father know anything 1” said Maggie, still trem* 
bling. 

** No,” said Tom, indignantly. ‘‘But he shall know, if you 
attempt to use deceit towards mo any fxirther.” 

“ I don’t wish to use deceit,” said Maggie, flushing into re- 
sentment at hearing this word applied to her conducts 
” Tell me the whole truth then/* 

“ Perhaps you know iU” 

Never mind whether I know it or not Toll me exactly 
what has happened, or my father shall know everything.” 

** I toll it for my father’s sake, then.” 

Yes, it becomes you to profess aflcction for your father, when 
you have despised his strongest feelings/* 

“ You never do wrong, Tom,” said Maggie, tauntingly. 
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“ Not if I know it,” answered Tom, with proud sincerity. 
“ But I have nothing to say to you, beyond this : tell me what 
has passed between you and Plxilip Wakem. When did you 
first meet him in the Jted iJeepsI” 

“ A year ago,” said ^ilaggie, quietly. Tom’s severity gave her 
a certain fund of «lofiance, and kejxt her sen.se of error in abeyance. 

Vou need ask me no more questions. We have been friendly 
a year. We have met and walked together often. He has lent 
me books.” 

** Is that alii ” said Tom, looking straight at her with his 
frown. 

Ma gg ie paused a moment ; then, determined to make an end 
of Tom’s right to accuse her of deceit, she said, haughtily — 

“ No, not quite all. On Saturday he told me that he loved 
me. I didn’t think of it before then — 1 had only thought of 
him as an old friend.” 

“ And you enctmraged himi” said Tom, with an expression 
of disgust. 

“ I told him that I loved him too.” 

Tom was silent a few moments, looking on the ground and 
frowning, with his bands in his pockets. At last, he looked up, 
and said, coldly — 

“ Now, then, Maggie, there are but two courses for you to 
take ; either you vow solemnly to roc, with your hand on my 
father’s Bible, that you will never have another meeting or speak 
another word in private with Philip Wakem, or you refuse, and 
I tell my father everything; and this month, when by my ex- 
ertions he might be made happy once more, you will cause him 
the blow of knowing that you are a disobedient, deceitful 
daughter, who throws away her own respectability by clandes- 
tine meetings with the son of a man that has helped to min her 
father. Choose 1” Tom ended with cold decision, going up to 
.the large Bible, drawing it forward, and opening it at the fly-leaf, 
where the writing was. 

It was a crushing alternative to Maggie. 

** Tom,” she eaid, urged out of pride into pleading, “ don’t 
ask me that. I will promise you to give up all intercourse with 
Philip, if you will let me see him once, or even only write to 
him and explain everything — to give it up os long as it would 
ever cause any pain to my father ... I feel something for 
Philip too. H6 is not happy.” 

“ I don’t wish to hear anything of your feelings ; I have said 
exactly what I mean : choose — and quickly, lest my mother 
should come in.” 
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** If I give you my worO, that will be as strong a bond to 
me as if 1 laid my hand on the Bible. I don't require that to 
bind me.” 

“ Do what I require,” said Tom. ** I can’t trust you, Maggie. 
There is no consistency in you. P\it your hand on this Bible, 
and say, * I renounce all private speech and intercourse with 
Philip Wakem from this time forth.' Else you will bnng shame 
on us all, and grief on my father ; and what is the use of my 
exerting myself and giving up everything else for the sake of 
paying my father’s debts, if you are to bring madness and vex- 
atioh on him, just when he might be easy and hold up his head 
once more 1 ” 

"'O Tom — xoill the debts bo paid soon V’ said Maggie, clasp- 
ing her hands, with a sudden flash of joy across her wTetchedness, 
If things turn out as I expect/’ said Tom. But,” he 
added, his voice trembling with indigoation, ** while I have been 
contriving and working that my father may have some peace of 
mind before he dies — working for the respectability of our family 
— you have done all you can to destroy both.” 

Maggie felt a deep movement of compunction : for the moment, 
her mind ceased to contend against what she felt to be cruel and 
unreasonable, and in her self -blame she justified her brother. 

** Tom,” she said, in a low voice, “ it was wrong of me — but 
1 was so lonely — and I was sorry for Philip. And I think 
enmity aud hatred are wicked.” 

** Nonsense !” said Tom. Your duty was clear enouglL Say 
no more; but promise, in the words I told you.” 

** I must speak to Philip once more.” 

** You will go with me now and speak to him.” 

” I give you my word not to meet him or write to him again 
without your knowledge. That is the only thing 1 will say, 1 
will put my hand on the Bible if you like.” 

Say it, then.” 

Maggie laid her hand on the page of manuscript and repeated 
the promise. Tom closed the b^k, and said, Now, let us go.” 

Not a word was spoken as they walked idong. Maggie was 
suffering in anticipation of what Philip was about to suffer, and 
dreading the galling words that would fall on him from Tom’s 
lips ; but she felt it was in vain to attempt anything but submis- 
sion. Tom had his terrible clutch on her conscience and her 
deepest dread : she writhed under the demonstrable truth of the 
character he had given to her conduct, and yet her whole soul 
rebelled against it as unfair from its incompleteness. He, mean- 
while, felt the impetus of his indignation diverted towards Philip. 
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He did not know how much of an old boyish repulsion and of 
mere personal pride and animosity was concerned in the bitter 
severity of the words by which he meant to do the duty of a son 
and a brother. Tom was not given to inquire subtly into his 
own motives, any more than into other matters of an intangible 
kind ; he was quite sure that his own motives as well as action^ 
were good, else be would have had nothing to do with them. 

Maggie's only hope was that something might, for the hrst 
time, have prevented Philip from coming. Then there would be 
delay — then she might get Tom *s permission to write to him. Her 
heart beat with double violence when they got under the Scotch 
firs. It was the last moment of suspense, she thought; Philip 
always met her soon after she got beyond them. But they 
passed across the more open green space, and entered the narrow 
bushy path by the mound. Another turning, and they came so 
close upon lum that both Tom and Philip stopped suddenly 
within a yard of each other. There was a moment's silence, in 
which Philip darted a look of inquiry at l^Iaggie's face. He saw 
an answer there, in the pale parted lips, and the terrified tension 
of the large eyes. Her imagination, always rushing extrava- 
gantly beyond an immediate impression, saw her tall strong 
brother grasping the feeble Philip bodily, crushing him and 
trampling on him. 

** Do you ^^^11 this acting the part of a man and a gentleman, 
sir)** Tom said, in a voice of harsh scorn, as soon as Philip's 
eyes were turned on him again. 

** *What do you mean?'’ answered Philip, haughtily. 

Mean ? Stand farther from me, lest 1 should lay hands on 
you, and I’ll tell you what I moan. I mean, taking advantage 
of a young girl's foolishiieas and ignorance to get her to have 
secret meetings with you. I mean, daring to trifle with the 
respectability of a family that has a good and honest name to 
support.” 

^ I deny that,” interrupted Philip, impetuously. ” I could 
never trifle with anything that affected your sister's happiness. 
She is dearer to me than she is to you; I honour her more than 
you can ever honour her ; I would give up my life to her.” 

Don't tAlk high-flown nonsense to me, sir ! Do you mean 
to pretend that you didn't know it would be injurious to her to 
meet you hero week after week ? Do you pretend you had any 
right to make professions of love to her, even if you bad been 
a fit husband for her, when neither her father nor your father 
would ever consent to a marriage between you ? And — yon 
to try and worm yourself into the affections of a handsome girl 
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who is not cight4»en, and has been shut out from the world by her 
fatlicr’s misfortunes ! That's your crooked notion of honour, is 
it ? 1 call it base treachery — I call it Liking advantage of cir- 

<Munstances to win what's too good for you — what you'd never 
get by fair means," 

It is manly of you to talk in this way to said Philip, 

bitterly, his whole frame shaken by violent cinotions. Giants 
have an immemorial right to stupidity and insolent abuse. You 
are incapable even of undersUinding what I feel for your sister. 

I feel so much for her that I could even desire to be at friend- 
ship \vith yoM." 

I should be very sorry to understand your feelings,” said 
Tom, ^^ith scorching contempt. What I wish is that you 
should understand me— that I shall take care of iny sister, and 
that if you dare to make the least attempt to come near her, or 
to write to her, or to keep the slightest hold on her mind, your 
puny, nu.se rablo body, that ought to have put some modesty into 
your mind, shall not prt)tect you, I'll thnish you— I'll hold you 
up to public scorn. Who wouldn't laugh at the idea of your 
turning lover to a fine girl t’* 

•‘Tom, 1 will not bear it — I will listen no longer,” Moggie 
burst out, in a convulsed voice. 

“ Stay, Maggie ! ” said Philip, making a strong effort to speak* 
Then, looking at Tom, •* You have dragged your sister here, I 
suppose, that she may stand by while you threaten and insult 
me. These naturally seemed to you the right moans to influence 
inc. But you are mistaken. Let your sister speak. If she says 
she is bound to give me up, I shall abide by her wishes to the 
Biightest word.'^ 

“ It was for my father’s sake, Philip,” said Maggie, imploringly. 
Tom threatens to tell my father — and ho couldn't boar it : I 
have promised, I have vowed solemnly, that wo will not have 
any intercourse without my brother's knowledge,” 

" It is enough, Maggie. / shall not change ; but I wish you 
to hold yourself entirely free. But trust me — remember that 1 
can never seek for anything but good to what belongs to you.” 

*• Yes,” said Tom, exasperated by this attitude of Philip’s, 
you can talk of seeking good for her and what belongs to her 
now : did you seek her good l>efore t” 

•‘ 1 did — at some risk, pcrhaivs. But I wished her to have a 
friend for life — who would cherish her, who would do her more 
justice than a coarse and narrow-minded brother, that she has 
alwa 3 r 8 lavished her affections on.’* 

Yes, my way of befrioudiug her is different from yours ; and 
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I’ll tell you what is my way. I’ll save her from disobeying and 
disgracing her father: 1*11 save her from throwing herself away 
on you — from making herself a laughing-stock — from being 
flouted by a man like your father, because she’s not good enough 
for his son. You know well enough what sort of justice and 
cherishing you were preparing for her. I’m not to be imposed 
upon by tine words : I can see what actions mean. Come away, 
Maggie.” 

He seized Maggie’s right ^>Tist as he spoke, and she put out 
her left hand. JPhilip chusped it an instant, with one eager look, 
and then hurried away. 

Tom and Maggie walked on in silence for some yards. He 
was still holding her wrist tightly, as if he were compelling a 
culprit from the scene of action. At last Maggie, with a violent 
snatch, drew her hand away, and her pent-up, long-gathered 
irritation burst into utterance. 

^ Don't suppose that I think you are right, Tom, or that I bow 
to your will. I despise the feelings you have shown in speaking 
to Philip : I detest your insulting unmanly allusions to his de- 
formity. You have been reproaching other people all your life — 
you have been always sure you yourself are right : it is because 
you have not a mind large enough to see that there is anything 
better than your own conduct and your own petty aims.” 

Certainly,” said Tom, coolly. I don’t sec that your con- 
duct is better, or your aims either. If your conduct, and Philip 
Wakem’s conduct, has been right, why are you ashamed of its 
being known 1 Answer me that I know what I have aimed 
at in my conduct, and I’ve succeeded : pray, what good has your 
tonduct brought to you or any one elsel” 

*^1 don’t want to defend myself,” said Maggie, still with 
v^ehemeiica: ^I know I’ve been wrong — often, continually. But 
yet, sometimes when I have done wrong, it has been becai^e I 
have feelings that you w'ould be the better for, if you had them. 
If you were in fault ever — if you had done anything very wrong, 
I should be sorry for the \>a\n it brought you ; I should not 
want punishment to be heaped on you. But you have always 
enjoyed punishing me — you have always been hard and cruel 
to me : even when I was a little girl, and always loved you 
better than any one else in the world, you would let me go cry- 
ing to bed without forgivijig me. You have no pity : you have 
no sense of your own imperfection and your own sins. It is a 
sin to be hard ; it is not fitting for u mortal— for a CTinstian. 
You are'nothing but a Pharisee. You thank God for nothing 
but your own virtues— you think they arc great enough to win 
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you everything else. You have not even a vision of feelings by 
the side of which your shining virtues are mere darkness ! ** 

“ Well/’ said Tom, with cold scorn, if your feelings are so 
much better than mine, let me see you show them in sumo other 
way than by conduct that’s likely to dLsgrace us all — than by 
ridiculous ^ghts first into one extreme and then into another 
Pray, how have you shown your love, that you talk of, either to 
me or my father? By disobejnng and deceiving us, I have a 
ditferent way of showing my affection/’ 

Because you are a man, Tom, and have power, and can do 
something in the world/' 

Then, if you can do nothing, submit to those that can/’ 

‘‘ So I tctll submit to what I acknowledge and feel to be right, 
1 will submit even to what is unreasonable from my father, but 
I will not submit to it from you. You boast of your virtues 
as if they purchased you a right to be cruel and unmanly 03 
yt>uVe been to-day. Don’t suppose I would give up Philip 
Wakein in obedience to you. The deformity you insuJt would 
make me cling to him and care for him tlie more.” 

Very well — that is your view of things,” said Tom, more 
coldly than ever; ‘^you need say do more to show me what a 
wide distance there is between us. Let us remember that in 
future, and be silent.” 

Toni went back to St Ogg’s, to fulfil an appointment with his 
uncle Deane, and receive directions about a journey on Avhicb 
he was to sot out the next morning. 

went up to her own room to pour out all that indig- 
nant remonstrance, against which Tom’s miod was close barred, 
in bitter tears. Then, when the first burst of unsatisfied anger 
was gone by, came the recollection of that quiet time before the 
pleasure which had ended in to-day’s misery had perturbed the 
cleaniess and simplicity of her life. She use<l to think in that 
time that she had made great conquests, and won a lasting stand 
on serene heights above worldly temptations and conflict And 
here she was down a^in in the thick of a hot strife with her 
own and others’ passions. Life was not so short, then, and per^ 
feet rest was not so near as she had dreamed when she was two 
ycare younger. There was more struggle for her — perhaps more 
falling. If she had felt that she was entirely wrong, and that 
Tom bad been entirely right, she could sooner have recovered 
more mward harmony ; but now her penitence and submission 
were constantly obstructed by resentment that would present 
itself to her no otherwise than as a just indignation. Her heart 
bled for Philip : she went ou recalling the insults that had been 
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flung At liim with so vivid a conception of what he bad felt 
under them, that it was almost like a sharp bodily pain to her, 
making her beat the floor with her foot, and tighten her fingers 
on her |xi1id. 

And yet, how was it that she was now and then conscious of 
a certain dim background of relief in the forced separation from 
Philip 1 Surely it was only because the sense of a deliverance 
from concealment was welcome at any cost. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE HARD-WON TRIUMPH 

TnRBB weeks later, when Dorlcote Mill was at its prettiest 
moment in all the year — the great chestnuts in blossom, and the 
grass all deep and daisied— Tom TulUver came homo to it earlier 
than usual in the evening, and os he passed over the bridge, he 
looked with the old deep-rooted affection at the respectable red 
brick house, which always seemed cheerful and inviting outside, 
let the rooms be os bare and the hearts os sad as tliey might, 
inside. There is a very pleasant light in Tom’s blue-grey eyes 
as he glances at the house-windows : that fold in his brow never 
disappears, but it is not unbecoming ; it seems to imply a strength 
of will that may possibly be without harshness, when the eyes 
and mouth have their gentlest expression. His firm step be- 
comes quicker, and the comers of his mouth rebel against the 
compression which is meant to forbid a smile. 

The eyes in the parlour were not turned towards the bndge 
just then, and the group there was sitting in unexpectant silence 
—Mr TulUver in his arm-chair, tired with a long ride, and 
ruminating with a worn look, fixed chiefly on Mag^e, who was 
bending over her sewing while her mother was making the 
They all looked up with surprise when they heard the well- 

known foot. » 

** Why, what*s up now, Tom 1 ** said his father. lou re a 

bit earUer than usual. 

there was nothing more for me to do, so I came aw y 
WeU, mother I'* 
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Tom went \ij> to his inotlier and kissed her, n sign of unusual 
good- humour with him. Hardly a word or look had passctl 
between him and Maggie in all the three weeks; but his usual 
incommunicativeness at home prevented this from being notice- 
able to their parents. 

^‘Father,” said Tom, when they had hnished tea, **do you 
know exactly how much money there is in the tin box ?*’ 

*‘Only a hundred and ninety-three pound/’ s;iid MrTulliver. 
** You’ve brought less o’ late— but young fellows like to have 
their own way with their money. Though I didn’t do as I liked 
before / was of age.’* He spoke with mtber tinad discontent. 

Are you quite sure that’s the sum, father 1” said Tom : “ 1 
wish you would take the trouble to fetch the tin box down, i 
think you have perhaps made a mistake.” 

“ How should I make a mistake J” Mid his father, sharply. 
** I’ve counted it often enough ; but I can fetch it, if you won't 
believe me.” 

It was always an incident Mr Tullivcr liked, in his gloomy 
life, to fetch the tin box and count tbe money. 

Don’t go out of the room, mother,” said Tom, as he saw 
her moving when his father was gone up-stairs. 

“And isn’t Maggie to gol” said Mrs TuUiver; because some- 
body must take away the things, 

“ Just as she likes,” said Tom, indifferently. 

That was a cutting word to Maggie. Her heart had leaped 
with the sudden conviction that Tom was going to tell their 
father the debts could bo paid— and Tom would have let her be 
absent when that news was told ! But she carried away the 
tray, and came back immediately. The feeling of ii^ury on her 
own belialf could not prodominato at that moment. 

Tom drew to the corner of the table near his father when the 
tin box was set down and opened, and the red evening light 
falling on them made conspicuous the worn, sour gloom of the 
dark-eyed father and the suppressed joy in the face of Uio fair- 
complexiuncd son. The mother and Maggie sat at the other end 
of the table, the one in blank patience, the other in palpitating 
expectation. ^ ^ ® 

llr IHiUiver counted out the money, setting it in order on the 
table, and then said, glancing sharply at Tom— 

“There now ! you see I was right enough.” 

He paused, looking at the money with bitter despondency. 

1.-1 \ three hundred wanting — it’ll be a fine 

while beforo / can savo that Losing that forty-two tiound wi’ 
the com was a sore job. This . orld’s been too many for luo. 
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It’s took four year to lay this by — it’s much if I’m above ground 
for another four year. .... I niMst trustcu to you to pay ’em,” 
he went on, with a trembling voice, “if you keep i* the same 

mind now you’re coming o’ age But you’re like enough 

to bury me first.” 

He looked up in Tom’s face with a querulous desire for some 
assurance. 

** No, father,” said Tom, speaking with energetic decision, 
though there w'a.s tremor discernible in his voice too, ^‘you w'ill 
live to see the debts all paid. You shall pay them with your 
own hand.” 

His tone implied something more than mere hopefulness or 
resolution. A slight electric shock seemed to pass through Mr 
Tuiliver, and he kept his eyes 6xed on Toro with a look of eager 
inquiry, while Maggie, unable to restrain herself, rushed to her 
father’s side and knelt down by him. Tom was silent a little 
while before he went on. 

A good while ago, my uncle Glegg lent me a little money 
to trade with, and that has answered. I have three hundred 
and twenty pounds in the bank.” 

His mother’s arms were round his neck as soon as the last 
words were uttered, and she said, half- crying — 

O, my boy, I knew you’d make i very thing right again, when 

you got a man.” 

Hut his father was silent t the flood of emotion hemmed in all 
power of speech. Both Tom and aggie were struck with fear 
lest the shock of joy might even be fatal. But the blessed relief 
of tears came. The broad chest heaved, the muscles of the face 
gave w'ay, and the grey-haired man burst into loud Sobs. Ihe 
fit of weeping gradually subsided, and he sat quiet, recovering 
the regularity of hb breathing. At last he looked up at his 

wife and said, in a gentle tone — 

Bessy, you must come and kiss me now— the lad li^s made 
you amends. You’ll see a bit o’ comfort again, belike. 

When she bad kissed him, and be had held her hand a minute, 

hb thoughts went back to the money. ^ 

“ I wish you’d brought me the money to look at, Tom,^ he 
said, fingering the sovereigns on the table ; ” I should ha felt 
surer.** 

“ You shall see it to-morrow, father,” said Tom. ” My uncle 
Deane has appouited the creditors to meet to-morrow at the 
Golden Lion, and he has ordered a dinner for them at two 
o’clock. My uncle Glegg and he vdM both bo there. It was 
advertised in the AleMenyer on Saturday. 
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‘‘ Tlicn Wakcm knows on't ' said Mr TulHvcr> his eye kin- 
dling with triumphant fire. Ah ! ’* he went on, with a long- 
drawn guttural enunciation, Liking out his snuff-box, the only 
luxury he had left himself, and tapping it with soinothing of his 
old air of <lo5ancc — ‘‘ I'll get from under Aiw thumb now — 
though I mujuf leave tli old mili 1 thought I could ha* held 
out to die here — but I can’t We've got a gloss o’ no- 

thing in the house, have we, Bessy?” 

^‘Yes,” said Mrs TuUiver, drawing out her much-reduced 
bunch of keys, “ there’s some brandy sister Deaue brought me 
when I was ill/’ 

“ Get it mo, then, get it me. I feel a bit weak.” 

'‘Tom, my lad/’ he said, in a stronger voice, when he hod 
taken some brandy-and-water, ** you shall make a speech to ’em. 
ru tell ’em it’s you as got the best part o’ the money. They’ll 
see I’m honest at last, and ha’ got an honest son. Ah ! Wakcm 
’ud bo fine and glad to have a son like mine — a fine straight 
fellow — i’stead o’ that poor crooked creatur! You’ll prosper i’ 
the world, my lad ; you’ll maybe sec the day when Wakcm and 
his son ’uU bo a round or two below you. You’ll like enough 
be ta’en into partnership, ns your uncle Deano was before you — 
yoiiro in the right way for’t ; and then there’s nothing to hin- 

<ler y<mr getting rich And if ever you’re rich enough— 

mind this — tiy and get th’ old mill again.” 

Mr Tullivcr threw himself back in his chair : his mind, which 
had so long been the homo of nothing but bitter discontent and 
foreboding, suddenly filled, by the magic of joy, with visions of 
good fortune. But some subtle influence prevented him from 
foreseeing the good fortune as happening to himself. 

‘‘Shako hands wi’ me, iny lad,” he said, suddenly putting 
out his hand. It’s a groat thing wlicn a man con be proud as 
he’s got a good son. I’ve had Maf luck,” 

Tom never lived to taste another moment so delicious as that; 
and Moggie couldn’t help forgetting her own grievances. Tom 
trojf good ; and in the sweet humility that springs in us all in 
moments of true ndinimtion and gratitude, she felt that the 
faults ho had to pardon in her had never been rodcomed, as his 
faults were. She felt no jealousy this evening that, for first 
time, she seemed to bo thrown into the background in her father’s 
mind. 

There was much more talk before bed-time. Mr Tulliver 
naturally wanU^d to hear all the particulars of Tom’s trading 
adventures, and he listened with growing excitement and delight. 
He was curious to know what had boon said on Qwevy occasion 
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— if possible, wlint had been thought; and Bob Jakin’s part in 
the business thre%v him into peculiar outbursts of sympathy with 
the triumphant knowingness of that remarkable packman. Bob’s 
juvenile history, so far as it had come under Mr TuUiver’s kiiow- 
I^ge, was recalled with that sense of astonishing pnunise it 
displayed, which is obseiwablc in all reminisccDces of the child- 
hood of great men. 

It was well that there was this interest of narrative to keep 
under the vague but fierce sense of triumph over Wakeni, which 
would otherwUe have been the channel his joy would have 
rushed into with dangerous force. Even as it was, that feeling 
from time to time gave threats of its ultimate mastery, in sudden 
bursts of irrelevant exclamation. 

It was long before Mr TuUiver got to sleep that night, and 
the sleej), when it came, was filled with vi\’id dreams. At half- 
five o’clock in the morning, when Mrs Txilliver wius already 
rising, he alarmed her by starting up with a sort of smothered 
shout, and looking round in a bewildered way at the walls of 
the bedroom. 

“ Wliat’s the matter, Mr TuUiver 1 ” said his wife. Ife looked 
at her, still with a puxzled expression, and said at last — 

“ Ah ! — I was dreaming .... did I make a noise i ... . 

1 thought I’d got hold of him.” 


CHAPTER VTT 

A DAY OP BECKOKINO 

Me Tdlliver was an essentially sober man — able to take his 
glass and not averse to it, but never exceeding the bounds of 
moderation. He had naturally an active Hotspur temperament, 
which did not crave liquid fire to set it a-glow; his impetuosity 
was usually equal to an exciting occasion without any such rein- 
forcements; and his desire for the brandy-and-water implied that 
the too sudden joy hod fallen with a dangerous shock on a frame 
depressed by four years of gloom and unaccustomed hard fare. 
But that first doubtful tottering moment passed, he seemed to 
gather strciigtli with his gathering excitement; and the -next 
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day, when he wa.^ seated at table wrth his creditors, his eye 
kindling and his cheek flxished wdth the consciousness that he 
was a\)out to make an honourable figure once more, he looked 
more like the proud, confident, warm-hearted and wann-tempered 
Tulliver of old times, than might have seemed possible to any 
one w’ho had met him a week before, riding along as had been 
his wont for the last four years since the sense of failure and debt 
had been upon him — \rith his head hanging down, casting brief, 
unwilling looks on thase who forced themselves on his notice- 
He made his speech, ns^icrting his honest principles with his old 
confident eagerness, alluding to the rascals and the luck that 
had l>ccn against him, but that he had triumphed over, to some 
extent, by hard efforts and the aid of a good son ; and winding 
up with the story of how Tom had got the best part of the need- 
ful money. But the streak of irritation and hostile triumph 
seemed to melt for a little while into purer fatherly pride and 
j)lcasure, when, Tom's health having been proposed, and uncle 
Deane having taken occasion to say a few words of eulogy on 
his gencnil character and conduct, Tom himself got up and 
made the single speech of his life. It could hardly have been 
briefer : he thanked the gentlemen for the honour they had 
done him. Ho was glad that he had been able to help his father 
in proving his integrity and regaining his honest name; and, for 
his own part, ho hoped he should never undo that work and 
disgrace that name. But the applause that followed was so 
great, and Tom looked so gentlemanly as well as tall and straight, 
that Mr Tulliver remarked, in an explanatory manner, to his 
friends on his right and left, that he had spout a deal of money 
on his son's education. 

The party broke up in very sober fashion at five o'clock. Tom 
I'omained in St Ogg's to attend to some business, and Mr Tulliver 
mounted his horse to go home, and describe the memorable 
things that had been said and done, to ** poor Bessy and the 
little wench." The air of excitement that hung about him was 
but faintly due to good cheer or any stimulus but the potent 
W’ino of triumphant joy. Ho did not choose any back street to- 
day, but rode slowly, with uplifted head and free glances, along 
the principal street all the way to the bridge. Why did ho not 
happen to meet Wakem I The want of that coincidence vexed 
him, and set his mind at work in an irritating >vay. Perhaps 
Wakem was gone out of town tonlay on purpose to avoid seeing 
or hearing anything of an honourable action, which might well 
cause him some unpleasant twinges. If Wakem’ wore to meet 
him then, Mr Tulliver would look straight at him, and the rascal 
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would perhaps be forsaken a little by Ins cool domineering im- 
pudence. He would know by-and-by that an lionest man was 
not going to serve /iim any longer, and lend his honesty to fill a 
pocket already over-full of dishonest gains. J\‘rhap3 the luck 
was beginning to tunv.; perhaps the devil didn't always hold the 
beat cards in this world. 

Simmering in this way, Tulliver appn>ached the yard-gates 
of Dorlcote ilill, near enougli to see a well-known figure coming 
out of them on a fine black horse. They met about fifty yards 
from the gates, between the great chestnuts and elms and the 
high bank. 

“Tulliver,” s;iid Wakem, abruptly, in a haughtier tone than 
usual, “ what a fool's trick you <IiJ — spreading those hard lunip^ 
on that Fur Close. I told you how it would be ; but you men 
never learn to farm with any method.” 

“Oh !” said Tulliver, smidc-nly boiling up. “Get somebody 
else to farm for you, then, as ’ll ask ^ou to teach him.” 

“You have been drinking, I suppose,” said Wakem, really 
believing that this was the meaning of I'uUiver’s flushed fuco 
and sparkling eyes, 

“No, I’ve not been drinking,” said Tulliver; “I want no 
drinking to helj) me make up iny mind as I’ll serve no longer 
under a scoundrel.” 

“ Very well ! you may leave my premises to-morrow, then : 
hold your insolent tongue and let me jiass.” (Tulliver was 
backing his horse across the road to hem Wakem in.) 

“No, I shan't let you pass,” said Tulliver, getting fiercer. 
“I shall tell you what I think of you first, "iou re too big a 
ra.skiU to get banged — you’re . . 

“ Let me pa.ss, you ignorant brute, or I’ll ride over you.” 

ilr Tulliver, spurring his horse and raising bis whip, ma«le a 
rush forward, and Wakein’s horse, rearing and staggering back- 
ward, threw hLs rider from the saddle and sent him sideways on 
the ground. Wakem lia<l had the presence of mind to loose the 
bridle at once, and ns the horse only sbiggercd a few puces and 
tlien stood still, lie might have risen nnd remounted without 
more inconvenience than a bruise and a shake. But before 
he could rise, Tulliver wa-s off his horse t<jo. The sight of the 
lung-hated predominant man down und in hU power, threw hint 
into a frenzy of triumphant vengeance, which seemed to give 
him preternatural agility and strength. He rushed on Wakem, 
who was in the act of trying to recover hi.s feet, grasped him by 
the left arm so as to prc*s.s SVakem’s whole weight on the right 
arm, which rested on the ground, and flogged him fiercely across 
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the back with bis riding-whip. Wakcm shouted for help, but 
no help came, until a woman's screaiii was heard, and the cry of 

“ Father, father !” , 

Suddenly, Wakcm felt, something had arrested Mr Tulhver s 
arm ; for the flogging ceased, and the grasp on hU own arm was 

relaxed. •!>*•* 

“Getaway with you — go!” said Ttillivcr, angnly. Hut it 

was not to Wakcm that he spoke. Slowly the lawyer rose, and, 
as ho turned his head, saw that Tulliver’s anns were being hold 
by a girl — rather by the fe;\r of hurting the girl that clung to 
him with all her young might. 

“O Luke — mother — come and help Mr Wakem ! Maggie 
cried. a.s she heard the longed-for footsteps, 

“ Help mo on to that low horse,” said Wakem to Luke, “then 
I shall perhaps manage : though — confound it — I think this arm 

IS sprained.” , 

With some difliculty, Wakcm wa-s heaved on to Tnlhver s 
horse. Then ho turned toward the miller and 8;ud, with white 
rage, “ You'll suffer for this, sir. Your daughter is a witness that 
you’ve as.saultcd me.” 

“ I don’t care," said Mr Tulliver, in a thick, fierce voice ; “ go 
and show your back, and tell ’em I thrashed you. Tell om 1 ve 
made things a bit more even i’ the world.” 

“ Ride iny horse homo with mo,” said Wakem to Luke. “ By 
the 'rofton Ferry — not through the town." 

“ Father, come in 1” said Moggie, imploringly. Then, seeing 
that Wakem had ridden off, and that no further violence was 
possible, she slackened her liold and burst into hysteric sob-s 
while poor Mrs Tulliver sto<ul by in silence, quivering with fear. 
But Maggie became conscious that as she was slackening her hold, 
her father wa.s beginning to grasp her and lean on her. The 
surprise checked her sobs. 

“ I feel ill— faintish,” ho said. “ Help mo in, Bessy— I’m 
giddy — I’ve a pain i’ the head.” 

He walked in slowly, propped by his wife and daughter, and 
tottered into his arm-chair. The nhno.st puqdo flush had given 
way to paleness, and his hand was cold. 

“Hadn’t we better send for the doctor t” said Mrs Tulliver. 

He seemed to be too faint and suffering to hear her ; hut 
presently, when she said to Maggie, “ Go and see for somebody 
to fetch the doctor,” ho looked up at her >vith full comprehension, 
and said, “ Doctor 1 no — no doctor. It’s my head — that’s all. 
Help mo to bc<l.” 

SjwI ending to the day that had risen on them all like a bo- 
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ginning of bettor times ! But mingled seed must bear a mingled 
crop, 

In half an hour after his father had Iftin down Tom came 
home. Bob Jakin was with him — come to congratulate “ the old 
master/' not without some excusable pride that he had had his 
share in bringing about Mr Tom’s good-luck ; and Tom had 
thought his father would like nothing letter, as a finish to the 
day, than a talk with Bob. But now Tom could only spend the 
evening in gloomy expectation of the unpleasant consequences 
that must follow on this mad outbreak of his father’s long- 
smothered hate. After the painful news had been told, he sat 
in silence : he had not spirit or inclination to tell his mother and 
sister an3rthing about the dinner — they hardly cared to ask it. 
Apparently the mingled thread in the web of their life was so 
curiously twisted together, that there could be no joy without a 
sorrow coming close upon it. Tom w'as dejected by the thought 
that his exemplary effort must always be baffled by the wrong- 
doing of others : Maggie was living through, over and over 
agaui, the agony of the moment in which sbe had rushed to 
throw herself on her father’s arm — with a vague, shuddering 
foreboding of wretched scenes to come. Not one of the three 
felt any particular alarm about Mr Tullivcr’s health : the 
symptoms did not recall hJs former dangerous attack, and it 
seemed only a necessary consequence that bis violent passion 
and effort of strel]g^h, after many hours of unusual excitement, 
should have made him, feel ill Best would probably cure 
him. 

Tom, tired out by his active day, fell asleep soon, and slept 
soundly : it seemed to him as if he bad only just come to bed, 
when ho waked to see his mother standing by him in the grey 
light of early morning. 

** My boy, you must get up this minute : I’ve sent for tlie 
doctor, and your father wants you and Maggie to come to 
him.” 

** Is ho worse, mother?” 

** He’s been very ill all night with bis bead, but he doesn’t 
say it’s worse — be only said sudden, * Bessy, fetch the boy and 
girl Tell ’em to make haste.’ ” 

Maggie and Tom threw on their clothes hastily in the chill 
grey light, and reached their father’s room almost at the same 
moment. He was watching for them with an expression of pain 
on his brow, but with sharpened anxious consciousness in his 
eyes. Mrs Tiilliver stood at the foot of the bed, frightened and 
trembling, looking worn and aged from disturbed rest. Moggie 
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was at tho bedside first, but tier father’s glance was towards 

Tom, who cAtne and stood next to her. ^ 

Tom my lad, it's come upon me as I sban t get \ip agam 
This world’s been too many for me» my lad, but you vo 
done what you could to make things a bit even. Shake hands 
wi' me again, my lad, before 1 go away from you. 

The father and son clasped hands and looked at each other an 
instant. Then Tom said, tr>dng to speak firmly— 

** Have you any wish, father — that 1 can fiunl, when . • • 

“ Ay, my lad .... you’ll try and get the old mill back. ’ 

“ Yes, father.” . , v j 

“ And there’s your mother— you’ll try and make her amends, 
aU you can, for my bad luck .... and there’s the little 

wench . . . .” 

Tho father turned hU eyes on Maggie with a still more eager 
look, while she, with a bursting heart, sank on her knees, to be 
closer to tho dear, time-worn face which had been present with 
her through long years, as the sign of her deepest love and hard- 

est trial. . . - . 

** You must take care of her, Tom • • « * don t you fret, my 
wench .... there’ll come somebody asMl love you and take 
your part .... and you must be good to her, my lad. I wa.s 
good to my sister. Kiss me, Maggie .... Come, Bessy. 

, . . . You’ll manage to pay for a brick grave, Tom, so as your 

mother and me can He together. ’ 

He looked away from them all when he had said this, and lay 
silent for some minutes, while they stood watching him, not 
daring to move. The morning light was growing clearer for 
them, and they could see the heaviness gathering in his face, 
and the dulness lu his eyes. But at last he looked towards Tom 
and said — 

“ I had my turn — I beat him. That was nothing but fair, I 
never wanted anything but what was fair.*^ 

‘•But, father, dear father,” said Magido, an unspeakable 
anxiety predominating over her gnef, ** you forgive him you 
forgive every one now 

Ho did not move his eyes to look at her, but he said— 

No, niy wench. I don’t forgive him. . . • * What a forgiv- 
ing to do t I can’t love a raskiU • . . 

His voice had become thicker; but he wanted to say more, 
and moved bis lips again and again, struggling in vain to speak. 
At length tho words forced their way. 

Docs God forgive raskilla 1 . • . . but if He does, He won’t 
bo hard wi’ me.’’ 
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His hands moved uneasily, as if he wanted them to remove 
some obstruction that weighed uj>on liiuL Two or three times 
there fell from him some broken words — 

This world’s . • . . too many .... honest man .... 
puzzling 

Soon they merged into mere mutterings; the eyes bad ceased 
to discern ; and then came the final silence. 

But not of death. For an hour or more the ehest heaved, the 
loud hard breathing continued, getting gradually slower, as the 
cold dews gathered on the brow. 

At last there was total stillness, and poor TulHver’s dimly- 
lighted soul had for ever ceased to be vexed with the painful 
riddle of this world. 

Help was come now: Luke and his wife were there, and Mr 
TumbuU had arrived, too late for eveiytliiiig but to say, ^^This 
is death.** 

Tom and Maggie went down -stairs together into the room where 
their father’s place was empty. Their eyes turned to the same 
spot, and Maggie spoke : 

“Tom, forgive me — let us always love each other;” and they 
clung and wept together. 




BOOK SIXTH 


THE GREAT TEMPTATION 




CHAPTER I 


A DUET IN PARADISE 


The woll-furnishcd drawing-room, vnih the o|>cq grand piano, 
and the pleasant outlook down a sloping garden to a boat-house 
by the side of the Floss, is Mr Deane’s. The neat little lady 
in meurning, whose light-brown ringlets are falling over the 
coloured embroidery with which her fingers arc busy, is of 
course Lucy Deane; and the fine young man who is leaning 
down from lus chair to snap the scissors in the extremely ab* 
breviated face of the ** King Charles lying on the young lady’s 
feet, is no other than Mr Stephen Guest, whose diamond ring, 
attar of roses, and air of nonchalant leisure, at twelve o’clock in 
the day, are the graceful and odoriferous result of the largest 
oil-mill and the most extensive wharf in St Ogg's. There is an 
apparent triviality in the action with the scissors, but your dis- 
cemmcDt perceives at once that there is a design in it which 
makes it eminently worthy of a large* headed, long- limbed young 
man ; for you see that Lucy wants the scissors, and is compelled, 
reluctant as she may be, to shake her ringlets back, raise her 
soft hazel eyes, smile playfully down on tlic face that is so very 
nearly on a level with her knee, and, holding out her little sbell- 
pink palm, to say — 

“ My scissors, ple^tsc, if you can renounce the great pleasure 
of persecuting my poor Minny/* 

The foolish scissors have slipped too far over the knuckles, it 
seems, and Hercules holds out his entrapped fingers hopelessly. 

Confound the scissors ! The oval lies the wrung way, 
Please, draw them off for ina^* 

“ Draw them off with your other hand/* says Miss Lucy, 
roguishly. 

** O, but that’s my left hand: I’m not left-handed.” Lucy 
laughs, and the scissors are drawn off with gentle touches from 
tiny tips, which naturally dispose Mr Stephen for a repetition 
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da rnpn. Accordingly, he watches for the release of the scissors, 
that ho may get them into his possession again. 

“ No, no,” said Lucy, sticking them in her band, “you shall 
not have my scissors again — you have strained them alrcivdy. 
Now don't set Minny growling again. Sit up and behave 
properly, and then I will tell you some news.” 

“What is that!” said Stephen, throwing himself back and 
hanging his right arm over the corner of his chair. He might 
have been sitting for his portrait, which would have represented 
a rather striking young man of fivc-and-twenty, with a square 
forehead, short dark-brown hair standing erect, Nvith a slight 
wave at the end, like a thick crop of com, and a half-anient, 
half-sarcastic glance from under his well-marked horizontal eye- 
brows. “ Is it very imj>ortant news?” 

“ Yes — very. Guess.” 

You are going to change Minny’s diet, and give him three 
ratafias soaked in a dessert-spoonful of cream daily 1 ” 

“ Quite wrong.” 

“Well, then, Dr Kenn has been preaching against buckram, 
and you ladies have all been sending him a round-robin, saying 
— ‘ This is a hard doctrine ; who can bear it 1 ’ ” 

“ For shame ! ” said Lucy, adjusting her little month gravely. 
“ It is rather dull of you not to guess my news, because it is 
about something I mentioned to you not very long ago.” 

“ But you have mentioned many things to mo not long ago. 
Does your feminine tyranny require that when you say the thing 
you mean is one of several things, I should know it immediately 
by that mark ? ” 

“ Yes, I know you think I am silly.” 

“ I think you are perfectly charming.” 

“ And my silliness is part of my charm 1” 

“ I didn't say that." 

“ But I know you like women to bo rather insipid. Philip 
Wnkem betrayed you : ho said so on© day when you were not 
hero.” 

** O, I know Phil is 6crcc on that point ; ho makes it quite a 
personal matter. I think he must be love-sick for some unknown 
lady — some exalted Beatrice whom he met abroad.” 

“ By the by 1 ” said Lucy, pausing in her work, “ it has just 
occurred to me that I have never found out whether my cousin 
Moggie ^vill object to see Philip, os her brother docs. Tom will 
not enter a room where Philip is, if ho knows it : perhaps Mag- 
gie may be tho same, and then wo shan't be able to sing our 
glees — shall we I” 
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Wiat ! is your cousin coming to stay with you 1 ** said 
Stephen, yvith a look of slight annoyance. 

Yes ; that was my news, which you have forgotten- She’s 
going to leave her situation, where she has been nearly two 
years, poor thing — ever since her father’s death ; and she will 
stay with mo a month or two^inany months, I hope.” 

And am I bound to be pleased at that news 1 ” 

no, not at all,” said Lucy, with a little air of piefue. “/ 
am pleased, but that, of course, is no reason why you should be 
pleased- There is no girl in the world 1 love so well as my 
cousin Maggie.” 

And you will be inseparable, I suppose, Avhen she comes. 
There will be no possibility of a tete^d-lcie with you any more, 
unless yon can find an admirer for her, who will pair off with 
her occasionally. ^Vhat is the ground of dislike to Philip 1 He 
might have been a resource.” 

‘‘ It is a family quarrel with Philip’s father. There were ve^ 
painful circumstances, 1 believe. I never quite understood them, 
or knew them all. My uncle TuUiver was unfortunate and lost 
all his property, and I think he considered Mr Wakem was 
somehow the cause of it. Mr Wakem bought Dorlcote Mill, my 
uncle’s old place, where he always livei You mxist remember 
my uncle TxiUiver, don’t you 1” 

No,” said Stephen, with rather supercilious indifference. 
** I’ve always known the name, and I daresay I knew the 
man by sight, apart from his name. I know half the names 
and faces in the neighbourhood in that detached, disjointed 
way.” 

‘‘ He was a very hot-tempered man. I remember, when I 
was a little girl, and used to go to see my cousins, he often 
frightened me by talking as if he w*ero angry. Papa told me 
there was a dreadful quarrel, the very day V>cfore my uncle’s 
death, between him and Mr Wakem, but it was hushed up. 
That was when you were in London. Papa says my uncle was 
quite mistaken in many ways: his mind had become embittered. 
But Tom and Maggie must natuially feel it very painful to be 
reminded of these things. They have had so much — so very 
much trouble. Maggie was at school with roe six years ago, 
when she was fetched away because of her father’s misfortunes, 
and she has hardly had any pleasure since, I think. She has 
been in a dreary situation in a school since uncle’s death, be- 
cause she is determined to be independent, and not live with 
aunt Pullet ; and I could hardly wish her to come to me then, 
because dear mamma was ill, and everything was so sad. That 
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is why I want her to come to me now, and have a long, long 

holiday.” . r, , i i • 

“ Very sweet and angelic of you,” said Stephen, looking at 

her with an admiring smile ; ” and all the more so if she has the 
conversiitional qualities of her mother.” 

“ Poor aunty ! You are cruel to ridicule her. She is very 
valuable to me, I know. She manages the house beautifully— 
much better than any stranger would — and she was a great com- 
fort to me in mamma’s illness.” 

“ Yes, but in point of companionship, one would prefer that 
she should be represented by her brandy-cherries and cream- 
cakes. I think with a shudder that her daughter will always 
be present in person, and have no agreeable proxies of that kind 
— a fat, blonde girl, with round blue eyes, who will stare at us 
silentlv.” 

“O'yes!” exclaimed Lucy, laughing wickedly and clapi)ing 
her hand.s, “ that is just my cousin >faggie. You must have 
seen her ! ” 

“ No, indeed : I’m only guessing what Mis TuUiver’s daughter 
must be ; and then if she is to banish Philip, our only apology 
for a tenor, that wdll Imj an additional bore.” 

“ But I hope that may not be. I think I will ask you to c^l 
on Philip and tell him Maggie is coming to-morrow. He is quite 
aware of Tom’s feeling, and always keeps out of his way ; so he 
will understand, if you tell him, that I asked you to warn him 
not to come until I write to ask him.” 

“ I think you hod better write a pretty note for me to take : 
Phil is so sensitive, you know, the least thing might frighten 
him off coming at aU, and we had hard work to get him. I can 
never induce him to come to the Park : ho doesn’t like my 
Bisters, I think. It is only y<»ur faiiiy touch that can lay his 
ruffled feathers.” 

Stephen mastered the little hand that was straying towards 
the table, and touched it lightly with his lips. Little Lucy felt 
very proud and happy. She and Stephen were in that stage of 
courtship which makes the most exquisite moment of youth, the 
freshest blossom-time of passion — when each is sure of the other’s 
love, but no fonnal declaration has been made, and all its mutual 
divination, exalting the most trivial word, the lightest gesture, 
into thrills delicate and delicious as wafted jasmine scent. Tlie 
explicitness of on engagement wears off this finest edge of 
susceptibility ; it is jasmine gathered and presented in a large 
bouquet. 

But it U really odd that you should have hit so exactly on 
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Magee’s appearance and manners,” said tbe cunning Lucy, 
moving to reach her desk, “ because she might liave been like 
her brother, you kuo%v ; and Tom has not round eyes ^ and he 
is as far as jmssible from staring at people.” 

“O, I supfKJse he is like the father: he seems to be as 
proud as Lucifer. Not a brilliant companion, though, I should 
think.” 

“ I like Tom. He gave me my Miuuy when I lost Lolo; and 
papa is very fund of him : he says Tom has excellent principles, 
it was through him that his father was able to pay all his debts 
before he died.” 

“ Oh, ah ; I’ve heard about that. I heard your father and 
mine talking about it a little while ago, after dinner, in one of 
their interminable discussions about business. They think of 
doing something for young Tuliiver: he saved them from a con 
sidemble loss by riding home in some marvellous way, like Tur- 
pin, to bring them news about the sto]>page of a bank, or some- 
thing of that sort. But I was ratlier drowsy at the time.” 

Stephen rose from his seat, and sauntered to the piano, hum- 
ming in falsetto, “Graceful Consort,” as he turned over the 
volume of “The Creation,” which stood o])en on the desk. 

“ Come and sing this,” he said, when he saw Lucy rising. 

“ What 1 ‘Graceful Consort?’ I don’t think it suits your 
voice,” 

“ Never mind ; it exactly suits my feeling, which, Philip will 
have it, i.s the grand element of good singing. 1 notice men 
with indifTerent voices are usually of that opinion.” 

“ Philip burst into one of his invectives against ‘ The Creation’ 
the other day,” said Lucy, seating herself at the piano. “ He 
says it has a sort of sugared complacency and flattering make- 
believe in it, as if it were written for tbe birthday fete of a 
German Qrand-Duke.” 

" O pooh ! He is tbe fallen Adam with a soured temper. 
We are Adam and Eve unfollen, in paradise. Now, then — 
the recitative, for the sake of the moral. You will sing the 
whole duty of woman — ‘ And from obedience grows my pride 
and happiness.’ ” 

“ O no, I shall not respect an Adam who drags the tempo, as 
you will,” said Lucy, beginning to play the duet 

Surely tbe only courtship unshaken by doubts and fears, 
must be that in which the lovers can sing together. The sense 
of mutual fitness that springs from the two deep notes fulfilling 
expectation just at the right moment between the notes of the 
silvery soprano, from the perfect accord of descending thirds 
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and fifths, from the preconcerted loving chose of a fugue, is likely 
enough to supersede any immediate demand for less impassioned 
furins of agreement The contralto will not care to catechise the 
bass ; the tenor will foresee no embarrassing dearth of remark 
in evenings spent with the lovely soprano. In the provincCsS, 
too, where music was so scarce in that remote time, how could 
the musical people avoid falling in love with each other 1 Even 
political principle must have been in danger of relaxation under 
such circumstances ; and the violin, faithful to rotten boroughs, 
must have been tempted to fraternise in a demoralising way with 
a reforming violoncello. In this case, the linnet^ throated so- 
prano, and the full-toned bass, singing, 

WitU lhe« Ocllaht U ercr Titw, 

With thee U Ufe inceseaat hUse,** 

believed what they sang all the more because they sang it. 

“Now for RaphaoVs great song,“ said Lucy, when they had 
finished the duet. “ You do the * heavy beasts ' to perfection/^ 

“That sounds complimentarj*/’ said Stephen, looking at his 
watch. “By Jove, iVs nearly half-past one. Well, I can just 
sing this/* 

Stei)hcn delivered with admirable case the deep notes repre- 
senting the tread of the heavy beasts : but when a singer has an 
audience of two, there is room for divided sentiments. Minny’s 
mistress was charmed ; but Minny, who had intrenched himself, 
trembling, in his basket as soon as the music began, found this 
thunder so Little to his taste that ho leaped out and scampered 
under the remotest chtffontf^ref as the most eligible place in 
which a small dog could await the crack of doom. 

“ Adieu, * graceful consort,’ said Stephen, buttoning his coat 
across when ho had done singing, and smiling down from his 
tall height, with the air of rather a patronising lover, at the little 
lady on the music-stool. “ My bliss is not incessant, for I must 
gallop homo. I promised to bo there at lunch/’ 

“ You will not bo able to call on Philip, then f It is of no 
consequence : I have said everything in my note.” 

*^You will bo engaged with your cousin to-morrow, I sup- 
pose 1 ” 

** Yes, wc are ^oing to have a little family-party. My cousin 
Tom will dine with us ; ond poor ounty will have her two chil- 
dren together for the first time. It will be very pretty ; I think 
a great deal about it.” 

“ But I may come the next day t ” 

“ O yes t Como and bo introduced to my cousin Maggie — 
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though you can hardly be said not to have seen her, you have 
described her so 

“ Ciood-bye, then/' And there was that slight pressure of the 
hands, and monicnUxry nieutiiigof the eyes, which will often leave 
a little lady with a slight Hush and suiile on her face that do not 
subside iintne<liately when the door is closed, and with an in- 
clination to walk up and down the ro<iin rather than to seat herself 
quietly at her embroidery, or other rational and improving occu- 
pation. At least this was the effect on Lucy ; and you will not, 
I hope, consider it an indication of vanity predominating over 
more tender impulses, that she just glanced in the chimney-glass 
as her walk brought her near it. The desire to know that one 
has not looked an absolute fright during a few hours of con- 
versation, may be construed as lying within the bonds of a 
laudable benevolent consideration for others. And Lucy had so 
much of this benevolence in her nature that 1 am inclined to 
think her small egoisms were impregnated with it, just as there 
are people not altogether unknown to you, whose small benevo- 
lences have a predominant and somewhat rank odour of egoism. 
Even now, that she is walking up and down with a little triuin- 
]>hant flutter of her girlish heart at the sense that she is loved by 
the person of chief consequence in her small world, you may see 
in her hazel eyes an ever-present sunny benignity, in which the 
momentary harmless flashes of |>crsonal vanity are ejuite lost ; 
and if she is hap})y in thinking of her lover, it is because the 
thought of him mingles readily with all the gentle affections and 
good-natured ofticcs with wJuch she fills her peaceful days. Even 
now, her mind, with that instantaneous alternation which makes 
two currents of feeling or imagination seem simultaneous, is 
glancing continually from Stephen to the preparations she has 
only half finished in Maggie^s room. Cousin Maggie should be 
treated as well as the grandest lady -visitor — nay, better, for she 
should have Lucy^a best prints and drawings in her bedroom, 
and the very finest bouquet of spring flowers on her table. Mag- 
gie would enjoy all that — she was so fond of pretty things 1 
And there was poor aunt Tulliver, that no one made any account 
of — she was to bo surprised with the present of a cap of super- 
lative quali^, and to have her health drunk in a gratifying 
manner, for which Lucy was going to lay a plot with her father 
this evening. Clearly, she had not time to indulge in long 
reveries about her own happy love-affairs. With this thought 
she walked towards the door, but paused there. 

What^B the matter, then, Minnyl’’ she said, stooping in 
answer to some whimpering of that small quadruped, and lifting 
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his glossy head against her pink cheek. “ Di»l you tliink I was 
going without you? Come, then, let u.s go and see .Sinbad.” 

Sinbad was Ltjcy's che.stnut horse, that she always fed with 
her own hand when he was turned out in the iMddock. She 
was fond of feeding dependent creatures, and knew tl>e private 
tastes of all the animals about the house, deligliting iu the little 
rippling sounds of her canaries when their beaks were busy with 
fresh seed, and in the small nibbling pleasures of certain animals 
which, lest she should appear too triWal, I will here call “ the 
more familiar rodents.” 

Was not Stephen Guest right in his decided opinion that this 
slim maiden of eighteen was quite the sort of wife a man would 
not be likely to repent of marrjnng? — a woman who was loving 
and thoughtful for other women, not giving them Judas-kisses 
with eyes askance on their welcome defects, but with real care 
and vision for their half-hidden pains and mortifications, with 
long ruminating enjoyment of little pleasures prepared for them 1 
Perhaps the emphasis of his admiration did not fall precisely on 
this rarest quality in her — perhaps bo approved his own choice 
of her chiefly because she did not strike him as a remarkable 
rarity. A man likes his wife to be pretty : well, Lucy was 
pretty, but not to a maddening extent. A man likes his wife 
to be accomplished, gentle, afTectionatc, and not stupid ; and 
Lucy had all these qualifications. Stephen was not surprised 
to find himself in love with her, and was conscious of excellent 
judgment in preferring her to Miss Lcybum, the daughter of 
the county member, although Lucy was only the daughter of 
his father’s 8ubor»iinate partner; besides, ho had had to defy 
and overcome a slight unwillingness and disappointment in his 
father and sisters — a circumstance which gives n young man an 
agreeable consciousness of his own dignity. Stephen was aware 
that he bad sense and independence enough to choose the wnfo 
who was likely to make him happy, unbiassed by any indirect 
considerations. He meant to choose Lucy : she was a little 
darling, and exactly the sort of woman ho hud always most 
admired. 
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>IRST IMPRESSIONS 

“ He is very clever, Maggie,” said Lucy. She was kneeling on 
a footstool at Maggie’s feet, after placing that dark lady in the 
large crimson-velvet chair. “ I feel sure you will like him. I 
hope you will” 

“I shall bo very difficult to please,” feaid Moggie, smiling, and 
holding up one of Lucy’s long curls, that the sunlight might 
shine through it. ” A gentleman who thinks he is good enough 
for Lucy must expect to be sharply criticised.” 

“ Indeed, he’s a great deal too g<K>d for me. And sometimes, 
when he is away, 1 almost think it can’t really be that he loves 
Die. But I can never doubt it when he is with me — thpugh I 
couldn’t bear any one but you to know that I feel in that wav. 

uggie. 

** Oh, then, if I disapprove of him you can give him up, since 
you are not engaged,’* said Maggie, with playful gravity. 

I would rather not be engaged. When people arc engaged, 
they begin to think of being married soon,*' said Lucy, too 
thoroughly preoccupied to notice Maggie’s joke ; and 1 should 
like everything to go on for a long while just as it is. Some- 
timed 1 am quite frightened lest Stephen should say that he has 
spoken to papa; and from something that fell from papa the 
other day, I feel sure he and Mr Guest arc expecting that. And 
Stephen’s sisters are very civil to me now. At Hrst, 1 think 
they didn’t like his paying me attention ; and that was natural. 
It doefi seem out of keeping that 1 should ever live in a great 
place like the Park House — such a little insignificant thing us I 
am/’ 

But people arc not expected to be large in proportion to the 
houses they live in, like snails/’ said Maggie, laughing. Pray, 
are Mr Quest’s sisters giantesses 1 ” 

O no ; and not handsome — that is, not very,” said Lucy, 
halLpenitent at this uncharitable remark. 

But /le is — at least he is generally considered very hand- 
some.” 

Though you are unable to share that opinion 1” 

O, I don’t know/’ said Lucy, blushing pink over brow and 
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neck. “ It is a bad plan to raise expectation ; yon will perhaps 
be disappointed. But I have prepared a charming surprise for 
him; I shall have a glorious laugh against him. I shall not 
tell you what it is, though.” 

Lucy rose from her knees and went to a little distance, hold- 
ing her i>retty head on one side, a.s if she ha«l been arranging 
Maggie for a portrait, and wished to judge of the general etfect. 

“ Stand up a moment, Maggie.” 

“ What is your plea.sure now t ” said Maggie, smiling languidly 
a-s she rose from her chair and looked down on her slight, aerial 
cousin, whose figure was quite subordinate to her faultless drapery 
of silk and crape. 

Lucy kept her contemplative attitude a moment or two in 
silence, and then said — 

“ I can’t think what witchery it is in you, Maggie, that makes 
you look best in shabby clothes ; though you really must have a 
new dress now. But do you know, last night I was trying t<» 
fancy you in a handsome fashionable dress, and do what 1 would, 
that old limp merino would come back as the only right thing 
for you. I wonder if Mario Antoinette looked all the grander 
when her gown was darned at the elbows. Now, if I were to 
put anything shabby on, 1 should be quite unnoticeable — I should 
bo a mere mg.” 

“O, quite,” said Maggie, with mock gra>ity. “You would 
bo liable to be swept out of the room with the cobwebs and 
carpet-dust, and to fin«i yourself under the grate, like Cinderella. 
Mayn’t I sit down now ?” 

“Yes, now you may,” said Lucy, laughing. Then, with an 
air of serious reflection, xinfastening her largo jet brooch, “ But 
you must change brooches, Moggie ; that Uttlo butterfly looks 
silly on you 1 ” 

“But won’t that mar the charming effect of my consistent 
shnbbincss 1 ” said Maggie, seating herself submissively, while 
Lucy knelt again and unfastened the contemptible butterfly. 
“ I wish my mother wore of your opinion, for she was fretting 
last night because this is my best frock. I’ve been saving my 
money to pay for some lessons : I shall never get a better situa- 
tion without more accomplishments.” 

Maggie gave a little sigh. 

“ Now, don’t put on that sad look again,” said Lucy, pinning 
the large brooch below Maggie’s fine throat. “ You’re forgetting 
that you’ve left that dreary schoolroom behind you, and have no 
little girls’ clothes to mend.” 

“ Yes,” smd Moggie. “ It is with mo as I used to thinlr it 
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vroxud be with the poor une.vj' white benr I saw at the show. 
I thought he must have got so stupid with the habit of turning 
backwards and forwards in that narrow space, that he would keep 
doing it if they set him free. One gets a bad habit <if beiii*' 
unha|>py.’' ® 

‘‘ jhit I sliall put you tinkler a discipline of pleasure that will 
make you lose that bail habit,'* s:iid Lucy, sticking the black 
butterrty absently in her own collar, while her eyes met Maggie's 
affectionately. 

‘‘ \ ou dear, tiny thing/* said Maggie, in one of her bursts of 
lo\'ing admiration, ‘‘you enjoy other people's happinc/vs so much, 
I believe you would do without aiu^of your own. I wish I were 
like you/* 

Tve never been tried in that way,” said Lucy. I’ve always 
been so happy. £ don’t know whether I could bear much 
trouble ; I never had any but poor mamma’s death. You hove 
been tried, Maggie; and Tin sure you feel for other people quite 
as much as I do.** 

“ No, Lucy,” said >faggic, shaking her head slowly, “ I don’t 
enjoy their happiness as you do — else I should be more contented. 

I <lo feel for them wdicii they arc in trouble ; I don’t think I 
could ever bear to make any one f/#djappy ; and yet I often hate 
myself, bcc.'mso I get angry soinetitncs at the sight of ]ia]>]>y 
people. I think I get wi>rac as I get older — niorcselhslu That 
Bccrns very dreaflful.” 

“Now. Maggie !” 8.nid Lucy, in a tone of remonstrance, “I 
don’t believe a word of tluit. It is all a gloomy fancy — just 
because you arc deprosscil by a dull, wearisome life.** 

“Well, perhaps it is,” saiil Maggie, resolutely clearing away 
the clouds from her face with a bright smile, and throwing her- 
self backward in her chair. “ Peril aps it comes from the school 
diet — watery riccquidding spiced with Pinnoclc Let us liopc it 
will give way before my mother’s custnnls and this charming 
Geoffrey Crayon.” 

Maggie took up the “Sketch Rook,” which lay by her on the 
table. 

“ Do I look fit to be seen with this little brooch ?” said Lucy, 
going to survey the effect in the chimncy-glass. 

“ O no, Mr Quest will be obliged to go out of the room again 
if he sees you in it. Pray make haste and put another on.” 

Lucy hurried out of the room, but Maggie did not take the 
opportunity of opening her book : she let it fall on her knees, 
while her oyes wandered to the window, where she could see the 
Bunslune falling on the rich clumps of spring flowers and on the 
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long hedge of laurels — and beyond, the silver>* breadth of the 
dear old Floss, that at this distance seemed to be sleeping in a 
morning holi<lay. The sweet fresh garden-scent came through 
the open window, and the birds were busy flitting an<\ alighting, 
gurgling and singing. Yet Maggie s eyes began to fill with tears. 
The sight of the old scenes had made the rush of memories so 
jjainful, that oven yestenlay she had only been able to rejoice in 
her mother's restored comfort and Tom’s brotherly friendliness 
as we rejoice in good news of frien<ls at a distance, rather than 
in the presence of a happiness which we share. Memory and 
imagination urged tipon her a sense of pri%'ation too keen to let 
her taste what was offered in the transient present : her future, 
.she thought, was likely to bo worse than her past, for after her 
years of contented renunciation, .she had slipped back into desire 
and longing : she found joyless days of distasteful occupation 
hanlor and harder — she fotind the image of the intense and varied 
life she yearned for, and despaired of, becoming more and more 
iinj)ortunatc. The .sound of the opening door roused her, and, 
ha.stily wiping away her tears, sho began to turn over the leaves 
of her book. 

“ There is one pleasure, 1 know, Maggie, that yottr deepest 
dismalncss will never resist,” said Lucy, beginning to s]>cak os 
soon a.s she entered the n>om. “ That is music, and I mean you 
to have quite a riotous feast of it, I mean you to get up your 
playing again, wlxich used to be so m\ich better than mine, when 
we were at Laccham.” 

” You would have laughed to see mo playing the little girls’ 
tunes over and over to them, when I took them to practice,” 
.said Maggie, “just for the sake of fingering the dear keys again. 
But I don’t know whether I could play anything more diffictUt 
now than ‘ Begone, dull care ! ’ ” 

“ I know what a wild state of joy you used to bo in when the 
glcc-mcn came round,” said Lucy, taking up her embroidery, 
“ and wo might linvc all those old glees that you used to love 
so, if I were certain that you don’t feel exactly as Tom does 
about some things.” 

“ I should have thought there was nothing you might be more 
certain of,” said Maggie, smiling. 

“ I ought rather to have said, one particular thing. Because 
if you feel just as ho does about that, we shall want our third 
voice. St Ogg’s is so miserably provided with musical gentle- 
men. There ore really only Stephen and Philip Wokem who 
have any knowledge of music, so os to be able to sing a 
part.” 
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Lucy liad looked up from her work as she uttered the last 
sentence, and saw that there was a change in Mag<rie *8 face. 

“ JJoes it hurt you Uy hear tlie name mentioned, "Maggie ? If 
it does, 1 will not sjK^ak of him agaiiu I know Tom will not 
fice him if he can avoid it.** 

•* I don’t fed at all as Tom docs on that subject,’* said Maggie, 
rising and going to the window as if she wanted to see more of 
the landscape. Tve always liked Pliilip Wakem ever since I 
was a little girl, and saw lain at Lortou. He was so good when 
Tom hurt hU foot.” 

O, I'm 80 glad !** said Lncy. “ Then you won't mind his 
coming sometimes, and we can have much more music than we 
could without him. I’m verj" fond of poor Philip, only I wish 
he were not so morbid about his deformity. I su|iposSe it his 
deformity that makes him so Sivd — and sometimes bitt^^r. It is 
certainly very piteous to see his poor little crooked body and 
pale face among great strong people.” 

But, Lucy,” said Maggie, trying to arrest the prattling 
stream .... 

“All, there is the door-belL That must he Stephen,” Lucy 
went on, not noticing Maggie’s faint oifort to speak. “ One of 
the things I most admire in Stephen is, that he makes a greater 
friend of Philip than any one.’* 

It was too late fur Maggie to speak now : the drawing-room 
door was opening, and Minny was already growling in a small 
way at the entrance of a tall gentleman, who went up to Lucy 
and took her hand with a half-politc, half-tender glance and 
tone of inquiry, which seemed to indicate that he was uncon- 
scious of any other presence. 

^*Let me introduce you to my cousin, Mias Tullivcr,** said 
Lucy, turning with wicked enjoyment towards Maggie, who now 
approached from the farther window. ^^This is I^lr Stephen 
Guest.** 

For one instant Stephen could not conceal his astonishment 
at' the sight of this tall dark-eyed nymph with her jet-black 
coronet of hair ; the next, Maggie felt herself, for the first time 
in her life, receiving the tribute of a very deep blush and a very 
deep bow from o person towards whom she herself was conscious 
of tinudity. This new experience was very agreeable to her — 
80 agreeable, that it almost effaced her previous emotion about 
Philip. There was a new brightness in her eyes, and a very 
becoming flush on her check, os she seated herself* 

“ I hope you perceive what a striking likeness you drew the 
day before yesterday,** said Lucy, with a pretty laugh of triumph. 
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She enjoyed her lover's coiifusi<m — the advantage wa5i usually 
on his side. 

This designing cousin of yours quite deceived me» Miss 
TuUivor/' said Stephen, seating himself hy Lucy, and sU>oping 
to play with Miniiy — only looking at Maggie furtively. “She 
said you had light hair ami blue eyus/’ 

“ Nay, it wjus you who si\id so, ’ remonstrated Lucy, “ 1 
only refrained from destroying your cmifidencc in your own 
sccuml-sighL'* 

“ I wi.sh I could alwaj's err in the same way/’ said Stephen, 
and find reality so much more beautiful than my preconcep- 
tions/* . 

“ Now you have proved yourself equal to the occ;ision, said 
Maggie, “ and said what it was incumbent on you to say under 
the circumstances.’* 

She flashed a slightly defiant look at him : it was clear to her 
that he had been dmwing a satirical portrait of her beforehand. 
Lucy Iiad said he was inclined to be satirical, and Maggie bad 
mentally supplied the addition — “ and rather conceited. 

“ An alarming amount of devil there/* %vaa Stephen s first 
thought The second, when she had bent over her work, was. 
“ I wish she would look at me again.” The next waste answer : 

** I suppose all phrases of mere compliment have their turn 
to be true. A man is occasionally grateful when he says ‘ thank 
you.* It*s rather hard upon him that he must use the same 
words with which all the world declines a disagreeable invita- 
tion— <lon’t you think so, Miss TuUiver 1 ” 

** No,” said Maggie, looking at him with her direct glance ; 
“ if wo use common words on a great occasion, they are the 
more striking, because they are felt at once to have a particular 
meaning, like old banners, or everyday clothes, hung up in a 
sacred place,** 

‘^Thcn my compliment ought to bo eloquent,** said Stephen, 
really not quite knowing what he said while Maggie looked at 
him, “seeing that the words were so far beneath the occasion/* 

“No compliment can be eloquent, except os an expression of 
indifTeronce/* said Maggie, flushing a little. 

Lucy was rather alarmed : she thought Stephen and Maggie 
were not going to like each other. She had always feared lest 
Maggie should appear too odd and clever to please that critical 
gentleman. “Why, dear Maggie/* she interposed, “you have 
always pretended that you are too fond of being admired ; 
and now, I think, you are angry because some one ventures to 
admire you/* 
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at all/’ said ^^aggie ; “ 1 like too well to feel that I 
am admired, but compliments never make me feel that.” 

I Avill never pay you a compliment affain. Miss Tul liver/’ 
said Stephen. 

Thank you ; that will bo a proof of respect/’ 

Poor Maji^ie ! She was so unused to society that she couhl 
take nothing as a matter of course, and had never in her life 
s)>oken from the lips merely, so that she must necessarily appear 
absvird to more experienced ladies, from the excessive feeling she 
was apt to throw ij^to verj* trivial incidents. But she was even 
conscious herself of a little absurdity in this iii.^tance. It was 
true she had a theoretic objection to compliments, and had once 
said impatiently to Philip, that she didn’t sec why women were 
to be told tsith a sinii)er that they were beautiful, any more than 
old men were to be told that they were venerable : still, to be so 
irritated by a common ]>nictice in the case of a stranger like Mr 
Stephen Cluest, and to care about liis having spoken slightingly 
of her before he ho^i seen her, was certainly unreasonable, and 
as soon as she wa.s silent she began to be «ashained of herself. 
It did not occur to her that her irritation was due to the plea- 
santer emotion which preceded it, just as when we arc satisfied 
with a sense of glowing warmth, an innocent drop of cold water 
may fall upon us os a sudden smart. 

Stejiben wa.s too well-bred not to seem unaware that the pre- 
vious conversation could have been felt embaiTas.‘?it>g, and at once 
began to talk of impersonal matters, asking Lucy if slie knew 
when the bazaar was at length to take place, so that there might 
be some hope of seeing her min the influence of her eyes on ob- 
jects more grateful than those worsted flowers that were growing 
under her fingers. 

Some day next month, I believe/’ said Lucy. ** But your 
sisters are doing more for it than I am : they are to have the 
largest stall/’ 

Ah, yes; but they carry on their manufactures in their own 
sitting-room, where I don’t intrude on them. I see you arc not 
addicted to the fashionable vice of fancy-work, Miss Tulliver,” 
said Stephen, looking at Maggie’s plain hemming. 

^ No,” said Maggie, ‘‘ I can do nothing more difficult or more 
elegant than shirt-making/’ 

** And your plain sewing is so beautiful, Maggie,” said Lucy, 
‘Hhat I think I shall beg a few specimens of you to show as 
fancy-work. Your exquisite sewing is qxxite a mystery to me— 
you used to dislike that sort of work so much in old days.” 

It is a mystery easily explained, dear,” said Maggie, looking 
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up quietly. “ Pl.-un sewing wa.s the only thing I could get money 

I, V ; so 1 WHS obliged to try niid do it well” 

Luev, good and simple as she wu.s, could not help blushing a 
little: ’.she did not quite like that .Stephen should know that — 
Maggie nee«i not have mentioned it. Perhaps there was some 
nri.lJ in the confession : the pride of poverty that will not be 
ashamed of itself. But if Maggie had been the queen of 
coquettes she could hardly have invented a means of giving 
greater piquancy to her beauty in Stephen's eyes : 1 am not sure 
tliat the quiet a.linission of plain sewing and poverty would have 
clone alone, but assisted by the beauty, they made Maggie more 
unlike other women even than she had seemed at first. 

“ But I c.in knit, Luc>y’ Maggie went on, “ if that will be of 
any use for your b;iz;iar.” 

O ye.s, of infinite use. I shall set you to work with scarlet 
wool to-morrow. But your sister is the most enviable person, 
continued Lucy, turning to Stephen, “ to have the talent of 
modelling. She is doing a wonderful bust of Dr Kciin entirely 
from memory/’ 

** Why, if slic can rememhor to put the eyes very near to- 
gether, and the corners of the mouth very far apart, the likeness 
can hardly fail to ho striking in St Ogg\^” 

Now that is very wicked of you,” said Lucy, looking rather 
hurt. “ 1 didn’t think you would speak disrespectfully of Dr 

“ I say anything disrespectful of Dr Kenn 1 Heaven forbid 1 
But I am not bound to respect a libellous bust of him. I think 
Kciiii one of the finest follows in the world. I don’t care much 
about the tall caiuUcsticks ho has put on the communion-table, 
and 1 shouldn’t Uko to spoil my temper by getting up to early 
jirayors every morning. But he’s the only man I ever knew por- 
sonally who seems to ino to have anything of the real apostle in 
)iiin — a man who has eight hundred a-year, and is contented 
with deal furniture and boiled beef because he gives away two- 
thirds of his income. That was a very fine thing of him — taking 
into his house that poor lad Grattan who shot his mother by 
accident. He sacrifices more time than a less busy man could 
spare, to save the poor fellow from getting into a morbid state 
of mind about it He takes the lad out with him constantly, 
1 SCO.” 

“ That is beautiful," said Maggie, who had let her work fall, 
and wa.s listening with keen interest “ I never knew any one 
who did such things.” ^ 

“ And one admires that sort of action in Kenn all the more. 
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Sixid Stephen, “ because hLs manners in general are rather cold 
and severe. There’s notliing sugary and maudlin about him.’’ 

O, I think he's a perfect character ! ' said Lticy, with pretty 
entlni.siasm. 

“ Xo; tliere I can't agree with you," said Stephen, shaking 
liis head with sarcastic gravity. 

“ Xow, what fault can you point out in him 

“ He's an Aiigliciui." 

‘‘ Well, those are the right views, I think," saitl Lticy, graveh*. 

“That settles the question in the abstnict," said Stephen, 
‘ but not from a parliamentary point of view. He luts set tlie 
J^issentors and the (’hurch people by the ears; and a rising 
senator like myself, of whose scrvice.s the count is ver>' much 
ill need, will Jind it inconvenient when he puts up for the honour 
of representing St Ogg'a in Parliament." 

“ Do you really think of that ? " Siud Lucy, her eyes brighten* 
ing with a proud pleasure that made her neglect the argumen- 
tative iiitcresU of Anglicanism. 

“Decidedly — whenever old Mr Leyburn's public spirit and gout 
induce liim to give way. My father's lieart is set on it ; and 
gifts like mine, you know " — here Stephen drew Iiim.^elf up, and 
rubbed his large white band.s over his hair wdth playful ®^lf* 
admiration — “ gifts like mine involve great responsibilities. 
Don't you think so, Miss I'ulliver?" 

“Yes," said Maggie, smiling, but not looking up ; “ so much 
fluency and self-possession should not bo wasted entirely on 
I^rivate occasions." 

“ Ah, I sec how much ])enctration you have," said^ Stephen. 
“ You have discovered already that I am talkative and impudent. 
Now superficial people never discern that — owing to my manner, 
I suppose." 

“8he doesn't look at me when I talk of myself," he thought, 
while bis listeners were laughing. “ I must try other subjects. 

Did Lucy intend to be present at the meeting of the Book 
Club next week ? was the next question. Then followed tJie 
recommendation to choose Southey's “ Life of Cowper, unless 
she were inclined to be philosophical, and startle the ladies of 
St Ogg's by voting for one of the Bridgewater Treatises. 01 
course Lucy wished to know what these alanniiigly learned 
books were ; and as it is alway.s pleasant to improve the minds 
of ladies by talking to them at ease on subjee^ of which they 
know nothing, Stephen became quite brilliant in an account of 
Bucklaiid's Treatise, W'hich he had just been reading. He was 
rewarded by seeing Maggie lot her work fall, and gradually get 
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SO absorbed in his wonderful geological story that she sat look- 
ing at him, leaning forward with crossed anus, and with an 
entire absence of self-consciousness, as if be had been the 
siiuffiest of old professors, and she a downy-lipped alumnus. 
He was so fascinated by this clear, large gaze, that at last he 
forgot to look away from it occasionally towarxis Luey ; but she, 
sweet chihl, Wivs only rejoicing that Stephen was proving to 
Maggie how clever he was, and that they would certainly bo 
good friends after all. 

“1 will bring you the book, shall I, Miss Tulliver 1 said 
Stephen, when he found the stream of his recollections running 
rather shallow. ** There are many illustrations in it that you 
will like to see.’* 

“ O, thank you,” said ^^aggie, blushing with returning self- 
consciousness at this direct address, and taking up her work 
again. 

No, no,” Lucy interposed* ** I must forbid yo\ir plunging 
Maggie in books. I shall never get her away from them ; and 
I want her to have delicious do-nothing daj*3, filled with boat- 
ing, and chatting, and riding, and dri\dng : that is the holiday 
she needs,” 

“ Apropos !” said Stephen, looking at his watclL “ Shall we 
go out for a row on the river now 1 The tide will suit for us to 
go the To f ton way, and we can walk back.” 

That was a delightful proposition to Maggie, for it was years 
since she had been on the river. When she was gone to put on 
her bonnet, Lucy lingered to give an onlcr to the servant, and 
took the opportunity of telling Stephen that Maggie had no ob- 
jection to seeing Philip, so that it WiiS a pity she had sent that 
note the day before yesterday* But she would WTito another 
to-morrow and invite him. 

“I’ll coll and beat him up to-inorrow,” said Stcjihcn, “and 
bring him with mo in tlie evening, shall I ? My sisters will 
want to call on you >vhcn 1 toll them your cousin is with you. 
1 must leave the ficKl clear for them in the morning.” 

“ O yes, pmy bring him,” said Lucy. ** And you will like 
Maggie, shan’t youl” she added, in a beseeching tone. “Isn’t 
she u dear, noble-looking creature!” 

“Too tall,” said Stephen, smiling down upon her, *‘aud a 
little too fiery. She is not my type of woman, you know.” 

Gentlemen, yoti are aware, are apt to impart these imprudent 
confidences to ladies concerning their unfavourable opinion of 
Bister fair ones. That is why so many women have tho advan- 
tage of knowing that they are secretly repulsive to men who 
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have .Sclf-dcnyiiiuly in.ulc nnh i.t low to tlicm. An<l linnlJy 
anything could be iJH>ro distinctively characteristic of Lucy, tluiii 
tliat she both inijilicitly believed what Stephen said, and wo-s 
determined that Maggie slmuld not know it. But you, who 
have a higlicr logic than tlie verbal to gniile you, have already 
foreseen, as the direct socjuciice to tliat unfavourable oj>ini<m of 
Stei>hei*‘s, that he walked down to the boat-house calculating, 
by the aid of a vivid imagination, that Maggie must give him 
her hand at least twice in consequence of this pleasant boating 
plan, and that a gentleman who wishes ladies to look at him is 
advantageoubly situated when he is rowing them in u boat. 
What then ? Had he fallen in love with this snrpri.sing daughter 
of Mrs TulUver at first sight ? Certainly not. Such passions 
are never heard of in real life. Besides, he was in love already, 
and half-ongiiged to the dearest little creature in the world ; 
and he was not a man to make a fool of himself in any way. 
But when one is live*and-twenty, one has not chalk-stones at 
006*9 6nger-ends that the touch of a luiml.somo girl sliould be 
entirely indilTerent. It was perfectly natural and safe Ui admire 
beauty and enjoy looking at it — at least under such circumstances 
as the present. And there was really something very interest- 
ing about this girl, with her poverty and troublc.s : it was gmti- 
fying to see the friendship between the two cousins. Genemlly, 
Stephen admitted, he was not fond of women who had any pecu- 
liarity of character — but here the peculiarity seemed really of 
a superior kind ; and provided one is not obliged to marry such 
women, why, they certainly make a variety in 8<jcial intercMUirse. 

Maggie did nut fulfil Stepheirs hope by looking at him 
during the first quarter of an hour : her eyes were loo full of 
the old banks that she knew so well. She felt lonely, cut off 
from Philip^the only |)ersoii who had ever seemed to love her 
devotedly, as she had always longed to be loved. But presently 
the rhythmic movement of the oars attracted her, and slie 
thought she should like to Icam how to row. This roused her 
from her reverie, and she asked if she might take an oar. It 
appeared that she required much teaching, and she became am- 
bitious. The exercise brought the warm blood into her cheeks, 
and made her inclined to take her lesson merrily. 

I shall not be satisfied until I can manage both oars, and 
row you and Lucy,** she said, looking very bright as she stepped 
out of the boat. Maggie, we know, was apt to forget the thing 
she was doing, and she had chosen an inopportune moment for 
her remark : her foot slipped, but happily Mr Stephen Guest 
held her hand, and kept her up with a firm grasp. 
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•- V..U Iiavc M.>t hurt yourself at all, I hope 1” he said, l>end- 
iii;' t.i l«»>k ill Ikt face with anxiety. It wa-svery charming to be 
taken caio of in that kind graceful manner by some one taller 
and stronger than one's self. Maggie had never felt just in the 
s-ime way before. 

When they reached home ag;un, they found uncle and aunt 
Pullet seated with Mrs TulUver in the drawing-room, and 
Stephen hurried away, asking leave to come again in the 
evening. 

“ And pray bring with you the volume of Purcell that you 
took away," siiid Lucy. “I want Maggie to hear your best 
songs.” 

Aunt Pullet, under the certainty that Maggie would bo in- 
vited to go out witl) Lucy, probably to Park House, Wiis much 
sliockod at the shabbiness of her clothes, which, when wit- 
nessed by the higher society of St Ogg’s, would be a dis- 
credit to the family, that demanded a stn>ng and prompt 
reme<ly ; and tlie consultation as to what would be most suit- 
able to this end from among tho superfluities of Mrs Pullet’s 
wanlrobe, was one that Lucy a.s well as Mrs TulUver entered 
into with some zeaL Maggie must really have an cvcniiig- 
dres-s as soon os possible, and she was about tho same height 
a.s aunt Pullet. 

“ But she’s so much broader across the shoulders than I am 
— it’s very ill-convcniciit," sjiid Mrs Ibillct, “ else she ntight wear 
that beautiful black brocade o’ mine without any alteration ; and 
her arms are beyojul everj'thing,” added Mrs Pullet, sorrowfully, 
as she lifted Maggie’s largo round arm. ‘‘ She’d never get my 
sleeves on.” 

“O never mind that, aunt: pray send us the dress,” said 
Lxicy. “ I don't mean Maggie to have long sleeves, and I have 
almndanco of black lace for trimming. Her arms will look 
beautiful.” 

“ Maggie’s arms nro a pretty shape,” said Mrs TuUiver. 
“Tliey’ro like mine used to be — only mine w;i3 never broAvn : 
I wi.sh she'd had otir family skin.” 

“ Nonsense, aunty ! ” said Lucy, patting her aunt TulUver’s 
slmulder, “you don’t understand those things. A painter would 
think Maggie’s complexion beautiful.” 

“ May be, my dear,” said Mrs TuUiver, stibmissively. “You 
know better than I do. Only when I was young a brown skin 
wasn’t thought well on among respectable folks.” 

“No,” said uncle PuUet, who took intense interest in the 
ladies' couversatiou os ho sucked his lozenges. “Though there 
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\v;i.s n si.ii^ al.i.nt tlic ‘ Nnt-I.nm ii Mai,!/ too ; I tliiiik slic was 
cnucy— cr;i/y Kate — l.iit 1 « aii t justly rt uuiiil.cr.” 

“ O dear, dear ! ” s;utl .MaL'i^Me, l.mj.diiiij', but impatient; “I 
think that will be the end of brown skin, if it is always to 
bo talked about so much.” 


ciiArxEii in 

CON K1 DENT I A I- MO.M ENTS 

When Maggie went up to her bednxnn that niglit, it appeared 
that she was not at all inclined to uinlress. She set do\%7i her 
cjiiidle on the first table that presented itself, and began to walk 
up and down her nKitii, which was- a large one, with a firm, 
regular, and rather rapid step, which showed that the exercise 
wa.s the instinctive vent of strong excitement. Her eyes and 
cheeks had an almost feverish brilliancy ; her he.ad Wiis thrown 
backward, and her hand.s Mere cla-sjied uith the palms outward, 
and M'ith that tension of the arms which i.s apt to nccoinpany 
mental absorption. 

Had anything remarkable happened 7 

Nothing that you arc not likely to con.sider in the highest 
degree unimportant. She had been liearing some fine music 
sung by a fine ba.s.s voice — but then it was sung in a provincial, 
amateur fashion, such os would liavc left n critical car much to 
desire. And she m'os conscious of haWng been looked at a great 
deal, in rather a furtive manner, from beneath n pair of well- 
marked horizontal eyebrou-s, with a glance that seemed somehoM- 
to have caught the vibratory influence of the voice. Such things 
cr>uld have had no perceptible effect on a thoroughly well-educated 
young lady, with a perfectly balanced mind, who had had all 
the advantages of fortune, training, and refined society. But if 
Maggie had been that young lady, you would probably have 
knoMTi nothing about her : her life would have had so few vicis- 
situdes that it could hardly have been M-ritten ; for the happiest 
women, like the happiest nations, have no history. 

In poor Maggie’s highly-strung, hnngiy nature — just come 
away from a third-rate schoolroom, with all its jarring sounds 
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aiul potty round of tasks — these apparently trivial causes had 
the effect of rousing and exalting her imagination in a way that 
was mysterious to iKTself. It was not that she thought distinctly 
of Mr Stephen Guests or dwelt on the indications that he looked 
at her with atlmiration; it was rather that she felt the half- 
remote prc-seiicc of a world of love and beauty and delight, made 
up of vag\ic, mingle<l images from all the poetry and romance 
she liad ever rca<I, or hn<l ever woven in her dreamy reveries. 
Her luiml glanced back once or twice to the time when she had 
c<mrto<l privatioti, when she had thought all longing, all impa- 
tience was subdued; but that condition seemed irrecoverably 
gone, and she recoiled from the remeiubrance of it No prayer, 
no striving now, would bring back that negative peace : the 
battle of her life, it seemed, was not to bo decided in that short 
and easy way — by perfect renunciation at the very threshold of 
her youth. The music w'as vibrating in her still— ^IMrcell’s 
music, witli its wild jiassion and fancy — and she could not stay 
in the recollection of that bare, lonely ptisU She was in her 
brighter aerial world again, when a little tap came at the door : 
of course it w;\s her cousin, who entered in ample white dressing- 
gi>wn. 

“ Why, Maggie, you naughty child, haven^t you begxin to un- 
dress 1 said Lucy, in astonishment. I pnnniscd not to come 
and talk to you, because I thought you must bo tired. But 
hero you arc, looking os if you were ready to dress for a ball. 
Come, conic, get on your dress ing -go and unplait your hair.** 

** Well, yoti are not very for^vai^,^^ retorted Maggie, hastily 
reaching her own pink cotton gown, and looking at Lucy*8 light- 
brown hair brushed back in curly disorder. 

** O, I have not much to do, I shall sit down and talk to 
you till I see you are really on the way to bed.*' 

While Maggie stood and unplaited her long black hair over 
her pink drapery, Lucy sat down near the toilette-table, watching 
her with affectionate eyes, and head a little aside, like a pretty 
spaniel. If it appears to you at all incredible that young 
ladies should bo led on to talk confidentially in a situation of 
this kind, I will beg you to remember that human life furnishes 
many exceptional cases, 

**You really Aare enjoyed the music to-night, haven’t you, 
Maggie 

** O yes, that is what prevents mo from feeling sleepy, I 
think I should have no other mortal wants, if I could always 
have plenty of music. It seems to infuse strength into my 
limbs, and ideas into my brain. Life seems to go on without 
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effort, T'hen I nm filled with nmsic. At other times one is con- 
scious of carrying a weight,” 

“ And Stephen has a splendid voice, hasn’t he ? ” 

“ Well, ])erhiips we arc neither of us judges of that,” sai<» 
Jfaggie, laughing, Jis she seatutl herself and tossed her long liair 
back. “ Vou are jiot iiiij>artial, and J think any barrel-organ 
splendid.” 

" But tell me what you think of him, now. Tell mo exactly 
— good and bad too.” 

“ O, I think you should humiliate him a little. A lover 
should not be so imich at ejisc, and so self-confident. He ought 
to tremble more.” 

“ Nonsense, Maggie ! Aa if any one could tremble at me ! 
You think he is conceited — I see that. But you don’t dislike 
him, do you ? ” 

“ Dislike him ! No. Am I in the habit of seeing such charm- 
ing people, that I should be very difficult to please ? Besides, 
how could I dislike any one that jiromised to make you hajtpy, 
you dear thing !” Maggie pinched Lucy’s dimpled chin. 

“We shall have more music to-morrow evening,” said Lucy, 
looking happy already, “ for Stephen ^vill bring Philip Wakem 
with him.” 

“ O Lucy, I can’t sec him,” .said M.aggie, turning pale. “ At 
least, 1 could not see him without Tom’s leave.” 

“ Is Tom such a tyrant as that 1 ” said Lucy, surprised. “ I'll 
take the responsibility, then — tell him it was my fault.” 

“ But, dear,” said Maggie, falteringly, “ I promised Tom very 
solemnly — before my father’s death — I promised him I would 
not speak to Philip without his knowledge and consent. And I 
have a great dread of opening the subject with Tom — of getting 
into a quarrel with him again.” 

“ But I never heard of anything so strange and unreasonable. 
What harm cau poor Philiii have done 1 Slay I speak to Tom 
about it 1 ” 

“ O no, pray don’t, dear,” said Maggie. " I’ll go to him my- 
self to-morrow, and tell him that you wish Philip to come. I’ve 
thought before of asking him to absolve mo from my promise, 
but I’ve not had the courage to determine on it.” 

They were both silent for some moments, and then Lucy 
said — 

“ Maggie, you have secrets from me, and I have none from 
you.” 

Maggie looked meditativcl}^ away from Lucy. Then she 
turned to her and said, “ 1 should like to tell you about Pliilip. 
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But, Lucy, you must not botr»y that you know it to any one- 
least of all to Plulip himself. ..r to Mr Ste).hen Guest. 

The narrative lasted hu.-. for Maggte had never before knou n 
the relief of such an outpounng : she had never before tohl Lu j 
anythijig of her imnost life ; and the sueet face bent towards 
her with sympathetic interest, and the little hand pressing hers, 
encouraged her to speak on. On two points only she was not 
expansive. She did not betray fully wh.at still rank cd in her 
mind as Tom’s great offonce— the insults he had lieaped oi 
Philip. Angry as the remembrance still made her, she couhl im 
bear that any one else shouhl know it all— both for 
and Philip’s. And she could not bear to te 1 Lucy of the last 
scene between her father and Wakeiii, though it w^ this scene 
which she had ever since felt to be a now 

self and Philip. She merely said, she saw now tlmi lorn was, 
on the whole, right in regarding any prospect of love and mar- 
riage between her and Plulip as put out of the 
relation of the two families. Of course Philips father would 

" There, Lucy, you have had iiiy story, ’ said Maggie, smiling, 

with the tears in her eyes. ^ Andrew 

Agncchcck— / was adored once.’* 

“ Ah, now I see Imw it is you know Shakespeare and cve^- 

Ihing, and have leanied so much since you left school ; which 
always Bcemcd to ino witchcraft before — part of your general 

tincanniness,” said Lucy. , 

She mused a little with her eyes downwanl, and then nddeiJ, 
looking at Maggie, “ It is very beautiful that you should love 
Philip : I never thought such a happiness would befall him. 
And in my opinion, you ought not to give him up. There arc 
obstacles now ; but they may bo done away with in time.” 
Maggie shook her head. 

“ Yes, yes,” persisted Lucy ; “ I can’t help being hopeful about 
It There is something romantic in it — out of the common way 
— ^just what everything that happens to you ought to be. 

Philip will adore you like a husband in a fairy tale. O, I shall 
puzzle my small brain to contrive some plot that will bring every- 
body into the right mind, so that you may marry Philip, when 
I marry — somebody else. Wouldn’t that bo a pretty ending to 
all my poor, poor Maggie’s troubles 1” 

Maggie tried to smile, but shivered, as if she felt a sudden 
chill. 

“ Ah, dear, you are cold,” said Lucy. ** You must go to bed ; 
and 80 must I. I dare not think what time it is.” 
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They kisvSed onch other, and Lucy went away — possessed of a 
confidence which had a strong influence over her subsequent ini- 
pressions. Maggie had Vieen thoroughly sincere : her nature had 
never found it easy to be otherwise. But confidences are some- 
times blinding, ev'eu w'hen they are sincere. 


CHAPTER IV 

BBOTllER AND SISTEB 

Maggie was obliged to go to Tom’s lodgings in the middle of 
the day, when he would be coming in to dinner, else she would 
not have fouiut him at home. He was not lodging wdth entire 
strangers, Our friend Bob Jakiii had, with Mumps’s tacit con- 
sent, taken not only a wife about eight months ago, but also one 
of those queer old houses pierced with surprising passages, by 
the W'ater-side, where, ius he observed, lus wife and mother could 
keep themselves out of mischief by letting out two pleasure- 
boats,” in which ho had invested some of his savings, and by 
taking in a lodger for the parlour and spare bedroom. Under 
these circumstances, wiiat could be better for the interests of alt 
parties, sanitary considerations apart, than that the lodger should 
be Mr Tom ? 

It was Bob’s wife who opened the door to Maggie. She was 
a tiny woman, with the general physiognomy of a Dutch doll, 
looking, in comparison with Bob’s mother, who filled up the 
passage in the rear, very much like one of those human figures 
w hich the artist finds conveniently standing near a colossal statue 
to show the pra{>ortions. The tiny woman curtsied and looked 
up at Maggie with some nwo as soon as she had opened the 
door; but the words, ^‘Is my brother at homel” which Maggie 
uttered smilingly, made her turn round with sudden excitement, 
and say — 

" mother, mother — tell Bob ! — it’s Miss hlaggie ! Come 

in, Miss, for goodness do,” she wont on, opening a side door, 
and endeavouring to flatten her person against the w*all to moke 
the utmost space for the visitor. 

Sad recollections crowded on Maggie as she entered the small 
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parlour, which was now all that poor Tom had to call by the 
name of ‘‘home” — that name which had once, so many years 
ago, meant for both of them the same sum of dear faniiliar ob- 
jects. But everj^liiiig was not strange to her in tliis new room : 
the first thing her eyes dwelt on was the large old Bible, and 
the sight was not likely to disperse the old memories. She stood 
W’ithout speaking. 

“If you please to take the privilege o’ sitting down, Miss,” 
said Mrs J^i^in, rubbing her apron over a perfectly clean chair, 
and then Lifting up the corner of that garment and holding it to 
her face \vith an air of embarrassment, as she looked wonder- 
ingly at Maggie* 

‘‘Bob Ls at home, theni” said Maggie, recovering herself, 
and smiling at the bashful Dutch doll. 

“ Yes, Miss ; but I think he m^ist be wtishing and dressing 
himself — I'll go and see/’ said Mrs Jakin, disappearing. 

But she ])resently came back walking with new courage 
a little way behind her husband, who showed the brilliancy of 
his blue eyes and reguhu* >vhite teeth in the doorway, bowing 
respectfully. 

“ How do you do, Bob ?” said Maggie, coming forward and 
putting out her hand to him ; I always meant to pay your 
wife a visit, and I shall como another day on purpose for that, 
if she will let me. But 1 was obliged to como toAlay, to 3{>eak 
to my brother.” 

“ He’ll be in before long, Miss. He’s doin’ finely, Mr Tom 
is : he'll be one o’ the first men hereabouts — you’ll see that.” 

“ Well, Bob, I’m sure he'll be indebted to you, whatever ho 
becomes : ho said so himself only the other night, when he was 
talking of you.” 

“ Eh, Miss, that’s his way o’ takin’ it. But I think the more 
on’t when he says a thing, because his tongue doesn’t overshoot 
him as mine docs. Lors ! I’m no better nor a tilted bottle, 1 
arn’t — I can’t stop mysen when once I begin. But you look 
rarely. Miss — it docs me good to see you. What do you say 
now, Prissy?” — here Bob turned to his wife. ” Isn’t it all come 
true as I said ? Though there isn’t many sorts o’ goods as I 
can’t over-praiso when I set my tongue to’t.” 

Mrs Bob’s small nose seemed to be following the example of 
her eyes in turning up reverentially towards Maggie, but she 
was able now to smile and curtsy, and say, “ I’d look^ forrard 
like aenything to seein’ you, Miss, for my husband’s tongue’s 
been runnin’ on you, like os if he was light-headed, iver since 
first he come a-courtin’ on me.” 
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“WelV well,” said Bob, looking rather silly. “Go an’ see 
after the taters, else Mr Tom ’uU have to wait for ’em.” 

“ 1 hojK- Mumps is friendly with iirs Jakin, Bob,” said 
Maggie, smiling. “ 1 remember you used to say, he wouldn’t 
like your manying.” 

“ Eh, Mbw,” fiiiid Bob, grinning, “ he made ui> his mind to t 
when he see’d what a little un she was. He j>rctends not to see 
her mostly, or else to think as she isn’t full-growed. But about 
Mr Tom, Miss,” said Bob, speaking lower and looking serious, 
“ he’s as close jis a iron biler, he is ; but I’m a ’cutish chap, an’ 
when I’ve left off carrying my pack, an’ am at a loose end. I’ve 
got more brains nor I know what to do \vi\ an’ I’m forced to 
busy myself wi’ other folks’s insides. An’ it worreta me os Mr 
Tom ’ull sit by himself so glumpish, a-knittin’ his brow, an’ 
a-lookin’ at the fire of a night. He sliould be a bit livelier now 
—a fine young fellow like him. My wife says, when she goes 
in .sometimes, an’ he takes no notice of her, he sits lookin’ into 
the fire, and frownin’ as if he was watchin’ folks at work in it.” 

“ He thinks so much about business,” said Maggie. 

“Ay,” siiid Bob, si)eaking lower; “but do you think it’s 
nothin' else, Miss? He’s close, Mr Tom is; but I’m a ’cutt* 
chaj), I urn, an’ I thought tow’rt last Christmas us I’d found 
out a soft place in him. It was about a little black sj)aniel — a 
rare bit o’ breed — as he made a fuss to get. But since then 
summat’s come over him, as he’s set his teeth again’ things 
more nor iver, for all he’s had such good-luck. An’ I wanted 
to tell i/ouy Miss, ’cause I thought you might work it out of him 
a bit, now you’re come. He’s a deal too lonely, and doesn’t go 
into coni|>any enough.” 

“I'm afraid I have very little power over him. Bob,” said 
Maggie, a good deal moved by Bob’s suggestion. It was a totally 
new idea to her mind, that Tom could have his love troubles. 
Poor fellow ! — and in love with Lucy too [ But it was perhaps 
a mere fancy of Bub’s too officious brain. Tlio present of the 
dog meant nothing more than cousinshi]) and gratitude. But 
Bob had already s;ud, “Here’s Mr Tom,” and the outer door 
was opening. 

“Tliere's no time to spare, Tom,” said Maggie, os soon as 
Bob had left the room. “ 1 must tell you at once what I come 
about, else I shall be hindering you from taking your din- 
ner.” 

Tom stood with his back against the chimney-piece, and 
Maggie was seated opposite the light. Ho noticed that she was 
tremulous, and he had a presentiment of the subject she was 
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going to speak about. The presentiment made his voice colder 
and har<lcr as he said, ** W hat is it T' 

Tlii.s t<uie roused a spirit of resistance in Maggie, and she 
put her rx'quc.st in ejuite a ditfereiit fonn from the one she had 
prc<ktcriaincd on. She ri»se from her scat, and, looking stniight 
at Tom, said — 

“ I want you to absolve me from iny promise about Phili]» 
Wakem. Or rather, I promised you not to see him without 
telling you. I am come to tell you that 1 wish to see him.*' 

“Verj' well/’ s^iid Tom, still more coldly. 

But Maggie had hardly finished speaking in that chill, defiant 
manner, before she repented, and felt the dread of alienation 
from licr brother. 

** Not for myself, dear Tom. Don’t be angrj*. I shouldn’t 
have it, only that lUiilip, you know, is a friend of Lucy’s, 

and she wishes him to come — Las invited him to come this 
evening ; and 1 tcld her I couldn’t see him without telling you. 

I shall only see him in the presence of other people. There will 
never be anj'thing secret between us again.’’ 

Tom looked away fi\nn Maggie, knitting his brow more 
strongly for a little while. Then he turned to her and said, 
slowly and emphatically — 

** You know what is my feeling on that subject, ^faggio. Tlicrc 
is no need for my repeating anything 1 said o year ago. \*Tiilc 
my favher was living, I felt bound to use the utmost power over 
you, to prevent you from <Usgrucing him as well as yourself, and 
all of US. But now I must leave you to your own choice. You 
wish to bo independent — you told me so after my father's death. 
My opinion is not changed. If j*ou think of Philip Wakem as 
a lover again, you must give up mo,’* 

I don't wish it, dear Tom — at least os things are ; I see that 
it would lead to iniscrj\ But I shall soon go away to antither 
situation, and I should like to bo friends with him again while 
I am here. Lucy wishes it.’’ 

Tito severity of Tom’s face relaxed a little. 

1 shouldn't mind j’our seeing him occasionally at my uncle’s 
— I don’t want you to make a fuss on the subject. But I have 
no confidence in yon, Moggie. You would be led away to do 
onytbing.” 

That was a cruel word. Maggie’s lip began to tremble. 

Why will you say that, Tom I It is very hard of you. Have 
I not done and borne eveiything as well as I could 1 And 1 have 
kept iny wonl to you — when — when .... My life lia.s not been 
a happy one, any more than yours.” 
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She was obliged to be childish — the tears would come, 
\Mien Maggie was not angr>% she was as dependent on kind or 
cold Words as a daisy on tlio siiusliine or the cloud : the iioctl of 
bcuig loved would always suhduu her, as, in old days, itsulKlucd 
Jier iu the wonn -eaten attic. The brother's goodness came 
uppermost at this appeal, but it could only show itself in Tours 
fiVshioiL lie put his hand gently on her arui, and said, in the 
tone of n kind pedagogue — 

“ Now listen to me, Maggie. I'll tell you what I mean. 
VouVe always in extremes — you have no judgment and self- 
command ; and yet you think you know best, and will not .sub- 
mit to bo guided. You know I didtiT wish you to take a situa- 
tion. My aunt PuUet was willing to give you a good home, and 
you might have lived respectably amongst your relations, until 
I could have provided a home for you with iny mother. And 
that is what 1 should like to dt*. 1 wished my sister to be 
lady, and i would always have taken care of yoii, as my father 
desired, until you were well married. But your ideas and mine 
never accord, and you will not give way. Yet you might have 
sense enough to sec that a brother, wlio goes out into the world 
and mixes with men, ncces.virily knows better what is right and 
respectable for his sister than she can know herself. You think 
I am not kind ; but iny kindness can only be directed by what 
I believe to be good for you/* 

“ Yes — I know — dear Toni,** said Maggie, still half -sobbing, 
but trying to control her tears. I know* you would do a great 
deal for me: I know how you work, and don't spare yourself. 
I am grateful to yom But, indeed, you can't i|uite judge for 
^ne — our natures arc very difTerent. You don't know how dif- 
ferently things aiTect me from what they do you.’* 

Yes, 1 do know : I know it too well. I know Low differently 
you must feel about all that affect.s our family, and your own 
dignity as a young woman, before you could think of receiving 
secret addresses from Philip Wakem. If it was not disgusting 
to rnc in every other way, I should object to my sister's name 
being a.s.sociatod for a moment with that of a young man whose 
father must hate tlic very thought of us all, and would spurn 
you« With any one but you, I should think it quite certain 
that what you witnessed just before my father's death would 
secure you from ever thinking again of Philip Wakem ns a lover. 
But I don't feel certain of it with you — I never feel certain about 
anything with f/ou. At one time you take pleasure in a sort of 
perverse s<.*lf-denial, and at another you have not rcsolutiou to 
resist u thing that you know to bo wrong/* 
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There was a terrible cutting truth in Tom’s words — that 
hard rind of truth which is discerned by unimaginative, un- 
sympathetic minds. Maggie always writhed under this judgment 
of Tom's : she rebelle<l and wa.s humiliated in the same moment ; 
it seemed as if he held a glass before her to show her her own 
folly and weakness — as if he were a prophetic voice predicting 
her future fallings — and yet, all the while, she judged him in 
rcttirn : she said inwardly that be was narrow and unjust, that 
he was below feeling those mental needs which were often the 
source of the wTong-doing or absurdity that made her life a plan- 
less riddle to him. 

She did not answer directly : her heart was too full, and she 
sat dowTi, le.aning her arm on the table. It was no use trying 
to make Tom feel that she was near to him. He always re- 
pelletl her. Her feeling under his words was complicated by 
the allusion to the last scene between her father and Wakem ; 
and at length that painful, solemn memory surmounted the im- 
mediate grievance. No ! Sh© did not think of such things 
with frivolous indifference, and Tom must not accuse her of 
that. She looked up at him with a grave, earnest gaze, and 
said — 

“ I can’t make you think better of me, Tom, by anything I 
can say. But I am not so shut out from all your feelings as you 
believe me to bo. I see as well as you do, that from our posi- 
tion uath regard to Philip’s father — not on other grounds — it 
woulil be unreasonable — it would bo wrong for us to entertain 
the idea of marriage ; and I have given up thinking of him 
as a lover. .... 1 am telling you the truth, and you have no 
right to disbelieve me : I have kept my word to you, and you 
have never detected me in a folseho^. I should not only 
not encourage, I should carefully avoid, any intercourse with 
Philip on any other footing. than that of quiet friendship. You 
may think that I am unable to keep my resolutions; but at 
least you ought not to treat mo with hard contempt on the 
ground of faults that I have not committed yet.” 

*' Well, Maggie.” said Tom, softening under this appeal, “I 
don’t want to overstrain matters. I think, all things considered, 
it will be best for you to see Philip Wakem, if Lucy wishes him 
to come to the house. I believe what you say — at least you 
believe it yourself, I know : I can only warn you. I wish to be 
as good a brother to you os you will let me.” 

Tliere was a little tremor in Tom’s voice as he uttered the 
last words, and Maggie’s ready affection came back with ns sud- 
den a glow os when they were children, and bit their cake to- 
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gether as a sacrament of conciliation. rose and laid her 

hand on Tom’s shoulder. 

“ Dear Tom, I know yon mean to be good. I know you 
have had a great deal to bear, and have done a great deal. I 
should like to be a comfort to you — not to vex you. You don’t 
think I’m altogether naughty, now, do you 1 ” 

Tom smiled at the eager face: his smiles were veiy pleasixnt 
to see when they did come, for the grey eyes could be tender 
underneath the frowin 
“No, Maggie.” 

“ I may turn out better than you c.\j>ect.” 

“ I hope you will,” 

“And may 1 come some day and make tea for you, and see 
this extremely small wife of iiob's again ? ” 

“Yes; but trot away now, for I’ve no more time to spare,” 
biud Tom, looking at his watch. 

“ Not to give me a kiss 1 ” 

Tom bent to kiss her cheek, and then said — 

“There ! lie a good girl. I’ve got a great deal to think of 
to-day. I’m going to have a long consultation with iny uncle 
Deane tins afternoon." 


“You’ll come to aunt Glegg’s to-moiTo%v 1 We’re going all 
to dine early, that we may go there to tea. You inuet come : 
I..ucy told me to any .so.” 

“O pooh ! I’ve plenty else to do,” said Tom, pulling his 
bell violently, and brijiging down the small bell-rope. 

“ J'in frightened — 1 shall run away,” said Maggie, making a 
laughing retreat; while Tom, with masculine philosophy, flung 
the bell-rope to the farther end of the room — not very for either : 
a touch of human experience which 1 flatter myself will come 
home tr> the Imsoms of not a few substantial or distinguished 
men who were once at an early stage of their rise in the world, 
and were cherishing very large hopes in very small lodgings. 
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SHOWING THAT TOM HAD ODEXED THE OYSTER 

'^Axn now we've settled this Newcastle business, Tom/* said 
Mr Deane, that same afternoon, as they were seated in the jua- 
vato riKJin at the Ih\nk together, ** there's another matter I want 
to talk to you about Since you’re likely to have rather a smoky, 
unpleasant time of it at Newcastle fur the next few weeks, 
you'll want a good prospect of some sort to keep up your 
spirits.’* 

Tom waited lc5« nervously than he had done on a former 
occasion in this apartment, while his uncle took out his snuff- 
box and gratified each nostril \NTth deliberate impartiality. 

You see, Tom," said Mr Deane, at last, throwing biinsclf 
backwanl, “ the world goes on at a smarter pace now than it did 
when I was a young fellow. Why, sir, forty years ago, when I 
was much such r. strapping youngster as you, a man expected to 
pull between the shafts tlio best part of his life, before he got 
the whip in his hand. The looms >vent slowish, and fashions 
<li<ln't alter quite so fast : I'd a best suit that lasted me six years, 
Kver^'thing was on a lower scale, sir — in point of expenditure, 
I mean. It's this steam, you see, that has made the difference: 
it drives on evorj’ wheel double pace, and the wheel of fortune 
along witli *cm, as our Mr Stephen Guest Siud at the anniversary 
dinner (lie hits these things off wonderfully, considering he's 
seen nothing of business). I don’t find fault with the change, 
iis some people do. Trade, sir, opens a man's eyes ; and if the 
population is to get thicker upon the ground, as it's doing, the 
world must use its wits at inventions of one sort or other. I 
know I’ve done my share as an ordinary man of business. 
Somebody has said it’c a fine thing to make two eara of corn 
grow where only one grew before; but> sir, it's a fine thing, too, 
to further the exchange of commodities, and bring the grains of 
corn to the mouths that arc hxingry. And that's our lino of 
business ; and I consider it as honourable a position as a man 
can hold, to be connected with it," 

Tom knew that the affair his uncle had to speak of was not 
urgent ; Mr Deane was too shrewd and practical a man to allow 
either his rcmiuiscences ur his snuiT to impede the progress of 
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trade. Indeed, for the last inniith or two, there had been liiiits 
thrown out to Tom which enabled him to jjuess that he w.os 
going to hear some proposition for his onii benefit. the 

beginning of the last speech he h.ad stretched out nis legs, thrust 
his hands in his pockets, and prepared luinself for some intro- 
ductory ditFuseness, tending to show that Mr Deane had suc- 
ceeded by his own merit, and that what he had to say to young 
men in general was, that if they didn’t succeed too, it was be- 
c.iuse of their own demerit. He wa.s rather surprised, then, 
when his uncle put a direct question to him. 

“ Let me see — it’s going on for seven years now since you ap- 
plied to me for a situation — ch, Tom <" 

“ Ye.s, sir ; I’m three-and-twenty now,” said Tom. 

“ Ah — it’s a.s well not to say that, though : for you’d pass ft)r 
a good deal older, an«l age tells well in business. I remember 
your coining very well : I remember 1 saw there was some pluck 
in you, and that was what made me give you encoumgeinent. 
And I’m happy to say, I was right — I’m not often deceived. I 
waa naturally a little r.hy at pushing my nephew, but I’m liappy 
to say you’ve done me credit, sir; and if Td ha<l a son o’ my 
own, I shouldn't have been sorry to sec him like you.” 

ifr Dcano tapped his box and ojiened it again, repeating in a 
'.one of some feeling — ‘‘No, 1 shouldn’t Lave been sorry to see 
him like you.” 

” I’m very glad I’ve given you satisfaction, sir ; I’ve done my 
best,” aiid Tom, in his proud, independent way. 

” Yes, Tom, you't'o given inc satisfaction. I don’t speak of 
your conduct as a ron ; though that we! dis with me in my 
opinion of you. But what 1 have to do with, n.s a partner in 
our firm, is the qualitie.s you’ve shown as a man o’ businc.s.s. 
Ours is a fine business — a .splendid concern, sir — and there's 
no rea.son why it shouldn’t go on growing : there’s a growing 
capital, and growing outlets for it ; but there’s another thing 
that’s wanted for the prosperity of cverj’ concern, large or small, 
and that’s men to conduct it — men of the right habits ; none 
o’ your fliLshy fellows, but such a.s are to be depended on. Now 
this is what Mr Guest and I see clear enough. Tliree years ago, 
wc took Cell into the concern : we g'.vc him a .share in the oil- 
mill. And why? Why, because Gell wxs a lellow wliosc ser- 
vices were worth a premium. So it will alway.s be, sir. So it 
was with me. And though Cell is pretty near ten years older 
than you, there arc other points in your favour.” 

Tom was getting a little nervous as Mr Deane went on speak- 
ing ; he was conscious of something he had in hU mind to say. 
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whicli might not be agreeable to his uncle, simply because it 
was a new suggestion rather than an acceptance of the proposi- 
tion he foresaw. 

“ It stands to re^ison/’ Mr Deane went on, when be had 
finished his new pinch, “ that your being my nephew weighs in 
your favour ; but I don’t deny that if you'd been no relation of 
mine at all, your conduct in that affair of Pelley's bank would 
have led Mr OuCsSt and mj^self to make some acknowledgment 
of the service you’ve been to \is ; and, backed by your general 
conduct ami business ability, it has made us determine on giving 
you a share in the business — a share which wo shall bo glad to 
increase as the years go on. We think that'll be bettor, on all 
grxuiiids, than niising your salary. It*ll give you more import- 
ance, and prepare you better for taking some of the anxiety off 
iny shoulders by-and-by. Tm equal to a good deal o* work at 
present, thank God ; but I’m getting older — there’s no denying 
that. I b)ld Mr Guest I would open the sulycct to you; and 
when you come back from this northern business, we can go into 
particulars. This is a great stride for a young fellow of three- 
and-twenty, but I'm bound to say you’ve deserN'ed it. 

I'm very grateful to Mr Guest and you, sir ; of course I feel 
the most indebted to yoM, who first took me into the business, 
and have taken a good deal of pains with me since/ ^ 

Tom spoke with a slight tremor, and j>aused after he had said 
this. 

*‘Ycs, yes,** said Mr Deane. “I don't spare ])aiii9 when I 
SCO they'll be of any use. I ^vc myself some trouble with Qcll 
— else he wouldn't have been what ho is." 

** But there’s one thing I should like to mention to you, uncle. 
I VO never spoken to you of it before. If you remember, at 
the time my father's property was sold, there was some thought 
of your finn buying the Mill : I know you thought it would be 
a veiy good investment, especially if steam were aj>plicd." 

to bo sure, to be sure. But Wakem outbid us — he'd made 
vip his mind to that. He's rather fond of carrying everything 
over other ]>eopIc'5 heads." 

** Perhaps it’s of no use my mentioning it at present," Tom 
went on, “ but I wish you to know what I have in my mind 
about the Mill.^ I've a strong feeling about it. It was my 
father s dying wish that I should try and get it back again when- 
ever I could : it was in his family for five generations, I pro- 
mi^d my father ; and besides that^ I'm attached to the place. 
I shall never like any other so well. And if it should ever suit 
your views to buy it for the firm, I should have a better chance 
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of fulfilling my father’s wish. I shouldn’t have liked to men- 
tion the thing to you, only you’ve been kind enough to say my 
services have been of some value. And V<\ give up a much 
greater chance in life for the sake of having the Mill again — I 
mean, having it in my o^m hands, and gradually working off the 
price. 

Mr Deane had listened attentively, and now looked thoughtful. 

I see, I see,’’ he said, after a while; “the thing would be 
possible, if there were any chance of Wakein’s parting with the 
property. But that I don*t see. He’s put that young Jetsomo 
in the place; and he had his reasons when he bought it, I’ll 
be bound,” 

“ He’s a loose fish, that young Jetsome,” said Tom. He’s 
taking to drinking, and they say he’s letting the business go 
down. Luke told me about it— our old miller. He says, he 
shan’t stay unless there's an alteration, I was thinking, if things 
went on in that way, Wakem might be more wdlling to part with 
the MilL Luke says he’s getting vciy sour about the way 
things arc going on.” 

Well, I’ll turn it over, Tom. I must inquire into the 
matter, and go into it with Mr Guest. But, you sec, it’s rather 
striking out a new branch, and putting you to that, instead of 
keeping you where you are, which was what we’d wanted.” 

1 should be able to manage more than the mill when things 
were once set properly going, sir. I want to have plenty of 
work. There’s nothing else 1 care about much.” 

There was something rather sad in that speech from a young 
man of three-and -twenty, even in uncle Deane's businesd-loving 
ears. 

** Pooh, pooh ! you’ll be having a wife to care about one of 
these days, if you get on at this pace in the w'orld. But as to 
this Mill, we mustn’t reckon on our chickens too early. How- 
ever, I promise you to bear it in mind, and when you come back 
we’ll talk of it again. I am going to dinner now. Como and 
breakfast witli us to-morrow morning, and say good-bye to your 
mother and sister before you start.” 
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ILLUSTRATING TUB LAWS OF ATTRACTION 

It is evident to you now, that Maggie had arrived at a moment 
in her life which must be considered by all prudent persons as 
a great opportunity for a young woman. Launched into the 
higher society <if St Ogg’s, with a striking person* which had 
the advantage of being quite unfamiliar to the majority of be- 
holders, and with such moderate assistance of costume as you 
have seen foreshadowed in Lucy’s anxious colloquy with aunt 
Pullet, Maggie was certainly at a new starting-point in life. At 
Lucy’s first evening-party, young Torry fatigued his facial 
muscles more than usual in order that the dark-eyed girl there, 
in the corner,” might sec him in all the additional stylo con- 
ferred by his eye-glass ; and several young ladies went home 
intending to Lave short sleeves with black lace, and t4> plait their 
hair in a broad coronet at the back of their head — That cousin 
of Miss Deane’s looked so very well.” In fact> poor Maggie, with 
all her inward consciousness of a painful jwist r.nd her presenti- 
ment of a troublous future, was on the way to become an object 
of some cn\"y — a topic of discussion in the newly-established 
billiard-room, and between fair friends who Lad no secrets from 
each other on the subject of trimmings. The Miss Guests, who 
associated chiefly on terms of coiuloscension with the families 
of St Ogg’s, and were the glass of fa.shion there, took some ex- 
ception to Afaggie^s manners. She had a way of not assenting 
at once to the observations current in good society, and of say- 
ing that she didn’t know whether those observations were true 
or not, which gave her an air of (jatt^hcri^y and impeded the 
even flow of conversation ; but it is a fact capable of an amiable 
interpretation, that ladies are not the worst disposed towards a 
new acquaintance of their own sex because she has points of 
inferiority. And Maggie was so entirely without those pretty 
airs of co<|uetry which had tlic traditional reputation of driving 
gentlemen to dcsj)air, that she won some feminine i)ity for being 
so ineffective in spite of her beauty. She bad not had many 
advant^es, poor tiling ! and it must bo admitted there was no 
pretension about her : her abruptness and unevenness of manner 
wore plainly the result of her secluded and lowly circumstancoa. 
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It was only a woiulor that there was no tinge of vulgarity about 
her, consulcring what the rest of poor Lucy’s relations were : 
an allusion which always made the Miss Guests shudder a little. 
It was not agreeable to think of any connection by marriage with 
such people as the Gleggs and the Pullets; but it was of no use 
to contradict Stephen, when once he had set hi.H mind on any- 
thing, and certainly there was no possible objection to Lucy in 
herself — no one could help liking her. She would naturally 
desire that the Miss Guests should behave kindly to this cousin 
of whom she was so fond, and Stephen would make a great fuss 
if they were deficient in ci^dlity. Under these circumstances 
the invitations to Park House were not wanting ; and elsewhere, 
also, Miss Deane was too popular and too distinguLshed a mem- 
ber of society in St Ogg’s fur any attention towards her to be 
neglected. 

'fhus Maggie was introduced for the first time to tlio young 
lady’s life, and knew what it was to get up in the morning with- 
out any imperative reason for doing one thing more than another. 
This new sense of lei-sure and unchecked cnjojTnent amidst the 
soft- breathing airs and garden •scents of advancing spring — 
amidst the new abundance of music, and lingering strolls in the 
sunshine, and Miu delicious drcaminc.^u; of gliding on the river — 
could hardly be without some intoxicating effect on her, after 
her years of privation ; and even in the first week Maggie began 
to be less haunted by her sad memories and anticipations. Life 
was certainly very pleasant just now : it was becoming very 
pleasant to dress in the evening, and to feel that she was one 
of the beautiful things of this spring-time. And there were 
admiring eyes always awaiting her now ; slic was no longer an 
unheeded person, liable to bo chid, fn>m wdiom attention was 
continually claimed, and on whom no one felt bound to confer 
any. It was pleasant, too, when Stephen and Lucy were gone 
out riding, to sit down at the piano alone, and find tliat the old 
fitness between her fingers and the key.s remained, and revived, 
like a sympathetic kinship not to bo worn out by separation — 
to get the tunes she had heard the evening before, and repeat 
them again and again until she had found out a way of pro* 
ducing them so as to make them a more pregnant, passionate 
language to her. The mere concord of octaves was a delight to 
Maggie, and she would often take up a book of studies rathet 
than any melody, that she might taste more keenly by abstrac- 
tion the more primitive sensation of intervals. Not that her 
enjoyment of music was of the kind that indicates a great 
specific talent ; it was rather that her sensibility to the supreme 
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cxcitcnieiit nf music was only one fi>rin o( that jKOssionatc seiisi* 
bility which belonged to her whole nature, and made her faulta 
and virtues all merge in each other — made her utfections some- 
times an impatient demand, but al^o prevented her vanity from 
Liking the form of mere feminine coquetrj’and device, and gave 
it the poetry c*f ambition. Hut you have known Maggie a long 
while, and need to be told, not her characteristics, but her history, 
which is a thing hanlly to be predicted even from the completest 
knowledge of characteristics. Fortho tragedy of our lives is not 
created entirely from within. ^‘Character,*’ says N oval is, in one of 
his questionable aphorisms — “ character is destiny.'* But not the 
whole of our destiny. Hamlet^ Prince of Denmark, was specu* 
lative and irresolute, and we have a great tnigcdy in consequence. 
But if liis father had lived to a goo<l old age, and his uncle had 
died an early death, we am conceive Hamlet's haNnng married 
Ophelia, and got through life with a reputation of sanity, uot- 
witlisUinding many soliloquies, and some moody saraisins towards 
the fair daughter of Polonius, to say nothing of the frankest 
incivility to his father-indaw. 

Maggie's destiny, then, is at present hidden, and wc must 
wait for it to reveal itself like the course of an unmapped river: 
we only know that the river is full and rapid, and that for all 
rivers there is the same final home. Under the charm of hei 
new ple:isures, Maggie herself was ceasing to think, with her 
eager prefiguring imagination, of her future lot ; and her anxiety 
about her first interview >vith Philip was losing its predomin- 
ance : perhaps, unconsciously to herself, she was not sorry that 
the interview had been deferred. 

For Philip had not come the evening he was expected, and Mr 
Stephen Quest brought word that be was gone to the coast — 
probably, he thought, on a sketching expedition; but it was not 
certain when he would return. It was just like Phili]) — to go 
off in that way without telling any one. It was not until the 
twelfth day that he returned, to find both Lucy’s notes a>vaiting 
him : he had left before he knew* of Maggie’s arrival. 

Pcrha{is one hud need be nineteen again to bo quite convinced 
of the feelings that were crowded for Maggie into those twelve 
days— of the length to which they were strotchwl for her by the 
novelty of her exporionce in them, and the varying attitudes of 
her mind. The early days of an acquaintance almost always 
have this importance for us, and fill up a larger space in our 
memory than longer subsequent periods, which have been less 
filled with discovery and new impressions. There wore not 
many honrs in those ten days in which Mr Stephen Quest was 
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not s^^atod by Lucy’s side, or standing near her at the piano, or 
accompanying her on some out-door excursion : his attentions 
were clearly becoming more aasidurms ; and that was what every 
one had expected. Lucy was very happy : all the happier be- 
cause Stephen’s society seemed to have become much more in- 
teresting and amusing since Maggie had been there. Playful 
discussions — sometimes seri<»us ones — were going forward, in 
which both Stephen and Msiggie reveal etl themselves, to the 
admiration of the gentle unobtrusive Lucy ; and it more than 
once crossed her mind what a charming quartet they should have 
through life when Maggie married Philip. Is it an inexplicable 
thing that a girl should enjoy her lover s society the more for 
the presence of a third person, and be witliout the slightest 
spasm of jealousy that the third person had the conversation 
habitually directed to her*? Not when that girl is as tninquil- 
hearted as Lucy, thoroughly possessed with a belief that she 
knows the state of her companions' aftections, and not prone to 
the feelings which shake such a belief in the absence of positive 
evidence against it. Besides, it was Lucy by Avhom Stephen 
sat, to whom he gave his arm, to whom he appealed as the 
person sure to agree with him ; and every day there was the 
same tender politeness towards her, the same consciousness of 
her wants an<l care to supply them. Was there really the same ? 
— it seemed to Lucy that there was more ; and it was no wonder 
that the real signihcarice of the change escaped her. It was a 
subtle act of conscience in Stephen that even he himself was not 
aware of. His personal attentions to Maggie were coinparativoly 
slight, and there bad even sprung up an apparent distance be- 
tween them, that prevented the renewal of that faint resemblance 
to gallantry into which he had fallen the first day in the boat. 
If Stephen caino in when Lucy was out of the room — if Lucy 
left them together, they never spoke to each other : Stephen, 
perhaps, seemed to be examining books on music, and Maggie 
bent her head assiduously over her work. Each vras oppres- 
sively conscious of the other's presence, even to the finger-ends. 
Yet each looked and longed for the same thing to happen the 
next day. Neither of them had begun to reflect on the matter, 
or silently to ask, what does all this tend 1 Maggie only 
felt that life was revealing something quite new to her; and she 
was absorbed in the direct, immediate experience, without any 
energy left for taking account of it and reasoning about it 
Stephen wilfully abstained from self-questioning, and would not 
admit to himself that he felt an influence which was to have any 
determining effect on his conduct. And when Lucy came into 
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the room again, tliey wore once more unconstrained : Maggie 
couhl contr.iJict Stu[)la'n and laugh at him, and he could re- 
coininenil to her consideration the example of that most charm- 
ing heroine, Miss Sophia Wc.stcrn, wlio liad a great '‘respect for 
the undcrstaiulings of men.’* Maggie could h>ok at Stephen — 
which, for some rexson oi other, she always avoided when they 
were alone ; and he could even iisk her to play his accompani- 
ment for him, since Lucy’s lingei's were so busy with that 
bazaar-work; and lectui'c her on hurrying the tempo, which was 
certainly Maggie's \veak point. 

One day — it %vas the day of Philip’s return — Lucy had formed 
a sudden engiigement to S]icnd the evening with Mrs Kenn, 
whose delicate state of health, threatening to become confirmed 
illness thn^ugh an attack of bronchitis, obliged her to resign her 
functions at the coming bazaar into the hands of other ladies, of 
whom she >Yished Lucy to he one. The engiigement hud been 
formed in Stephen’s presence, and he had heard Lucy promise 
to dine early and call at sU o'clock for Miss Torry, who brought 
Mrs Kenn’s rcijucsk 

Hero is aiiolhor of the moral results of this idiotic bazaar/’ 
Stephen burst forth, as soon as Miss Torry had left the room — 
“taking young ladies from the duties of the domestic hearth 
into scenes of dissipation among urn- rugs and embroidered 
reticules ! I should like to know what is the proper function 
of women, if it is not to make reasons for husbands to stay at 
home, and still stronger reasons for bachelors to go ouL If 
thi.s goes on much longer, the bonds of society will be dissolved.” 

“ Well, it will not go on much longer,” said Lucy, laughing, 
“ for the baz^oar is to bike place on Monday week.” 

Thank heaven!” said Stephen. Kcnn himself said the 
other day, that ho didn’t like this plan of making vanity do the 
work of charity ; but just as the British public is not reasonable 
enough to bear direct taxation, so St Ogg’s has not got force of 
motive enough to build and endow schools without calling in 
the force of folly.” 

“Did ho say sol” said little Lucy, her hazel eyes opening 
wide with anxiety. I never heard him say anything of that 
kind : I thought ho approved of wbnt wo >vere doing.” 

** I’m sure he approves ynu,” said Stephen, smiling at her 
affectionately ; “your conduct in going out to-night looks vicious, 
I own, but I know there is benevolence at the bottom of it.” 

“ O, you think too well of me,” said Lucy, shaking her head, 
with a pretty blush, and there the subject ended. But it was 
tacitly understood that Stephen w*ould not come in the evenings 
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and on the strength of that tacit understanding he made his 
morning visit the longer, not saying good-bye until after four, 
Maggie was seated in the drawing-room alone, shortly after 
dinner, with ilinny on her lap, having left her uncle to his wine 
and his nap, and her mother to the compromise between knitting 
and nodding, which, when there W’as no company, she always 
^rried on in the dining-room till tea-time. Maggie was stoop- 
ing to caress the tiny silken pet, and comforting him for his 
mistresses absence, when the sound of a footstep on the gravel 
made her look up, and she saw Mr Stephen Guest walking up 
the garden, as if he had come straight from the river. It was 
very unusual to see him so soon after dinner ! He often com- 
plained that their dinner-hour was late at Park House. Never- 
theless, there ho was, in his black dress : he had evidently been 
home, and must have come again by the river. Maggie felt hot 
cheeks glowing and her heart beating : it was natural she should 
be nervous, for she was not accustomed to receive visitors alone. 
He had seen her look up through the open window, and raised 
his hat as he walked towards it, to enter that way instead of hy 
the door. He blushed too, and certainly looked as foolish as a 
young man of some wit and self-possession can be expected to 
look, as he walked in with a roll of m\isic in his hand, and said, 
with an air of hesitating iinprovisiition — 

“ You are surprised to sec me again, Miss TulHver — I ought 
to apologise for coming upon you by surprise, but I w^anted to 
come into the tow*n, and I got our man to row mo ; so I thought 
I would bring these things from tlic *Maid of Artois’ for your 
cousin : I forgot them this moniing. Will you give them to 
her?’^ 

said Maggie, who had risen confusedly with Minny in 
her arms, and now, not quite knowing what else to do, sat down 
again. 

Stephen laid down his bat, with the music, which rolled on 
the floor, and eat down in the chair close by her. He hud never 
done so before, and both he and Maggie were quite aware that 
it was an entirely new position. 

** Well, you pampered minion !*’ said Stephen, leaning to pull 
the long curly ears that drooped over Maggie's arm. It was 
not a suggestive remark, and as the speaker did not follow it up 
by further development, it naturally left the conversation at a 
stand-still. It seemed to Stephen like some action in a dream, 
that he was obliged to do, and wonder at himself all the while — 
to go on strolcing Minny*6 head. Yet it was very pleasant : he 
only wished be da red look at Maggie, and that she would look 
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at him— let him have one long look into those deep stmnge eyM 
of hers, and then he would be satisfied, and quite reasonable 
after that. He thought it was becoming a sort of monomania 
until him, to want that long look from Maggie; and he was 
mcking his invention continually to find out some means by 
which he could have it unthout its appearing singular and en- 
tailing subsequent embarrassment. As for Maggie, she had no 
distinct thought— only the sense of a presence like that of a 
closely-hovering hro.ad winged bird in the d-arkness, for she was 
unable to look up, and saw nothing but Minny’s black wavy 
coat. 

But this mu-st end some time — perhaps it ended very soon, 
and only .s.’cmtv/ long, as a minute’s dream does. Stephen at 
Ia.st sat upright sideways in his chair, leaning one hand and 
arm over the back and looking at Maggie. What should he 
say 1 

“ We shall have a splendid sunset, I think ; shan t you go 
out and see it ? ” 

I don’t know,” said ^^aggie. Tlien, courageously raising 
her eyes and looking out of the window, “ If 1 ni not playing 
cribhage with my uncle.” 

A p.uiso : during which Minny is stroked again, but bos 
sufficient insight not to be grateful for it — to growl rather. 

“ Do you like sitting alone 1 ” 

A nither arch look came over Maggie’s face, and, just glancing 
at Stephen, she said, “ Would it be quite civil to say ‘ycs’l” 

” It teas rather a dangerous question for an intruder to ask,” 
said Stephen, delighted with that glance, and getting determined 
to stay for another. “ But you will have more than half an hour 
to yourself after i am gone,” he added, taking out his watch. 
“ I know Mr Deane never comes in till half-past seven.” 

Another jiause, during which Maggie looked steadily out of 
the window, till by a great effort she moved her head to look 
down at Minny’s back again, and said — 

" r wish Lucy had not been obliged to go out. Wo lose our 
music.” 

“ Wo shall have a new voice to-morrow night,” said Stephen. 
“ Will you tell your cousin that our friend Philip Wnkem U 
come back I I saw him as I went home.” 

Maggie gave a little start — it seemed hardly more than a 
vibration that pa.ssed from head to foot in an instant. But the 
new images summoned by Philip’s name, dispersed half the 
oppressive spell she hod been under. She rase from her chair 
with a sudden resolution, and, laying Minny on bis cushion, 
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went to reach Lucy’s large work-basket from it« comer. Stephen 
was vexed and disappointed : he thought, perh-aps ifaggie didn’t 
like the name of Wakem to be mentioned to her in that abrupt 
way — for he now recalled what Lucy had told him of the family 
quarrel. It was of no use to stay any longer. Maggie w;i3 
seating horsclf at the tabic with her work, and looking chill a!ul 
proud : and he — he looked like a simpleton for having come. A 
gratuitous, entirely superfluous visit of that sort was sure to make 
a man disagreeable and ridiculous. Of course it wxs j)al[>able 
to Maggie’s thinking, that he had dined hastily in his own room 
for the sake of -setting off again and finding her alone. 

A boyish state of mind for an accomplished young gentleman 
of five and-twenty, not without legal knowledge ! But a refer- 
ence to history, perhaps, may make it not incredible. 

At this moment Maggie’s ball of knitting-wool rolled along 
the ground, and she started up to reach it. Stephen rose too, 
and, picking up the ball, met her with a vexed complaining look 
that gave his eyes quite a new expression to Maggie, whose own 
eyea met them as he presented the ball to her. 

“ Good-bye,” .said Stephen, in a tone that had the same beseech- 
ing discontent ns his eyes. He dared not put out his hand — he 
thrust both bands into his tail-pockets as hj spoke. Maggie 
thought she had perhaps been rude. 

” Won’t you stay I ” she said timidly, not looking away, for 
that would have seemed rude again. 

“ No, thank you,” said Stephen, looking still into the half- 
imwilling, half-fascinated eyes, as a thirsty man look.s towards 
the track of the distant brook. The boat is waiting for me 

. . . You’ll tell your cousin 1 ” 

“ Ves.” 

“ TTiat I brought the music, I mean ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that Philip is come back.” 

“ Yes.” (Maggie did not notice Philip’s name this time.) 

“Won’t you come out a little way into the garden 1 ’ said 
Stephen, in a still gentler tone, but the next moment ho was 
vexed that she did not say “ No,” for she moved away now 
towards the open window, and he was obliged to take his bat and 
walk by her side. But he thought of something to maice him 
amendR. 

“Do take my onn,” ho said, in a low tone, as if it w’ere a 
secret 

There is something strangely winning to most women in that 
offer of the finn arm : the help is not wanted physically at that 
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moment, but the sense of help— the presence of strength tlmt is 
outside them and yet theirs— meeU a continual want of the 
imagination. Either on that ground or some other, Maggie took 
the arm. And they walked together round the grass plot and 
under the drooping green of the laburnums, in the sjime dim 
dreamy stiite as they had been in a quarter of an hour before; 
only that Stephen had had the look he longed for, without yet 
perceiving in himself the symptoms of returning i^onableness, 
and Maggie had darting thoughts across the dimness : — how 
came she to bo there 1 — why had she come outi Not a word 
was spoken. If it had been, each would have been less intensely 
conscious of the other. 

“ Take care of this step,” said Stephen, at last 

“O, I will go in now,” said Ma^ie, feeling that the step 
had come like a rescue. " Good evening.” 

In an instant she had withdrawn her arm, and was running 
back to the house. She did not reflect that this sudden action 
would only add to the embarrassing recollections of the last half- 
hour. She had no thought left for that She only threw her- 
self into the low arm-chair, and burst into tears, 

“ O Philip, Philip, I wish we were together again — so quietly 
—in the Red Deeps.” 

Stephen looked after her a moment, then went on to the boat 
and was soon landed at the wharf. He spent the evening in the 
billiard-room, smoking one cigar after another, and losing “lives” 
at pooL But he would not leave off. He was determined not to 
think — not to admit any more distinct remembrance than was 
urged upon him by the perpetual presence of Maggie. He was 
looking at her, and she was on liiB arm. 

But there came the neces.sity of walking home in the cool 
starlight, and with it the necessity of cursing his own folly, and 
bitterly detemiining that be would never trust himself alone with 
Maggie again. It was all madness : he was in love, thoroughly 
attached to Lucy, and engaged — engaged as strongly as an 
honourable man need be. He wished he had never seen this 
Maggie Tullivor, to bo thrown into a fever by her in this way : 
she would make a sweet, strange, troublesome, adorable wife to 
some man or other, but ho would never have chosen her himself. 
Did she feel os he did ? He hoped she did — not He ought 
not to have gone. He would master himself in future. He 
would make himself disagreeable to her — quorrel with her per- 
hajis. Quarrel with her 1 Was it possible to quarrel witli a 
creature who had such eyes — defying and deprecating, contradict- 
ing and clinging, imperious and beseeching — full of delicious 
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opposites. To see such a creature subdued by love for one would 
be a lot worth having — to another mau. 

There was a muttered exclamation which ended this inward 
soliJoquj', as Stephen threw away the end of his IsLst cigar, and, 
thrusting his hamls into his pockets, stalked along at a quieter 
pace through the shrubbeiy. It was not of a benedictory kind. 


CHAPTER Yll 

PHILIP RE-ENTERS 

The next morning was very wet ; the sort of morning on which 
male neighbours who have no imperative occupation at home 
are likely to pay their fair friends an illimitable visit. The 
rain, which bus been endurable enough for the walk or ride 
one way, is sure to become so heavy, and at the same time so 
certain* to clear up by-and-by, that nothing but an open qnnrrcl 
can abbreviate the visit: latent detestation will not do at all. 
And if people ha)>pcn to be lovers, what can be so delightful, in 
England, as a rainy morning? English sunshine is dubious; 
bonnets are never quite secure ; and if you sit down on the 
grass, it may lead to catarrhs. Ilut the rain is to be depended 
on. You gallop through it in a mackintosh, and ]>rcseiitly find 
yourself in the seat you like best — a little above or a little below 
the one on which your goddess sits (it is the same thing to the 
metaphysical mind, and that is the reason why women are at 
once worshipped and looked down upon), with a satisfactory 
conhdence that there will be no lady-callers. 

“Stephen will come earlier this morning, I know,” said Lucy: 
“he always does when it’s rainy.” 

Maggie made no answer. She was angry with Stephen : she 
began to think she should dislike him ; and if it had not been 
for the rain, she would have gone to her aunt Qlcgg’s this morn- 
ing, and so have avoided him altogether. As it was, she must 
find some reason for remaining out of the room with her mother. 

But Stephen did not come earlier, and there was another 
visitor — a nearer neighbour — who preceded him. When Philip 
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entered the room, ho was g*»ing merely to bow to >Iaggie, feel- 
ing that tlieir aaiuaintaiiec w;i3 a secret which Jie was bound 
not to betray ; but when slie advanced towards him and put out 
her liand, he guessed at once that Lucy had been taken into her 
confidence. It wits a moment of some agitation to botli, though 
riiilip had sj>ont many hours in preparing for it ; but like all 
per>onH wlio have p;\ssod through life with little exi)ectation of 
sympathy, lie seldom lost his sclf-cx^ntrid, and shrank with the 
most sensitive pride fi\un any noticeable betrayal of emotion. 

A little extra paleness, a little tcnsii>u of the nostril when he 
spok«s and the voice pitclied in rather a higher key> that to 
strangers would seem expressive of cold indifterence» were all 
the signs Philip usually gave of an inward drama that was not 
without its fierceness, liut Maggie, who had little more power 
of concealing the impressions made upon her than if she had 
been constructed of musicid strings, felt her eyes getting larger 
with tears as they t<»ok each othcr\s hands in silence. They 
wore not painful tears: they hatl rather something of the same 
origin as the tears women and children shed when they have 
found some protection to cling to, an<l look back on the threat- 
cne<l danger. For Philip, who a little while ago was associated 
continually in Maggie’s mind with the sense that Tom might 
reproach her with some justice, had now, in this short space, 
become a sort of outward conscience to her, that she might fly 
to for rescue and strength. Her tranquil, tender affection for 
l^hilip, with its root deep down in her childhood, and its 
memories of long quiet talk confirming by distinct successive 
impressions the first instinctive bios — the fact that in him the 
appeal was more strongly to her pity and womanly devotedness 
than to her vanity or other egoistic excitability of her nature, 
seemed now to make a sort of sacred place, a sanctuary where 
she could find refuge from an alluring influence which the best 
part of herself must resist, which must bring horrible tumult 
\sTthin, wretchedness without This new sense of her relation 
to Philip nullified the anxious scruples she would otherwise 
have felt, lest she should overstep the limit of intercourse with 
him that Tom would sanction ; and she put out her hand to him, 
and felt the tears in her eyes without any consciousness of an 
inward check. The scene was just what Lucy expected, and 
her kind heart delighted in bringing Philip and Maggie together 
again; though, even with all her regard for Philip, she could 
not resist the impression that her cousin Tom had some excuse 
for feeling shocked at the physical incongruity between the two 
— a prosaic person like cousin Tom, who didn’t like poetry and 
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fairy talcs. But she began to speak as soon as possible, to set 
them at case. 

“This was very good and virtuous of you,” she said, in her 
pretty treble, like the low conversational notes of little bird-s, 
“ to come so soon after your arrival. And as it is, I think I will 
pardon you for running away in an inopportune inanner, and 
giving your friends no notice. Come and sit down here,” she 
went on, placing the cliair that would suit Imn best, “ and you 
shall find yourself treated mercifully.” 

“ y<ju wiU never govern weU. Mi.^vS Deane,” said I‘Jiilip as he 
seated himself, “because no one will ever believe in your sever- 
ity. People will always encourage themselves in misdemeanours 
by the certainty that you will be indulgent.” 

Lucy gave some jjlayful contradiction, but Philip did not hear 
what it was, for he had naturally turned towards Maggie, and 
she Wiis looking at him with that open, affectionate scrutiny, 
which we give to a friend from whom we have been long separ- 
ated. What a moment their }>artiiig Iiad been ! Anti Philip 
felt as if he were only in the morrow of it- lie felt this .so 
keenly — with such intense, detailed remembrance — with stjch 
pas.sionatc revival of all that had been saitl and looked in their 
last conversation — that with that jadousy anti distrn.vt which 
in tlillident iiaturc.s is almost inevitably linked with n strong 
feeling, lie thought lie read in Maggie’s glance and manner the 
evidence of a change. 'ITie very fact that he feared and half ex- 
l»ected it, would be sure to make thi-s tliought rush in, in the 
absence of ptisitive proof to the contrary. 

“I am having a great holitlay, am I ntit?” saitl Maggie. 

“ Lucy is like a fairy godmother : she lia.s turnetl me frtun a 
tlrudgc into a princess in no time. I do nothing but intlulge 
my.self all day long, and she always finds out wliat 1 want before 
I know it myself.” 

“ I’m sure she is the happier for having you, then,” said 
Philip. “ Vou must be better than a whole menagerie t>f pets 
to her. And you look well — you are benefiting by the change.” 

Artificial conversation of this sort went on a little while, till 
Lucy, determined to put an end to it, exclaimed, with a good 
imitation of annoyance, tliat she ha<l forgotten something, and 
was quickly out of the room. 

In a moment Maggie and Philip leaned forward, and the 
liand.s were clasped again, with a look of sad contentment like 
that of friends who meet in the memory of recent .‘iorrovv. 

** 1 told Illy brother I wished to see you, Philip — I asked him 
to release me from my promise, and he consented.” 
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>Iaggic, in her inipnlsivcness, wanted Philip to know at once 
the position they must hold towards each other ; but she checked 
herself. Tlie things that had happened since he had spoken of 
his love for her were so painful that she shrank from being the 
first to allude to them. It seemed almost like an injury towanls 
Philip even to mention her brother — her bn^ther who had in- 
sulted him. But he was thinking too entirely of her to be 
sensitive on any other point at that moment. 

“ Then we can at least be friends, Maggie 1 There is nothing 

to hinder that now I ” 

“Will not your father object 1” said Maggie, withdrawing 
her hand. 

“ I should not give you up on any ground but your own wish, 
Maggie,” said Philip, colouring. “There are points on which 
I should always resist my father, as I used to tell you. Thai 

is one.” , 

“ Then there is nothing to hinder our being friends, Philip — 
seeing each other and talking to each other while I am hero : I 
shall soon go away again. I mean to go very soon — to a new 
situation.” 

“ Is that inevitable, Maggie 1 ” 

“ Ye.s : 1 must not stay here long. It would unfit me for the 
life I must begin again at last. 1 can’t live in dependence — I 
can’t live with my brother — though he is very good to mo. Ho 
would like to provide for me ; but that would be intolerable to 

Philip was silent a few moments, and then said, in that high, 
feeble voice which with him indicated the resolute suppression 
of emotion : — 

“ Is there no other alternative, Maggie 1 Is that life, away 
from those who love you, the only one you will allow yourself 
to look fonvard to 1 ” 

“ Yes, Philip,” she said, looking at him pleadingly, as if she 
entreated him to believe that she was compelled to this course. 
“ At least, as things are ; I don’t know what may be in years to 
come. But I begin to think there can never come much happi- 
ness to me from loving : I have always had so much pain mingled 
with it. I wish I could moke myself a world outside it, as 
men do.” 

“ Now, you are returning to your old thought in a new form, 
Maggie — the thought I used to combat,” said Philip, with a 
slight tinge of bitterness. “You want to find out a mode of 
renunciation that will bo an escape from pain. I tell you a^n, 
Uiere is no such escape possible except by perverting or mutilat- 
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ing one’s nature. What would become of me, if 1 tried to escape 
from pain ■? Scorn and cynicism would be luy only opium; 
unles.s I could fall into some kind of conceited madness, and' 
fancy myself a favourite of Heaven because 1 am not a favourite 
with men.” 

The bitterness had taken on some impetuosity as Philip went 
on speaking : the words were evidently an outlet for some im- 
mediate feeling of his own, as well as an answer to Maggie. 
There was a pain pressing on him at that moment He shrank 
with proud delicacy from the faintest allusion to the words of 
love — of plighted love that had p:isse«l between them. It would 
have seemed to him like reminding Maggie of a ]>romise ; it 
would have had for him something of the baseness of compulsion. 
He could not dwell on the fact that he liirnself had not changed ; 
for that too would have had the air of an appeal. His love for 
Maggie was stamped, even more than the rest of his experience, 
with the e.xaggemted sense that lie was an exception — that she, 
that every one, .saw him in the light of an exception. 

But iluggie was conscience-stricken. 

“ Yes, Philip,” she said, with her childLsh contrition when he 
used to chide Jjer, “ you are right, J know. I do always think 
too much of niy own feelings, and not enough of others’ — not 
enough of yours. I had need have you alway.s to find fault 
with me and teach me : so many things have come true that you 
used to tell me.” 

Maggie was resting her elbow on the Labte, leaning her head 
on her hand and looking at Philip with half-penitent dependent 
affection, us she said this ; while he Wiis returning her giixc with 
an e.xpression that, to her consciou8nc.s.s, gradually became less 
vague — became charged with a specific recollection. Hud hi.s 
mind flown back to something that f^he now remembered 1 — 
something about a lover of Lucy’s? It was a thought that 
made her shudder : it gave new definiteness to her present 
position, and to the tendency of what had happened the evening 
before. She moved her arm from the table, urged to change 
her position by that positive physical oppression at the heart 
that sometimes accompanies a sudden mental pang. 

“What is the matter, Maggie? Has sometliiiig ]iap|)ened ? ” 
Philip said, in inexpressible anxiety — his imagiiiatioii being only 
loo ready to weave everything that was fatal to them both. 

“No — nothing,” said Maggie, rousing her latent will Philip 
must not have that odious thought in bis mind : she would 
banish it from her own. “ Nothing,” she repeated, “ except in 
my own mind. You used to say 1 should feel the effect of my 
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8tan*oil life, as you called it, aud 1 do. I am too eager in my 
enjoyment of music and all luxuries, now they are come to me/’ 
She took up her work and occupied herseli resolutely, while 
Philip watched her, really in doubt whether she had anything 
more than this general allusion in her mind. It was quite in 
Maggie’s character to be agitated by vague self-rcpixKich. But 
soon there came a violent well-known ring at the door-bell re- 
sounding through the house, 

O what a startling announcement ! ” said Maggie, quite mis- 
tress of herself, though not without some inward tiutter. “ 1 
wonder where Lucy is.*’ 

Lucy had not been deaf to the signal, and after an interval 
long enough for a few solicitous but not hurried inquiries, she 
herself nsbered Stephen in. 

Well, old fellow,” he said, going straight up to Philip and 
shaking him heartily by the hand, bowing to Maggie in passing, 
il*8 glorious to have you back again ; only I ^\Tsh you’d con- 
duct yourself a little less like a sparrow with a residence on 
the house-top, and not go in and out constantly without letting 
the servants know. This is about the twentieth time I’ve had 
to scamper up those countless stairs to that painting-room of 
yours, all to no purpose, because your people thought you were 
at home. Such incidents embitter friendship.” 

Tvo so few visitors — it seems hardly worth while to leave 
notice of my exit and entrances,” said Philip, feeling rather op- 
pressed just then by Stephen’s bright strong preseuco and strong 
voice. 

Are you quite well thi.s morning. Miss Tullivert” said 
Stephen, turning to Maggie with stiff politeness, and putting 
out his band with the air of fulfilling n social duty. 

gave the tips of her fingers, and said, “ Quito well, 
thank you,” in a tone of proud indifference. Philip’s eyes were 
watching them keenly ; but Lucy was used to seeing variations 
in their manner to each other, and only thought with regret that 
there was some natural antipathy which every now and then 
surmounted their mutual goodudll. “ Maggie is not the sort 
of woman Stephen admires, and she is irritated by something in 
him which she interprets os conceit,” was the silent observation 
that accounted for everything to guileless Lucy. Stephen and 
Moggie had no sooner completed this studied greeting than each 
felt hurt by the other’s coldness. And Sto])hen, while rattling 
on in questions to Philip about his recent sketching expedition, 
was thinking oil the more about Maggie because he was not 
drawing her into the conversation as he had invariably done be- 
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fore, “if.nggio And Philip are not loolcing Imppy, ” thought 
Lucy; “tliis first interview lias been saddeniiig to them.” 

“I think we pec ole who have not been gallojung,” she said to 
Stephen, “ are ail - little damped by the rain. Let us have 
some music. We ought to take advantage of having Philip and 
you together. Give us the duet in ‘ Masaniello ; ’ Maggie has 
not heard that, and I know it will suit her.” 

“Come, then,” said Stephen, going towards the piano, and 
giving a foretaste of the tune in his deep “brum-brum,” very 
pleasant to hear. 

“You, please, Philip — you play the accompaniment,” said 
Lucy, “ and then I can go on with iny work. You icill like to 
play, shan’t youl” she added, with a pretty inquiring look, 
anxious, as usual. Jest she should lu»ve proposed wJiat was not 
pleasant to another; but with yearnings towards her unfinished 
embroidery. 

Philip had brightened at the proposition, for there is no feel- 
ing, perhaps, except the extremes of fear and grief, that dues 
not find relief in music — that does not make a man sing or play 
the better ; and Philip had an abundance of jient-up feeling at 
this moment, as complex a.s any trio or quaiiet that was ever 
meant to express love and jealousy, and resignation and fierce 
suspicion, all at the same time. 

“O yes,” he .said, seating himself at the piano, “it is a way 
of eking out one’s im}>crfect life and being three people at once 
—to sing and make the piano sing, and hear them both all the 
while — or else to .sing and paint.” 

“Ah, there you are an enviable fellow. I can do nothing with 
my hands,” said Stephen. “ That ha.s generally been obscr\’ed 
in men of great administrative capacity, I believe. A tendency 
to predominance of the reflective powers in nte ! — haven’t you 
observed that, Miss Tulliver ? ” 

Stephen had fallen by mistake into his habit of playful appeal 
to Maggie, and she could not rcprc.ss the answering flush and 
epigram. 

“ I have observed a tendency to predominance,” she said, 
smiling ; and Philip at that moment devoutly hoped that she 
found the tendency disagreeable. 

“Come, come,” said Lucy; “music, music! We will dis- 
cuss each other’s qualities another time.’ 

Maggie always tried in vain to go on w'ith her work when 
music began. She tried harder than ever to-day; for the 
thought that Stephen knew' how much she cared for his singing 
was one that no longer roused a merely playful resistance ; and 
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she knew, too, that it was his habit always to stand so that he 
could look at her. But it was of no use : she soon threw her 
work down, and all her intentions were lost in the vogue state 
of emotion produced by the inspiring duet — emotion that seemed 
to make her at once strong and weak : strong for all enjoyment, 
weak for all resistance. When the strain passed into the minor, 
she half-started from her seat with the sudden thrill of that 
change. Poor SIjiggic ! She looked verj' beautiful when her 
soul was being played on in this way by the inexorable power 
of sound. You might have seen the slightest perceptible quiver- 
ing through her whole frame as she leaned a little forward, 
clasping her hands as if to steady herself ; while her eyes dilated 
and brightened into that wade-open, childish expression of won- 
dering delight, which always came back in her happiest mo- 
ments. Lucy, who at other times had always been at the 
piano when Maggie was looking in this w*ay, could not resist 
the impulse to steal up to her and kiss hen Philip, too, caught 
a glim{>se of her now and then round the open lx>ok on the 
desk, and felt that he had never before seen her under so strong 
an influence. 

‘‘More, more P' said Lucy, when the duet had been encored. 

Something spirited again. Maggie always says she likes a 
great rush of sound.’* 

It must be • Let us take the road,’ then,” said Stephen — 
** 80 suitable for a wet morning. But are you prepared to 
abandon the most sacred duties of life^ and come and sing wdth 
us?” 

O yes,” said Lucy, laughing. ‘‘If you will look out the 
' Beggar's Opera ’ from the large canterbury. It has a dingy 
cover.” 

That is a great clue, considering there arc about a score 
covers here of rival dinginess,” said Stephen, drawing out the 
canterbury. 

O, play something the while, Philip,” said Lucy, noticing 
that his fingers were wandering over the keys, ‘‘ What is that 
you are falling into? — something delicious that I don’t know.” 

Don’t you know that?” said Philip, bringing out the tune 
more definitely. “ It*s from the SotnnambuJa — ‘ Ah ! percb 6 non 
posse odiarti.’ I don’t know the opera, but it appears the tenor 
is telling the heroine that ho shall always love her though she 
may forsake him. You’ve heard me sing it to the English 
words, ‘ 1 love thee still.’ ” 

It was not quite unintentionally that Philip had wandered 
into this song, which might be an indirect expression to Maggie 
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of what he could not prevail on himself to say to her directly. 
Her ears had been open to what he was sayings and when he 
began to sing, she understood the plaintive passion of the music. 
That pleading tenor had no very' fine qualities as a voice, but it 
was not quite new to her : it had sung to her by snatches, in a 
subdued way, among the grassy walks and hollows, and under- 
neath the leaning ash-tree in the Red Deeps. There seemed to 
be some reproach in the words— did Philip mean that 1 She 
wished she had a.ssured him more distinctly in their conversation 
that she desired not to renew the hope of love between them, 
only because it clashed with her inevitable circumstances. She 
was touched, not thrilled by the song : it suggested distinct 
memories and thoughts, aiid brought quiet regret in the place of 
excitement 

That’s the way with you tenors/* said Stephen, who was 
>vaiting wdth music in his hand wliile Philip finished the song. 
** You demoralise the fair sex by w'arbling your sentimental love 
and constancy under all sorts of vile treatment. Nothing short 
of having your heads seiv*ed up in a dish like that mediaeval 
tenor or troubadour, would prevent you from expressing your 
entire rCvSignation. 1 must administer an antidote, while Miss 
Deane prepares to tear herself aw'ay from her bobbins.” 

Stephen rolled out, with saucy energy — 

** HhalJ I, wMting In deap*ir. 

Pic bccAUBc a woiDAa'i fftirt*' 

and seemed to make all the air in the room alive with a new 
influence. Lucy, always proud of what Stephen did, went 
towards the piano with laughing, admiring looks at him ; and 
Maggie, in spite of her resistance to the spirit of the song and 
to the singer, was taken hold of and shaken by the invisible in- 
fluence — was borne along by a wave too strong for her. 

But, angrily resolved not to betray herself, she seized her 
work, and went on making false stitches and pricking her fingers 
with much perseverance, not looking up or taking notice of what 
was going forward, until all the three voices united in Let us 
take the road.” 

I am afraid there would have been a subtle, stealing gratifica* 
tion in her mind if she had known how entirely this saucy, 
defiant Stephen was occupied wdth her : how he was passing 
rapidly from a determination to treat her with ostentatious in- 
difference to an irritating desire for some sign of inclination from 
her^^some interchange of subdued word or look with her. It 
was not long before he found an opportunity, when they had 
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pa.wd U\ the music of ‘‘ The Tempest.” ^^aggie, feeling the need 
of a footstooh 'vxs walking across the room to pet one» when 
Stephen, who was not singing just then, and was conscious of 
all lier inoveinents> guessed her want, and flew to anticipate her, 
lifting the ootstool with an entreating look at her, which made 
it iinpo-^ible not to return a glance of gratitude. And then, to 
have the footstool placed carefully by a too self-confident per- 
sonage — not an;/ self-confident personage, but one in particular, 
who suddenly looks humble and anxious, and lingers, bending 
still, to a.sk if there is not some draught in that position between 
the window and the fireplace, and if he may not be allowed to 
move the work-table for her — these things v»i\l summon a little 
of the too -ready, traitoro\is tenderness into a woman's eyes, com- 
pelled as she is in her girlish time to learn her life-lessons in 
very trivial language. And to Maggie such things had not been 
everyday incidents, but were a new element in her life, and 
found her keen appetite for homage quite fresh. That tone of 
gentle solicitude obliged her to look at the face that was bent to- 
wards her, and to s;\y, No, thank you and nothing could 
prevent that mutual glance from being delicious to both, as it 
had been the evening before. 

It was but an ordinary act of politeness in Stephen ; it had 
hardly taken two minutes; and Lucy, who was singing, scarcely 
noticed it. But to Philip's mind, filled already with a vague 
anxiety that was likely to find a definite ground for itself in any 
trivial incident, this sudden eagerness in Stephen, and the change 
in Maggie’s face, which was plainly reflecting a beam from his, 
seemed so strong a contrast with the previous ovenNTought signs 
of indifference, as to be charged with painful meaning. Stephen’s 
voice, pouring in again, jarred upon his nervous susceptibility 
as if it had been the clang of sheet-iron, and he felt inclined to 
make the piano shriek in utter discord. He had really seen no 
communicable ground for suspecting any unusual feeling between 
Stephen and Maggie : his own reason told him so, and he wanted 
to go home at once that he might reflect coolly on these false 
images, till he had convinced himself of their nullity. But then, 
again, he wanted to stay as long os Stephen stayed — always to 
bo present when Stephen was present vrith Maggie. It seemed 
to poor Philip so natural, nay, inevitable, that any man who was 
near Maggie 'should fall in love wdth her! Ther^was no pro- 
mise of happiness for her if she were beguiled into loving 
Stephen Guest; and this thought emboldened Philip to view 
his own love for her in the light of a less unequal offering. He 
was beginning to play very falsely under this deafening inward 
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tumult, and Lucy was looking at him in astonishment, when 
Mrs Tulliver's entrance to summon them to lunch came as an 
excuse for abruptly breaking otf the music. 

Ah, Mr Philip/' siiid Mr Deane, when they entered the 
diiung-rouin> not seen you for a long while. Your father's 

not at home, £ think, is he ? I went after him to the oflice the 
other day, and they said lie was out of town. ' 

He's been to Mudport on business for several days,’* said 
Philip; “ but he’s come back now/' 

** As fond of liis farming hobby as ever, eh V* 

I believe so," said Philip, rather wondering at this sudden 
interest in his father's pursuits. 

Ah ! " said Mr Deane, " he’s got some laud in his own hands 
on this side the river as well as the other, I think t" 

“ Yes, he has.” 

Ah continued Mr Deane, as he dispensed the pigeon^pie; 
^‘he must find farming a hca\'y item — an expensive hobby. 1 
never had a hobby myself — never would give in to that. And 
the worst of all hobbies arc those that people think they can get 
money at. They shoot their money down like com out of a 
sack then/' 

Lucy felt a little nervous under her father’s apparently gni- 
Uiitous criticism of Mr Wakem's expenditure. But it ceased there, 
and Mr Deane became unusually silent and meditative during 
his luncheon. Lucy, accustomed to watch all indications in her 
father, and having reasons, which had recently become strong, 
for an extra interest in what referred to the Wakems, felt an un- 
usual curiosity to know* what bad prompted her father's questions. 
His subsequent silence made her susj)ect there had been some 
special reason for them in his mind. 

With this idea in her head, she resorted to her usual plan 
when she wanted to tell or ask her father anything particular : 
she found a reason for her aunt IMlIivcr to leave the dining-room 
after dinner, and seated herself on a small stool at her father’s 
knee. Mr Deane, under those circumstances, considered that he 
tasted some of the most agreeable moments his merits had pur- 
chased him in life, notwitl^tanding that Lucy, disliking to have 
her hair powdered with snuff, usually began by is os to ring his 
snuff-box on such occasions. 

** You don’t want to go to sleep yet, papa, do you t” she said, 
as she brought up her stool and opened the largo fingers that 
clutched the snuff-box. 

Not yet/’ said Mr Deane, glancing at the reward of merit 
in the decanter. But what do you want he added, pinching 
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the dimpled chin fondly. “ To coax some more sovereigns out 
of my pocket for your bazaar 1 Eh 1” 

“No, I have no base motives at all to-day. I only want to 
talk, not to beg. I want to know what made you ask Philip 
Wakcm about his father’s farming to-day, papal It seemed 
rather odd, because you never hardly say anything to him about 
his father ; and why should you care about Mr Wakem’s losing 
money by his hobby 1” 

“ ^mething to do with business," said Mr Deane, wa^-irg Iiis 
hands, as if to repel intrusion into that mystery. 

“But, papa, you always say Mr Wakem has brought Philip 
up like a girl ; how came you to think you should get any busi- 
ness knowledge out of him t Those abrupt questions sounded 
ratber oddly. Philip thought them queer." 

“Nonsense, child!" said Mr Deane, willing to justify his 
social demeanour, with which he had token some pains in his 
upward progress. “There's a report that Wakem’s mill and 
fann on the other side of the river — Dorlcote Mill, your uncle 
TuUiver’s, you know — isn’t answering so well as it did. I 
wanted to sec if your friend Philip would let anything out about 
his father’s being tired of farming." 

“ Why 1 Would you buy the mill, papa, if he would part 
with it ? " said Lucy, eagerly. “ O, tell me everything — here, 
you shall have your snuff-box if you’ll tell me. Because Maggie 
says all their hearts are set on Tom's getting back the mill some 
time. It was one of the last things her father said to Tom, that 
ho must get back the mill." 

“ Hush, you little puss," said Mr Deane, availing himself of 
the restored snuff-box. “ You must not say a word about this 
thing — do you hcarl There’s very little chance of their get- 
ting the mill, or of anybody’s getting it out of Wakem’s hands. 
And if he knew that wo wanted it vnth a view to the Tullivers 
getting it again, he’d be the less likely to part with it. It’s 
natural, after what happened. He behaved well enough to Tul- 
liver before ; but a horsewhipping is not likely to be paid for 
with sugar-plums.” 

“ Now, papa," said Lucy, with a little air of solemnity, “ will 
you trust met You must not ask me all my reasons for what 
I’m going to say — but I have very strong reasons. And I’m 
very cautious — I am, indeed." 

“ Well, let us hear." 

“ Why, I believe, if you will let me take Philip Wakem into 
our confidence — let me tell him all about your wish to buy, and 
what it’s for — that my cousins wish to have it, and why they 
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wish to have it — I believe Pliilip woiiid help to bring it about 
I know he would desire to do it/* 

I don’t see how that can be, child/^ said Mr Deane, looking 
puzzled. Why should he care?*' — then, with a sudden pene- 
trating look at his daughter, “ You don^t think the poor lad’s 
fond of you, and so you can make him do what you like 1*’ (Mr 
Deaike felt quite safe about his daughter’s atfections.) 

“ No, papa ; he cares verj* little about me — not so much as I 
care about him. But 1 have a reason for being quite sure of 
what 1 say. Don’t you ask me. And if you ever guess, don’t 
tell rne. Only give me leave to do as I think fit about it” 

Lucy rose from her stool to seat herself on her father’s knee, 
and kissed him with that last request. 

Are you sure you W'on’t do mischief, now 1’^ he said, look 
ing at her with delight. 

Yes, papa, quite sure. I’m very wise j I’ve got all your 
business talents. Didn’t you admire my accompt-book, now, 
when I showed it you ? ” 

“ Well, well, if this youngster Avill keep his counsel, there 
won’t be much harm done. And to tell the truth, I think there’s 
not much chance for us any other way. Now, let me go utf to 
sleep.'* 


CHAPTER VIII 

WAKEM IN A NEW LIGHT 

Hefoee three days had ])assed after tJic conversation you have 
Just overheard between Lucy and her father, she liad contrived 
to have a private interview with Philip during a visit of Maggie s 
to her aunt Qlegg. K<*r a day and a night Philip turned over 
in his mind with restless agitation all that Lucy had told him 
in that interview, till he had thoroughly resolved on a course of 
action. He thought he saw before him now a possibility of 
altering his position with respect to Ma^ie, and removing at 
least one obstacle between them. He laid his plan and calcu* 
lated all his moves with the fervid deliberation of a chess-player 
in the days of liis first ardour, and was amazed himself at his 
sudden genius as a tactician. His jilau was as bold as it was 
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thoroughly CnilculatcJ. Having watched for a moment when his 
father had iu>thing more urgent on his hands than the news- 
(mper^ he went behind him, laid a hand on his shoulder> and 
said — 

‘‘ Father, >\i.U you come into iny sanctum, and look at my 
new sketches? Fve arranged them now.** 

“I’m getting terribly stiff in the joints, Phil, for climbing 
those stairs of yours,” siiid Wakem, looking kindly at his son as 
he laid dcjwn his paper. “ But come along, tlien.” 

“ This is a nice place for you, isn't it, Phil ? — a capital light 
that from the roof, ehl” was, as usual, the first thing ho said 
on entering the paintiiig-room. He liked to remind himself and 
his son too that his fatherly indulgence had provided the accom* 
mod at ion. He had been a good father. Emily would have 
nothing to reproach him with there, if she came b;ick again from 
her grave. 

“Come, come/* ho said, putting his double eye-glass over his 
nose, and seating himself to take a general view while ho rested, 
you've got a famous show here. Upon my word, I don't see 
that your things aren't os good as that London artist's — what's 
his name — that Leyburn gave so much money for.” 

Philip shook his head and smiled. He had seate<l himself on 
his p«ainting-stooI, and had taken a lead pencil in his hand, with 
which he was making strong marks to counteract the sense of 
tremulousness. He watched his father get up, and walk slowly 
round, good-naturedly dwelling on the pictures much longer 
than his amount of genuine taste for landscape would have 
prompted, till lie stopped before a stand on w'hich two pictures 
were placed — one much larger than the other — the smaller one 
in a leather case. 

“ Bless me ! what have you hero t** said Wukem, startled by 
a sudden transition from landscape to portrait. “ I thought 
you'd left off figures. Who are these 1" 

“ They are the same person/’ said Philip, with calm prompt- 
ness, “at different ages.” 

“And what person 1” said Wakem, sharply fixing his ayes 
with a growing look of suspicion on the larger picture. 

“ Mias TuUiver. The small one is something like what ahe 
was when I was at school with her brother at King's Lorton : 
the larger one is not quite so good a likeness of what she was 
when I came from abroad.” 

Wakem turned round fiercely, with a flushed face, lotting his 
fall, and looking at his son with a savage expression 
for a moment, as if ho wac ready to strike that daring feebleness 
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from the stool. But he tlirew himself into the arm-chair ogain^ 
and thrust his hands into his iron ser-pockets^ still looking angrily 
at his souy however. Philip did not return the look» but sat 
quietly watching the point of his pencil. 

“ And do you mean to say, then, that you Lave had any ac- 
quaintance with her since you came from abroad P' said Wakeni, 
at last, witli that vain effort which rage always makes to throw as 
much punishment as it desires to inlUct into words and tones, 
since blows are forbidden. 

V'^es : 1 saw a great deal of her for a whole year before her 
father's death. Wc met often in that thicket — the Red Deeps 
— near Dorlcoto MilL I love her dearly : I shall never love any 
other woman. I have thought of her ever since she was a little 
girl.'^ 

Go on, sir ! — and you liave corresponded with her all this 
wduleV' 

“ No. I never told her I loved her till just before we parted, 
and she promised her brother not to see me again or to corre- 
spond with me. I am not sure that she loves me, or would con- 
sent to marry me. But if she w'ould consent — if she Jut love 
me well enough — I should marry her.*^ 

And thi.s is the return yon make me for all the indulgences 
Tve heaped on you T' said Wakem, getting white, and begin- 
ning to tremble under an enraged sense of impotence before 
Pliilip's calm defiance and concentration of purpose. 

“No, father," said Philip, looking up at him for the first 
time. “ I don't regard it as a return. You have been an in- 
dulgent father to me ; but I have always felt that it was because 
you had an affectionate wish to give me as much happine.ss as 
my unfortunate lot would <admit of — nut that it was a debt you 
expected me to pay by sacrificing all my chunccs of happiness 
to satisfy feelings of yours, which 1 can never share." 

“ I think most sons would share their father’s feelings in this 
case/' said Wakem, bitterly. “The girl’s father was an ignorant 
mad brute, who was within an inch of murdering mo. The 
whole town knows it. And the brother is just as iii.solcnt, 
only in a cooler way. He forbade her seeing you, you say ; 
he’ll break every bone in your body, for your greater happiness, 
if you don’t take care. But you seem to have made up your 
mind : you liave counted the consequences, I suppose. Of 
course you arc independent of me : you can marry this girl to^ 
morrow, if you like : you are a man of five-and-twenty — you 
can go ymiv way, and I can go mine. We need have no more 
to do with each other.'' 
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Wakein rose and walked towards the door, but something 
held him back, and instead of leaving the room, he walked \\\> 
and down it, Philip was slow to reply, and when he spoke, his 
tone liad a more incisive quietness and clearness than ever. 

“No: I can’t marry Miss TuUiver, even if she would have 
me — if I have only my own resources to maiiiUun her with. I 
have been brought up to no profession. I can’t offer her poverty 
03 well as defonnity.” 

Ah, there is a reason for your clinging to me, doubtless,’* 
said Wakem, still bitterly, though Philip's last words had given 
him a pang : they had stirred a feeling which had been a habit 
for a quarter of a ceutuiy. He threw himself into the chair 
again. 

“ I expected all this,” said Philip, “ I know these scenes are 
often happening between father and son. If I were like other 
men of my age, I might answer your angry words by still angrier 
— we might part — I should marry the woman I love, and have 
a chance of being as happy as the rest. But if it will be a satis* 
faction to you to annihilate the very object of everything you've 
done for mo, you have an advantage over most fathers: you can 
completely deprive me of the only thing that would make my 
life worth having.” 

Philip paused, but his father was silent. 

“You know best wbat satisfaction you would have, beyond 
that of gratifying a ridiculous rancour worthy only of wander- 
ing savages.” 

“Ridiculous rancour!” Wakem burst out. “What do you 
mean 1 Damn it I is a man to be horsewhipped by a boor and 
love him for it t Besides, there's that cold, proud devil of a son, 
who said a word to me I shall not foiget when we had the set- 
tling. He would be as pleasant a mark for a bullet as I know 
— if he were worth the expense.” 

“ I don't mean your resentment towards them,” said Philip, 
who had his reasons for some sympathy with this view of Tom, 
“ though a feeling of revenge is not worth much, that you should 
care to keep it. I mean your extending the enmity to a helpless 
girl, who has too much sense and goodness to share their narrow 
prejudices. She has never entered into the family quarrels.” 

“What docs that signify! We don't ask what a woman 
does — we ask whom she belongs to. It's altogether a degrading 
thing to you — to think of marrying old Tulliver's daughter.” 

For the first time in the dialogue, Philip lost some of his self- 
control, and coloured with anger. 

“ Miss TuUivcr,” ho said, with bitter incisiveness, “has the 
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only grounds of r^nk that anything but vulgar folly can sup- 
pose to belong to the middle chiss : she is thoroughly rohued, 
and her friends* whatever else they may be* are respected for 
irreproachable honour and integrity. All St Ogg*s, I fancy, 
would pronounce her to be more than iny equal.* ^ 

Wakem darted a glance of tierce cjucstion at his son ; but 
Philip was not looking at him, and with a certain penitent con- 
sciousness went on, in a few moments, as if in aniplilicatioii of 
his last words — 

Find a single person in St Ogg's who will not tell you that 
a beautiful creature like her would be throwuig herself away on 
a pitiable object like me.'' 

“Not she !" said Wakem, rising again, and forgetting every- 
thing else in a burst of resentful pride, half fatherly, half 
personal. ** It would be a deuced fine match for her. It's all 
stuff about an accidental deformity, when a girl's really attached 
to a man." 

“ But girls are not apt to get attached under those circum- 
stance.^," said Philip. 

“ Well, then," said Wakem, rather brutally, trying to recover 
his previous position, “if she doesn’t care for you, you might 
have spared yourself the trouble of UUking to me about her— 
and you might have spared me the trouble of refusing my con- 
sent to what was never likely to liappen." 

Wakem strode to the door, and, without looking rouud again, 
banged it after him. 

Philip was not without confidence that his father would be 
ultimately wrought upon as he had expected, by what had 
passed ; but the scene liad jarred upon his nerves, which were as 
sensitive as a woman's. He determined not to go down to 
dinner : he couldn't meet hi.s father again that day. It wm 
W akein's habit, when he had no company at home, to go out in 
the evenings— often os early as half-past seven j and as it was 
far on in the afternoon now, Philip locked up his room and went 
out for a long ramble, ihintdng he would not return until his 
father was out of the house again. He got into a boat, and 
went down the river to a favourite village, where he dined, and 
lingered till it was late enough for him to return. He had never 
had any sort of quarrel with hia father before, and had a sicken- 
ing fear that tlxis contest, just begun, might go on for weeks — 
and what might not happen in that tunel He would not allow 
himself to define what that involuntary question meant. But 
if ho could once be in the position of Maggie’s accepted, a^ 
kiiowledgcd lover, there would bo less room for vague dread. 
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Ho wont tip to his painting-room again, and threw himself, with 
a sense of fatigue, into the arm-chair, looking round absently at 
the Wews of water and rock that were ranged around, till ho fell 
into a doze, in which he fancied Maggie was slipping doTvm a 
glistening, green, slimy channel of a waterfall, and bo was look- 
ing on helpless, till he was awakened by what secuied a sudden, 
awful cr»ash. 

It was the opening of the door, and ho could hardly have 
dozed more than a few moments, for there was no perceptible 
change in the evening light. It was his father who entered ; 
and when Philip moved to vacate the chair fur him, ho said — 

“ Sit still, rd rather walk about,’* 

He stalked up and dov^m the r\>om once or twice, and then, 
standing opposite Philip with his hand thrust in his side -pockets, 
be said, as if continuing a conversation that had not been 
broken otf — 

But this girl seems to have been fond of you, Phil, else she 
woulilii't have met you in that way.” 

Philip's heart w'os beating rapidly, and a transient flush 
passed over his face like a gleam. It was not quite easy to 
s[)eak at once. 

** She liked mo at King's Lorton, when sho was a little girl, 
because I used to sit with her brother a great deal when ho had 
hurt his foot. She ha<i kept that in her ineinory, and thought of 
mo iis a friend of a long W’hile ago. She didn't think of iiio as 
a lover, when sho mot mo.” 

” Well, but you tnoilc lovo to her at lost. What did sho say 
tlicnl” said Wakem, walking about again. 

^^Sho said sho did lovo mo then.” 

Confound it, then, what else do you w*antt Is she a jilti” 

‘^ She Nvas very young then,” said Philip, hesitatingly. **I’m 
afraid she hardly knew what sho felt. I’m afraid our long 
separation, and the idea that events must olw'ays divide us, may 
have made a difference.” 

But she’s in tho to%vn. I've seen her at church. Haven’t 
you spoken to her since you came back t” 

” Yes, at Mr Deane's. But I couldn’t renew my proposals to 
her on several grounds. One obstacle would be removed if you 
would give your consent — if you would be willing to think of 
her as a daughter-in-law.” 

Wakem w*as silent a little while, pausing before Maggie’s 
picture. 

“ She’s not the sort of w*oman your mother was, thongh^ 
Phil, he said, at lost. ** I saw her at church — she’s handsomer 
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than tins — deucod fine oyo^? and fine figure, I saw ; but rather 
dangeroU2> and unmanageable, eh T’ 

“ Slie's verj’ tender and atrectionatc ; nn<l so simple — Nvitliout 
the airs aiul petty contrivances other women have.*' 

“ Ah ? Sidd Wakein. Then looking roumi at his son, “ But 
your mother looked gentler : she had tJiat brown wavy hair aiul 
grey eyes, like yours. You can’t remember her very well. It 
was a thousand pities Td no likeness of her.** 

** Then, shouldn't you be glad for me to have the same sort of 
happiness, father — to sweeten my life for me 1 There can never 
be another tie so strong to you as that uhieh began eight-and- 
twenty years ago, when you married iny mother, and you have 
been tightening it over since.'* 

** Ah, Phil — you’re the only fellow that knows the best of me," 
said Wakem, giving his hand tu hU .son. “We must keep 
together if we can. And now, what am I to do 1 You must 
c^ime down-stairs and tell me. Am 1 to go and call on this 
dark -eyed damsel 1 *' 

The barrier once thrown down in this way, Philip could talk 
freely to hb father of their entire relation with the Tullivers — 
of the desire U* get the mill and land buck into the family — and 
of its transfer to Guest 6: Co. as an intermediate step. He could 
venture now to l>e persuasive and urgent, and his father yielded 
with more readiness than he had calculated on. 

** I don’t care about the mill," he said at la.st, with n sort of 
angry compliance. ** I’ve had an infernal deal of bother lately 
about the mill. Let them pay me for my improvements, that’s 
alL But there’s one thing you needn’t ask me. 1 shall have no 
direct transactions with young TulUver. If you like to swallow 
him, for his sister’s sake, you may; but I’ve no sauce that will 
make him go down." 

I leave you to imagine the agreeable feelings wdth winch 
Philip w'ent to Mr Deane the next day, to say that Mr Wukem 
was ready to open the negotiations, and Lucy’s pretty triumph 
as she appealed to her father whether she liad not proved her 
great business abilities. Mr Deane was rather pu 2 i 2 led, and 
suspected that there had been something “ going on " among 
the young people to which he wanted a clue. But to men of 
Mr Deane’s stomp, what goes on among the young people is ns 
extraneous to the real business of life as what goes on among 
the birds and butterflies — until it can bo shown to have a malign 
bearing on monetary affairs. And in this case the bearing 
appeared to be entirely propitious* 
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CHARITY IN FULL-DRESS 

Thf. culmination of Ma^^ie’s career as an admired member of 
society in St Ogg’s was certainly the day of the bazaar, when 
her simple, noble beauty, clad in a white muslin of some soft- 
floating kind, which I suspect must have come from the stores 
of aunt Pullet's wardrobe, appeared with marked distinction 
among the more adorned and conventional women around her. 
We perhaps never detect how much of our social demeanour is 
made up of artiflcial airs, until we see a person who is at once 
beautiful and simple : without the beauty, we are apt to call 
simjflicity awkwardness. The Miss Guests were much too well- 
bred to have any of the grimaces and affected tones that belong 
to pretentions vulgarity; but their stall being next to the one 
where Maggie sat, it seemed newly obvious to-day that Miss 
Guest held her chin too high, and that Miss Laura spoke and 
moved continually with a view to effect. 

All well-drcst St Ogg’s and its neighbourhood were there; 
and it would have been worth while to come, even from a distance, 
to see the fine old hall, with its open roof and carved oaken 
mfters, and great oaken folding-doors, and light shed down from 
a height on the inany-colourod show beneath : a very quaint 
place, with broad faded stripes painted on the walls, and here 
and there a show of heraldic animals of a bristly, long-snouted 
character, the cherished emblems of n noble family once the 
seigniors of this now civic hall. A grand arch, cut in the upper 
wall at one end, surmounted an oak^en orchestra, with an open 
room behind it, where hothouse plants and stalls for refreshments 
were disposed : an agreeable resort for gentlemen, disposed to 
loiter, and yet to exchange the occasional crush down below for 
a more commodious point of \'iew. In fact, the perfect fitness 
of this ancient building for an admirable modem purpose, that 
made charity truly elegant, and led through vanity up to the 
supply of a deficit, was s«> striking that hardly a person entered 
the room without exchanging the remark more than once. Near 
the great arch over the orchestra was the stone oriel with painted 
glass, which was one of the venerable inconsistencies of the old 
hall ; and it was close by this that Lucy had her stall, for the 
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convenience of certain large plain articles which she had taken 
charge of for Mrs Keiin. Maggie had begged to sit at the oi)eii 
end of the stall, and to have the sale of these articles rather than 
of bead-mats and other elaborate products, of which she had but 
a dim understanding. But it soon appeared that the gentle- 
men's dressing-gowns, which were among her commodities, were 
objects of such general attention and inquirv', and excited so 
troublesome a curiosity as to their lining and comparative merits, 
together with a determination to test them by trj’ing on, as to 
make her post a very conspicuous one. The ladies who had 
commodities of their own to sell, and did not want dressing- 
gowns, saw .at once the frivolity and bad taste of this masculine 
preference for goods which any tailor could furnish ; and it is 
possible that the emphatic notice of various kinds which ^^as 
drawn towards Miss Tulliver on thus public occasion, threw a 
very strong and unmistakeable light on her subsequent conduct 
in many minds then pre.sent. Not th.at anger, on account of 
8i)unied beauty, can dwell in the celestial breasts of cbaritiible 
ladie.s, but rather, that tlic errors of persons who have once been 
much admired neces-sarily take a deeper tinge from the mere 
force of contrast; and also, that today Maggie’s conspicuous 
position, for the first time, made evident certain characteristics 
wliich were subsequently felt to have an explanatory be.aring. 
There was something rather bohi in Mi.ss Tulliver s direct gaze, 
and something undefinably coarse in the style of her beauty, 
which placed her. in the opinion of all fcininiue judges, far 
below her crmsiii Miss Deane; for the ladies ol St <)gg8 had 
now completely ceded to Lucy their liypothctic claims on the 

admiration of Mr Stephen Gue.st. , . * • i 

As for dear little Lucy lierself. her late benevolent tnmnpli 
about the Mill, and aU the aflfcctionatc projects she was cherish- 
ing for Maggie and Philip, helped to give her the highest spirits 
tofday, and she felt nothing hut pleasure in the evidence of 
Maggie’s attractiveness. It is true, she was looking very charm- 
ing herself, and Stephen was paying her the utmost attention 
on this public occasion ; jealously baying up the articles hcjiafl 
seen under her fingers in the proce.ss of making, and g.nly help- 
ing her to cajole the male customers into the purchase of the 
most effeminate futilitie.<». He chose to lay iwide his hat aiid 
wear a sc,a'r)et fez of her embroidering ; but by supcrficiQl ob- 
servers this wa.s necessarily liable to be intenircted Ic^sas a coni- 
pliroent t 4 , Lucy than as a mark of coxcombor. Guest is a 
great coxcomb.” young Torry observed ; “but then 
leged person in St Ogg’s— he carries all before him : if another 
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fellow ditl such tliiiitT'. evervbody would say he made a fool of 
himself.” 

And Stephen purcha^^ed absolutely nothing from Maggie, 
until Lucy said, in rather a vexud under-tone — 

“See, now ; all the thingii of Maggie’s knitting will be gone, 
and you will not have bought one. There are those deliciously 
soft warm things for the wrists — do buy them. ’ 

•'Oh, no.” said Stephen, ‘Hhcy must be intended for imagi- 
native persons, who can chill themselves on tliis warm day by 
thinking of the frosty Caucasus. Stem reason is my forte, you 
know. You must get Philip to buy those. By the way, why 
deesn^t he come?” 

“ He never likes going where there are many people, though 
I enjoined him to come. He said he would buy up any of my 
goods that the rest of the world rejected. But now, do go and 
buy something of Maggie.” 

“ No, no — SCO — she has got a customer : there is old ^\akem 
himself just coming up.” 

Lucy’s eyes turned >vith anxious interest towards Maggie, to 
SCO how she went through this first iiitcr\*iew, since a sadly 
memorable time, with a man towanb whom she must have so 
strange a mixture of feelings ; but she was pleased to notice 
that SVakem had tact enough to cuter at once into talk about 
the bazaar wares, and appear interested in purchasing, smiling 
now and then kindly at Maggie, and not calling on her to speak 
mucli, as if be observed that she was rather pale and tremulous. 

'* \Vhy, Wakem is making himself particularly amiable to 
your cousin,” said Stephen, in an under-tone to Lucy ; is it 
pure magnanimity ? you talked of a family quarrel.” 

“ O, that will soon be quite healed, I hope,” said Lucy, be- 
coming a little indiscreet in her satisfaction, and speaking with 
an air of significance. But Stephen did not appear to notice 
this, and as some lady-purchasers came up, he lounged on to- 
wards Maggie’s end, handling trifles and standing mouf until 
Wakem, who had taken out Iiis purse, had finished his trans- 
actions. 

•* My son came with me,” he overheard Wakem saying, ‘‘ but 
he has vanished into some other part of the building, and has 
left all these charitable gallantries to me. I hope you’ll re- 
proach Mm for his shabby conduct.” 

She returned his smile and bow wnthout speaking, and he 
turned away, only then observing Stephen, and nodding to him. 
Maggie, conscious Uiat Stephen w*n3 still there, busied herself 
with counting monoy, and avoided looking up. She hod been 
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well pleased that he had devoted himself to Lucy to-day, and 
had not come near her. They had be^n the morning with 
an indifferent salutation, and both had rejoiced in being aloof 
fixim each other, like a patient who has actually done without 
his opium, in spite of former failures in resolution. And during 
the last few days they bad even been making up their minds to 
failures, looking to the outward events that must soon come to 
separate them, as a reason for dispensing with self^conquest in 
detail. 

Stephen moved step by step os if be were being unwillingly 
dragged, until he had got round the open end of the stall, ami 
was half hidden by a screen of draperies. Maggie went on 
Counting her money till she suddenly heard a deep gentle voice 
saying, “ Aren’t you very' tired ? Do let me bring you something 
— some fruit or jelly — maym’t I?’’ 

The unexpected tones shook her like a sudden accidental 
vibration of a har|> close by her. 

no, thank you,” she said, faintly, and only half-looking 
up for an instant. 

You look so pale,” Stephen insisted, in a more entreating 
tone. ‘*I’in sure you’re exhausted. I must disobey you, and 
bring something.” 

‘‘No, indeed, I couldn’t take it.” 

** Are you angry with me ? ^VIlat have I done 1 Do look 
at me.” 

Pray, go away,” said Maggie, looking at him helplessly, 
her eyes glancing immediately from him to the opposite comer 
of the orchestra, which was half hidden by the folds of the old 
faded green curtain. Maggie had no sooner uttered^ this en- 
treaty than she was wTctched at the admission it implied ; but 
Stephen turned away at once, and, following her upward glance, 
he saw Philip Wakem sealed in the half-hidden corner, so that 
he could command little more than that angle of the hall in 
which Maggie sat. An entirely new thought occurred to 
Stephen, and, linking itself with what he had observed ol 
Wakem’s manner, and with Lucy’s reply to his observation, 
it convinced him that there had been some former relation 
between Philip and Maggie beyond that childish one of wlndi 
be bad heard. More than mie impulse made him immediately 
leave the hall and go up-stairs to the rcfreshincnt-rooin, where, 
walking up to Philip, he eat down behind him, and put hia 

hand on his shoulder. t 

« Are you studying for a portrait, Phil,” he said, “or for a 
sketch of that oriel window 1 Hy George ! it makes a capital 
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bit from this dark comer, with the curtain just marking it 
off/’ 

“ I have been studying expression,” said Philip, curtly. 

“ What ! Miss TulUver’s 1 It's rather of the saviige -mo<^y 
order to day, I think — something of the fallen princess serving 
behind a counter. Her cousin sent me to her with a civil offer 
to get her some refreshment, but I have been snubbed, as usual. 
There's a natural antipathy between us, 1 suppose : 1 have 
seldom the honour to please her/* 

** WTiat a hj'pocrite you are !** said Philip, flushing angnly. 

“ NVhat ! because experience must have told me that I'm uni- 
versally pleasing ? I admit the law, but there’s some disturbing 
force here/* 

I am going,’* said Philip, rising abruptly. 

So am I — to get a breath of fresh air; this place gets op- 
pressive. I think 1 have done suit and sen’icc long enough.” 

The two friends walked down-stairs together without speaking. 
Philip turned through the outer door into the courtyard, but 
Stephen, Jutying, O, by the by, I must call in here,” went on along 
the passiage to one of the rooms at the other end of the build- 
ing, which were appropriated to the towui library. He had the 
room all to himself, and a man requires nothing less than this, 
when he wants to dash his cap on the tabic, throw himself 
astride a chair, and stare at a high brick wall with a fro\sm 
which would not have been beneath the occasion if he had been 
slaying the giant Python.” The conduct that issues from a 
moral conflict ha.s often so close a resemblance to vice, that the 
distinction escapes all outward judgments, founded on a mere 
comparison of actions. It is clear to you, I hope, that Stephen 
was not a hypocrite — capable of deliberate doubleness for a sel- 
fish end ; and yet his fluctuations between the indulgence of a 
feeling and the systematic concealment of it, might have made 
a good cose in support of Philip’s accusation. 

Meanwhile, Maggie sat at her stall cold and trembling, with 
that painful sensation in the eyes which comes from resolutely 
repressed tears. Was her life to be always like this I — always 
bringing some new source of inward strife 1 She heard con- 
fusedly the busy indifferent voices around her, and washed her 
mind could flow into that easy, babbling current. It was at this 
moment that l>r Kcnn, who had quite lately como into the hall, 
and %vas now walking dowai the middle wdth his hands behind 
him, taking a general view, fixed his eyes on Maggie for the first 
time, and w'as struck with the expression of pain on her beauti* 
ful face. Shu was sitting quite still, for the stream of customers 
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liad lessened at this late hour in the afternoon : the gentlemen 
b;ul chiefly chosen the middle of the day, and Maggie's stall wiis 
looking nitber bare. This, Nvith her absent, paiiieil ex[)rcssioii, 
finished the contnist between her and her companions, ^vho were 
all bright, eager, and busy. He was strongly arrested. Her 
face had naturally draw n his attention as a new and striking one 
at church, and he liad been introduced to her during a short call 
on business at Mr Deane’s, but he bad never spoken more than 
three words to her. He walked towards her now, and Maggie, 
perceiving some one approaching, roused herself to hiok up and 
be prepared to speak. tJhe felt a childlike, instinctive relief from 
the sense of uneasiness in this exertion, when she saw it was Dr 
Kenn’s face that >vas looking at lier : that plain, niiddle-aged 
face, with a grave, penetrating kindness in it, seeming to tell of 
a liuman being who had reached a firm, safe strand, but was look- 
ing with helpful pity towards the strugglcrs still tossed by the 
waves, had an ofi’ect on Maggie at this inoinent which was after- 
wards remembered by lier as if it had been a promise. The 
middle-aged, who have lived through their strongest emotions, 
but arc yet in the time when memory is still lialf passionate and 
not merely contemplative, should surely bo a sort of natural 
priesthood, Nvhoin life has disciplined and c<insecrau*d to be the 
refuge and rescue of early stumblers and victims of self-despair. 
Most of us, at sunie moment in our young lives, would have 
welcomed a priest of that natural order in any sort of canonicals 
or uncanonicals, but had to scramble upwards into all the diffi- 
culties of nineteen entirely without such aid, as Maggie did. 

** You find your office rather a fatiguing one, I fear. Miss 
Tulliver?’^ said Ur Kcnri. 

** It is, rather,” said Maggie, simply, not being accustomed to 
simper amiable deniaU of obvious facts. 

“ But I can tell Mrs Kenu that you have disposed of her goods 
very quickly,” he added ; ‘‘ she will be very much obliged to you. 

O, I have done nothing : the gentlemen came very fast to 
buy the dressing-gowns and embroidered waistcoats, but 1 think 
any of the other ladies would have sold more : 1 didn t know 
wliat to say about them.” 

Dr Kenn smiled. I hope I’m going to have you as a per- 
manent parishioner now, Miss Tullivcr— urn 1 1 You have been 
lit a distance from us hitherto.” ^ ^ 

I have been a teacher in a school, and I'm going into another 

situation of the same kind very soon.” 

“ Ah 1 I was hoping you would remain among your mends, 

who are all in this tiei^^urhood, I believe.” 
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“O, [ must Maggie, earnestly, looking at Dr Kenn 

wth an e xpression of reliance, as if she had told him her history 
in tljo<o three words. It was one of those moments of implicit 
revelation which will sometinjcs happen oven l)etween people 
who meet quite transiently — on a mile's journey, perhaps, or 
when resting by the waysiilo. There is always this possibility 
of a word or look from a stn\nger to keep alive the sense of 
human brotherhood. 

Dr Kenn's ear and eye took in all the signs that this brief 
confidence of Maggie’s Nvas charged with meaning. 

“ I understand,’’ he said ; “ you feel it right to go. But that 
will not prevent our meeting again, 1 hope : it will not prevent 
iny knowing you better, if 1 can be of any service to you.” 

He put out hi< hand and pressed hers kindly before he turned 
away. 

“ She has some tn>uble or other at heart,” he thought Poor 
child ! she looks as if she might turn out to be one of 

* Th«* «^uU bv nature pitclicd too bigh. 

By sviir«r{iig plunged too low.' 

Tlicrc's something wonderfully honest in those beautiful eyes.” 

It may bo surprising that Maggie, among whose many im- 
perfections an excessive delight in admiration and acknowledged 
supremacy were not absent now, any more than when she was 
instructing the gypsies wth a ntow towards achieving a royal 
position among them, was not more elated on a day when she 
had had the tribute of so many looks and smiles, together with 
that satisfactory consciousness which had necessarily come from 
being taken before Lucy’s cheval-glass, and made to look at the 
full length of her tall beauty, crowned by the night of her massy 
hair. Maggie had .smiled at herself then, and for the moment 
h.ad forgotten eveiythiug in the sense of her own beauty. If 
that state of mind could have lasted, her choice would have been 
to have Stephen Guest at her feet, offering her a life filled with 
all luxuries, with daily incense of adoration near and distant, and 
with all possibilities of culture at her command. But there were 
things in her stronger than vanity — passion, and affection, and 
long deep memories of early discipline and effort, of early claims 
on her love and pity ; and the stream of vanity was soon swept 
along and mingled inpcrceptibly with that wndcr current which 
was at its highest force to-day, under the double urgen^ of the 
events and inward impulses brought by the last week. 

Philip had not spoken to her himself about the removal of 
obstacles between them on his father’s side — he shrank from 
that ; but ho had told everything to Lucy, with the hope that 
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Maggie, being informed throngli her, might give him some en- 
couraging sign that their being brought thus much nearer to each 
other was a happiness to her. The rush of conflicting feelings was 
too great for Maggie to say mucli when Lucy, with a face breath- 
ing playful joy, like one of Correggio’s cherubs, j)Oured forth her 
triumphant revelation ; and Lucy could hardly be surprised that 
sJie could do little more than cry with gladness at the thought of 
her father’s wish being fulfilled, and of Tom’s getting the Mill 
again in reward for all bis hard striving. The details of pre- 
paration for the bazaar had then come to usurj> Lucy’s attention 
for the next few days, and nothing had been said by the cousins 
on subjects that were likely to rouse deeper feelings. Philip had 
been to the house more than once, but Maggie had had no private 
conversation with himi and thus she had been left to fight her 
inward battle without interference. 

But when the bazaar was fairly ended, and the cousins were 
alone again, resting together at home, Lucy said — 

** You must give up going to stay with your aunt Moss the 
day after to-morrow, Maggie : write a note to her, and tell her 
you have put it off at my request, and I’ll send the man with it* 
She won’t be disjdeased ; you'll liave plenty of time to go by- 
and-by; and I don't want you to go out of the way just now.” 

Yes, indeed I must go, dear ; I can’t put it off. I wouldii t 
leave aunt Gritty out for the world. And I shall have very little 
time, for I’m going away to a new situation on the 2t>th of 
June.” 

Maggie said Lucy, almost white with astonishment 
'' I didn’t tell you, dear,” said Maggie, making a great effort 
to command herself, ” because you’ve been so busy. But some 
time ago I wrrote to our old governess, hliss Fimiss, to ask her 
to let me know if she met with any situation that I could fill> 
and the other day I had a letter from her telling me that I could 
take three orphan pupils of hers to the coast during the holidays, 
and then make trial of a situation with her as teacher. 1 wrote 
yesterday to accept the offer.” 

Lucy felt so hurt that for some moments she was unable to 

speak. , 1 • w 

‘‘ Maggie,” she said at last, ” how could you be so unland ^ 
me— not to tell me — to take such a step — and now ! ” She 
hesitated a little, and then added— ‘‘ And Philip 1 I thought 
everything was going to be so happy. O Maggie — what is the 
reason 1 Give it up ; let me write. There is nothing now to 

keep you and Philip apart.” , it 

Yes ” said Maggie, faintly. ” There is Tom s feeUng. Ho 
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said I must give him up if 1 married Philip. And 1 know he 
would not change — at least not for a long while — unless some- 
thing happened to soften him.” 

“ Put 1 will talk to him : he’s coming back this week. And 
this good news about the Mill will soften him. And I’ll talk to 
him about Philip. Tom's always vorj- compliant to me : I don’t 
think he’s so obstinate.” 

“ But I must go,” said Maggie, in a distressed voice. I must 
leave some time to pass. Don’t press me to stay, dear Lucy.” 

Lucy was silent for two or three minutes, looking away and 
ruminating. At length sho Icnelt down by her cousin, and, look- 
ing up in her face with anxious seriousness, said — 

“ Maggie, is it that you don’t love Philip well enough to marry 
him 1 — tell me — trust me.” 

Maggie held Lucy’s hands tightly in silence a little while. 
Her own hands were quite cold. But when she spoke, her voice 
wo-s quite clear and distinct. 

“ Ye.s, Lucy, 1 would choose to many him. I think it would 
be the best and highest lot for me — to make his life happy. He 
loved mo first. No one else could be quite what ho is to me. 
Rut 1 can't divide myself from my brother for life. I must go 
away, and wait. Pray, don’t speak to mo again about it.” 

Lucy obeyed in pain and wonder. The next word sho said 
was — 

“ Well, dear Maggie, at least you %vill go to the dance at Park 
House to-morrow, and have some music and brightness, before 
you go to pay these dull, dutiful visits. Ah ! here come aunty 
and the tea.” 


CHAPTER X 

THE SPELL SEEMS BROKEN 

The suite of rooms opening into each other at Park House 
looked duly brilliant with Lights and flowers and the personal 
splendours of sixteen couples, with attendant ptarents and 
guardiana The focus of brilliancy was the long drawing-room, 
where the dancing went forward, under the inspiration of the 
graud piano ; the library, into which it opened ut one end, had 
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the more sober illuTninr\tion of niatnrity. Avith caps and canls ; 
and at the other end, the pretty sitting-rxioui lAith a conservatory 
attached, was left ns an ucc;LsioiiaI cool retreat. Lucy, who hail 
laid aside her black for the first time, and had her jiretty slim- 
ness set off by an abundant dress of white crape, was the ac- 
knowledged queen of the t>cc:isioii; for this was one of the Miss 
Guests* thoroughly condescending parties, including no member 
of any aristocracy higher than that of St Ogg’s, and stretching 
to the extreme limits of commercial and professional gentility. 

Maggie at first refused to dance, snyirjg that she had for- 
gotten all the figures — it was so many years since she had 
danced at school ; and she was glad to have that excuse, for it 
is ill dancing with a heavy heart. But at length the music 
wrought in her young Limbs, and the longing came ; even though 
It was the hornble young Tony, who walked up a second time 
to try and persuade her. She warned him that she could not 
dance an^^hing but a country-dance ; but he, of course, was 
willing to wait for that high felicity, meaning only to be com- 
plimentary when he assured her at several intervals that it was 
a great bore** that she couldn’t waltz — ho would have liked 
80 much to waltz with her. But at last it was the turn of the 
good old-fashioned dance which has the least of vanity and the 
most of merriment in it, and Maggie quite forgot her troublous 
life in a childlike enjoyment of that half-ni.stic rhythn) which 
seems to banish pretentious etiquette. She felt quite charitably 
towards young Tony, as his hand boro her along and held her 
up in the dance ; her eyes and cheeks bud that fire of young 
joy in them which will flame out if it can find the le«ast breath 
to fan it ; and her simple black dress, with its bit of black lacc, 
seemed like the dim setting of a jewel. 

Stephen had not yet asked her to dance — had not yet paid 
her more than a passing civility. Since yesterday, that inward 
vision of her which perpetually made part of his consciousness, 
had been half-screened by the image of Philip Wakem, which 
came across it like a blot : there was some attachment between 
her and Philip ; at least there was an attachment on his side, 
which made her feel in some bondage. Here then, Stephen 
told himself, was another claim of honour which called on him 
to resist the attraction that was continually threatening to over- 
power him. He told himself so ; and yet he had once or twice 
felt a certain savage resistance, and at another moment a shud- 
dering repugnance, to this intrusion of I*hilip *8 image, which 
almost made it a new incitement to rush towards Maggie and 
claim her for himself. Nevertheless he bad done what he meant 
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to do this evening : he had kept aloof from her ; he had hardly 
looked at her ; and he had been gaily assiduous to Lucy. But 
now his eyes were devouring Maggie : he felt inclined to kick 
young Torry out of the dance, ami take his place. Then he 
wanted the dance to end that he might get rid of his partner. 
The possibility that he too should dance with Maggie, and have 
her hand in his so long, was beginning to possess him like a 
thirst. But even now their hands were meeting in the dance — 
were meeting still to the very end of it, though they were far 
off each other. 

Stephen hardly knew what happened, or in what automatic 
way he got through the duties of politeness in the interval, until 
ho wtxs free and saw Maggie seated alone again, at the farther 
end of the room. He made his way towards her round the 
couples that were forming for the waltz, and when Maggie be- 
came conscious that she was the person he sought, she felt, in 
spite of all the thoughts that had gone before, a glowing glad- 
ness at heart. Her eyes and cheeks were still brightened with 
her childlike enthusiasm in the dance ; her whole frame was set 
to joy and tenderness ; even the coming pain could not seem 
bitter — she was ready to welcome it as a ]>art of life, for life at 
this moment seemed a keen vibrating consciousness poised above 
pleasure or pain. This one, this last night, she might exjKind 
unrestrainedly in the warmth of the present, without those chill 
eating thoughts of the past and the future. 

They're going to waltz again," said Stephen, bending to 
speak to her, with that glance and tone of subdued tenderness 
which young dreams create to themselves in the summer woods 
when low cooing voices fill the air. Such glances and tones 
bring the breath of poetry with them into a room that is half- 
stifling with glaring gas and hard flirtation. 

They are going to waltz again : it is rather dizzy work to 
look on, and the room is very warm. Shall we walk about a 
little?” 

He took her hand and placed it within his arm, and they 
walked on into the sitting-room, where the tables were strewn 
with engravings for the accommodation of visitors who would 
not want to look at them. But no visitors w'ere hero at this 
moment. They passed on into the conservatory. 

How strange and unreal the trees and flowers look with the 
lights among them," said Maggie, in a low voice. *^They look 
as if they belonged to an enchanted land, and would never fade 
away t — I could fancy they were all made of jewels.” 

She was looking ut the tier of gcrauiums as she spoke, and 
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Stephen made no answer : but he was looking at her — and docs 
not a supreme poet blond light and sound into one, calling dark- 
ness mute, and light eloquent 1 Something strangely powerful 
there was in the light of Stephen's long gaze, for it made Maggie's 
face turn towards it and look upward at it — slowly, like a dower 
at the ascending brightness. And they walked unsteadily on, 
without feeling that they were walking — without feeling any- 
thing but that lung grave mutual gaze which has the solemnity 
belonging to all deep human passion. The hovering thought 
that they must and would renounce each other made this moment 
of mute confession more intense in its rapture. 

But they had reached the end of the conservatory, and were 
obliged to pause and turn. The change of movement brought 
a new conaciouBneas to Maggie : she blushed deeply, turned 
away her head, and drew her arm from Stephen's, going up to 
some flowers to smell them. Stephen stood motionless, and 
still pale. 

O, may I get this rosel" said Maggie, making a great 
eflTort to say something, and dissipate the burning sense of irre- 
trievable confession. “ I think I ara quite \vickcd with roses — 
I like to gather them and smell them till they have no scent 
left.*' 

Stephen was mute ; he was incapable of piitting a sentence 
together, and Maggie bent her arm a little upward towards the 
large half-opened rose that had attracted her. Who has not felt 
the beauty of a woman's arm? — the unspeakable suggestions of 
tenderness that lie in the dimpled elbow, and all the varied 
gently-lessening curves dowm to the delicate wrist, with its tiniest, 
almost imperceptible nicks in the firm softness. A woman's 
arm touched the soul of a great sculptor two thousand years 
ago, 80 that he wrought an image of it for the Parthenon which 
moves us still as it clasps lovingly the time-w'om marble of a 
headless trunk. Maggie's was such an arm as that — and it had 
the warm tints of life. 

A mad impulse seized on Stephen ; he darted tow'ords the 
arm, and showered kisses on it, clasping the wrist. 

But the next moment lil aggie snatched it from him, and 
glared at him like a wounded war-goddess, quivering W'ith rage 
and humiliation. 

••How dare you 1 — she spoke in a deeply-shaken, half- 
smothered voice. ••^Vhat right have I ^ven you to insult me? 

She darted from him into the adjoining room, and threw her- 
self on the sofa, panting and trembling. 

A horrible punishment was cotno upon her for the sin of 
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allmvinfi a moment’s happiness that was treachery to Lncy, to 
PhiUp— to her own better st.ul. That monicntar>- happiness 
had been smitten with a blijiht — a leprosy : Stephen thought 
more lightly of her than he did of Lucy. 

As for Stephen, he leaned oack against the framework of the 
conservatory, dizzy with the conflict of passions — love, rage, and 
confused despair : despair at his want of self-niasterjs and despair 

that he had offended Maggie. ,11. 

The last feeling surmounted every other : to be by her side 
again and entreat forgiveness was the only thing that had the 
force of a motive for him, and she had not been seated more 
than a few minutes when he came and stood humbly before her. 
But aggie’s bitter rage was unspent. 

Leave mo to myself, if you please,” she said, with impetu* 
ous haughtiness, “ and for the future avoid me, 

Stephen turned away, and walked backwards and fom^ards at 
the other end of the room. There was the dire necessity of 
going back into the dancing-room ogiun, and he was beginning 
to be conscious of that. They had been absent so short a time, 
that when ho went in again the waltz was not ended, 

Maggie, too, was not long before she re-entered. All the 
pride of her nature was stung into activity : the hateful weak- 
ness which had dragged her within reach of this wound to her 
sclf-rcapcct, had at least wrought its own cure. The thoughts 
and temptations of the last month should all be flung away into 
an unviaited chamber of memory : there was nothing to allure 
her now ; duty would bo easy, and all the old calm purposes 
would reign peacefully once more. She re-entered the drawing- 
room still with some excited brightness in her face, but wdth a 
sense of proud self-command that defied anything to agitato her. 
She refused to dance again, but she talked quite readily and 
calmly with every one who addressed her. And when they got 
homo that night, she kissed Lucy with a free heart, almost 
exulting in this scorching moment, which had delivered her 
from the possibility of another word or look that would have 
the stamp of treachery towards that gentle, unsuspicious sister. 

The next morning Maggie did not set off to Basset quite so 
soon as she had expected. Her mother was to accompany her 
in the carriage, and household business could not be despatched 
hastily by Mrs TuUiver. So Maggie, who had been in a hurry 
to prepare herself, had to sit waiting, equipped for the drive, in 
the garden. Lucy was busy in the house wrajiping up some 
bazaar presents for the younger ones at Basset, and when there 
was a loud ring at the door- bell, ^^aggie felt some alarm lest 
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Lucy slmuld bring out Stephen to )icr : it was sure to bo 
Stephen. 

But presently the visitor c.nnc otit into the garden alone, 
and seated himself by her on the gardcn-chair. It was uot 
Ste]»hen. 

“ We can just Cittch the tips of the Scotch lirs, Maggie, from 
this seat/^ Sciid Philip. 

They had taken each other's hands in silence, but Maggie 
had looked at him with a more complete revival of the old 
childlike atTectionatc smile than he had seen before, and he felt 
encouraged. 

** Yes/’ she eaid, 1 often look at them, and wish I could see 
the low sunlight on the steins again. But I have never been 
that way but once — to the churchyard, with my mother.” 

I have been there — I go there — continually/’ said Philip. 

I have nothing but the past to live upon.” 

A keen remembrance and keen pity impelled Maggie to put 
her hand in Philip's. They had so often walked hand-in-Iiand ! 

“ 1 remember all the spots,” she said — just where you told 
me of particular things — beautiful fitorie.s that I had never beard 
of before.” 

You will go there again soon — w'on't you, Maggie 1 ” said 
Philip, getting timid. “The Mill will soon be your brother's 
home again.” 

Yes ; but I shall not bo there,” said Kfaggie. I shall 
only licar of that happiness. I am going away again — Lucy 
has not told you, perhaps 1” 

” Tlicn tlie future will never join on to the past again, 
Maggie 1 That book is quite closed V* 

The grey eyes that had so often looked up at her with entreat- 
ing worship, looked up at her now, with a last struggling ray of 
hope in them, and Maggie met them wilh her large sincere gaze. 

That book never will bo closed, Philip,” she said, with grave 
sadness ; '' 1 desire no future that will break the ties of the past. 
But the tie to my brother is one of the strongest. I can do 
nothing \vilUngIy that will divide me always from him.” 

"^Is that the only reason that would keep us apart for over, 
Maggie 1 ” said Philip, with a desperate detennination to have a 
definite answer. 

^‘Tbe only reason,” said Maggie, with calm decision. And 
she believed it. At that inouient she felt as if the enchanted 
cup h^xd been dashed to the ground. The reactioiiapr excite- 
ment that gave her a proud self-mastery had nut subsided, and 
she looked at the future with a sense of calm choice. 
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Tliey sat haiul-in-haud without looking at each other or speak- 
ing for a few minutes : in Maggie’s mind the first scenes of love 
and parting were more present than the actual moment, and she 
Wiis looking at Pliilip in the Red Deeps, 

Philip felt that he ought to have been thoroughly happy in 
that answer of hors : she was as open and transparent as a rock- 
pool. Why was he not thoroughly happy 1 Jealousy is never 
satisfied with anything short of an omniscience that would detect 
the subtlest fold of the heart. 


CHAPTER XT 

IN THE LANB 


Maooir had been four days at her aunt Moss’s, giving the early 
June sunshine quite a new brightness iu the care-dimmed eyes 
of that alFectionatc woman, and making an epoch for her cousins 
great and small, who w'ore learning her words and actions by 
heart, as if she bad been a transient avatar of perfect wisdom 
and beauty. 

She was standing on the causeway with her aunt and a group 
of cousins feeding the chickens, at that quiet moment in the life 
of the farmyard before the afternoon mUking-time. The great 
buildings round the hollow yard were as dreary and tumble-down 
as ever, but over the old garden-wall the straggling rose-bushes 
were beginning to toss their summer weight, and the grey wood 
and old bricks of the house, on its higher level, had a look of 
sleepy ago in the broad afternoon stnilight, that suited the 
quiescent time. Maggie, with her bonnet over her arm, was 
smiling down at the hatch of small fluffy chickeus, when her 
aunt exclaimed — 


Goodness me I who is that gentleman coming in at the gatel ’’ 
It was a gentleman on a tall bay horse ; and the flanks and 
neck of the horse were streaked black with fast riding. Maggie 
felt a beating at head and heart — horrible as tlio sudden leaping 
to life of a savage enemy who had feigned death. 

Who is it, niy dear?” said Mrs Moss, seeuig in hfaggie’s 
face the evidence that she knew. 
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‘‘ It is Mr Stephen Guest/* said Maggie, mthcr faintly. My 

cousin Lucy’s a gentleman who is very intimate at my 

cousin’s.” 

Stephen was already close to them, had jumped off his horse, 
and now raised his hat as he advanced. 

** Hold the horse, Willy,” said Mrs Moss to the twelve-year- 
old boy. 

‘‘No, thank you/’ said Stephen, pulling at the horse’s im- 
patiently tossing bead. “ 1 must be going again immediately, 
1 have a message to deliver to you, Miss Tulliver — on private 
business. May 1 take the liberty of asking you to walk a few 
yards with me 1 ” 

He had a half-jaded, balf-irritated look, such as a man gets 
when he has been dogged by some care or annoyance that makes 
las bed and his dinner of little use to him. Ho spoke almost 
abruptly, as if his errand were too pressing for him to trouble 
himself about what would be thought by Mrs Afoss of his visit 
and request. Good Mrs Moss, rather nervous in the presence 
of this apparently haughty gentleman, was inwardly wondering 
whether she >vould be doing right or wrong to invite him again 
to leave bis horse and walk in, when Maggie, feeling all the cin^ 
barrassment of the situation, and unable to say anything, put on 
her bonnet, and turned to walk towards the gate, 

Stephen turned too, and w alked by her side, leading his horse. 

Not a word was spoken till they were out in the lane, and 
had walked four or five yards, when Maggie, who had boon look- 
ing straight before her all the while, turned again to W'alk back, 
saying, with haughty resentment — 

“There is no need for me to go any farther. I don’t know 
whether you consider it gentlemanly ond delicate conduct to place 
me in a position that forced me to come out with you — or whether 
you wdshed to insult me still f\irthcr by thrusting an interview 
upon nio in this way.” 

“Of course you are angry with me for coming,” said Stephen, 
bitterly, “Of course it is of no consequence what a man has to 
suffer — it is only your woman’s dignity that you care about, 

Maggie gave a slight start, stmh as might have come from the 

Blightest po5i.8iblc electric shock. 

“ As if it wore not enough that I’m entangled in tins >vay 
that I'm mad with love for you — that I resist the strongest 
passion a man can feel, because I try to be true to other claims 
— but you must treat me as if I were a coarse brute, who would 
willingly offend you. And when, if I had my own choice, I 
should ask you to take my hand, and my fortune, and my whole 
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life, and do what you liked with them ! I know I forgot myself. 

I took an unwarrantable liberty. 1 hate myself for having done 
it. But I repented immediately I ve been repenting ever since. 
You ought not to think it unparilonablc : a man who loves with 
his whole soul, as 1 do you, is liable to be mastered by his feel- 
ings for a moment ; but you know — you must believe — that the 
worst pain I could have is to have pained you — that I would 
give the world to recall the error.” 

Maggie dared not speak — dared not turn her head. The 
strength that had come from resentment was all gone, and her 
lips were quivering visibly. She could not trust herself to utter 
the full forgiveness that rose in answer to that confession. 

They were come nearly in front of the gate again, and she 
paused, trembling. 

“ You must not say these things — I must not hear them,” she 
.said, looking down in misery, as Stephen came in front of her, 
to prevent her from going farther towards the gate. “ I’m very 
sorry for any pain you have to go through ; but it is of no use 
to speak.” 

'• Yes, it is of use,” said Stejdicn, impetuously. “It would 
be of use if you would treat me with some sort of pity and con- 
sideration, instead of doing me vile injustice in your mind. I 
could bear everything more quietly if I knew you didn’t hate 
me for an insolent coxcomb. Look at me — see what a hunted 
devil I am : I’ve been riding thirty miles every day to get away 
from the thought of you.” 

Maggie did not — dared not look. She had already seen the 
harassed face. But she said, gently— 

“ I don’t think any evil of you.” 

“Then, dearest, look at me,” said Stephen, in deepest, tender- 
cst tones of entreaty. “ Don't go away from me yet. Give mo 
a moment’s happiness — make mo feel you’ve forgiven me.” 

” Yes, I do foigivo you,” said Maggie, shaken by those tones, 
and all the more frightened at herself. “ But pray let me go in 
again. Pray go away.” 

A great tear fell from under her lowered eyelids. 

“ I can’t go away from you — I can’t leave you,” said Stephen, 
with still more passionate ])lcnding. “ I shall come back again 
if yon send me away with tliis cnldiics.s — I can’t answer for my - 
self. But if you will go with me only a little way. I can live on 
that You see plainly enough that your auger has only made 
me ten times more unreasonable.” 

Maggie turned. But Tancred, the bay horse, began to make 
such spirited remonstrances against this frequeut chaugo of 
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direction, that Stephen, catebing sight of Willy ^foss peeping 
through the gate, called out, ‘‘Here! just come and bold my 
horse for five minutes.’* 

“O no,” said Maggie, hurriedly, “ iny aunt will think it so 
stnmge.” 

‘‘Never mind,’* Stephen answered, impatiently ; “ they don’t 
know the people at St Ogg's. Lead him up and down just here, 
for five minutes,” he added to Willy, who was now close to them ; 
and then he turned to Maggie-’s side, and they walked on. It 
was clear that she mu^i go on now. 

“Take my arm,*’ said Stephen, entreatingly j and she took it, 
feeling ail the while as if she were sliding do^^^lwards in a night- 


mare. 

“ There is no end to Ibis sbe began, struggling to 

repel the influence by speech. “ It is wicked — base — ever allow- 
ing a word or look that Lucy^— that others might not have seen. 
Think of Lucy.*' 

“ I do think of her— bless her If I didn’t ” Stephen had 

laid his band on Maggie’s that rested on his arm, and they both 
felt it difficult to speak. 

“And 1 have other ties,** Mag^e went on, at last, with a 
desperate effort, — ‘‘ even if Lucy did not exist.” 

“ You are engaged to Philip Wakera 1” said Stephen, hastily. 
“ Is it so I ** 

“ 1 consider myself engaged to him— I don’t mean to marry 
any one else.** 

Stephen was silent again until they had turned out of the sun 
into a side lane, all grassy and sheltered. Then ho burst out 
impetuously — 

“ It is unnatural— it is horrible. Maggie, if you loved me as 
I love you, we should throw everything else to the winds for 
the sake of belonging to each other. We should break all these 
mistaken ties that were made in blindness, and determine to 


marry each other.** . „ . , 

“I would rather die than fall into that temptation, sau 
Maggie, with deep, slow distinctness— all the gathered spin^al 
force of painful years coming to her aid in this extremity, oho 

drew her arm fntm his as she spoke. . , i , 

“Tell me, tlicii, that you don’t care for me, he s-aKl, almost 
violently. “ Tell me that you love Home one else better. 

It darted through Maggie’s mind that here xvas a mode of re- 
leasing herself from outward struggle— to tell Stephen that her 
whole heart was Philip’s. But her lips would not utter that. 


and she was silent. 
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“If you do love me, dearest/’ said Stei)ben, gently, taking 
up her hand again and hajdng it within his arm, ** it is better — 
it is right that we should marry each other. We can't help the 
pain it will give. It is come upon us without our seeking : it 
is natural — it has taken bold of me in spite of every effort 1 
have made to resist it God knows, I’ve been trying to be 
faithful to tacit engagements, and I’ve only made things worse 
— I’d better have given way at first” 

Maggie was silent. If it were twi wrong — if she were once 
convinced of that, and need no lunger beat and struggle against 
this current, soft and yet strong as the summer stream ! 

^^Say ‘yes/ dearest,” said Stephen, leaning to look entreat- 
ingly in her face. ‘‘ \Vhat could w'e care about in the whole 
world beside, if we belonged to each other 1” 

Her breath was on his face — his lips were very near hers — 
but there w*as a great dread dwelling in his love for her. 

Her lips and eyelids quivered ; she opened her eyes full on 
his for an instant, like a lovely wild animal timid and struggling 
under caresses, and then turned sharp round towards home again. 

“And after all/’ ho went on, in an impatient tone, trying to 
defeat his own scruples as well os hers, “ I am breaking no 
positive engagement: if Lucy’s affections had been withdrawn 
from me and given to some one else, I should have felt no right 
to assert a claim on her. If you are not absolutely pledged to 
Philip, we are neither of us bound.” 

** You don’t believe that — it is not your real feeling,” said 
Maggie, earnestly. “ You feel, as I do, that the real tie lies in 
the feelings and expectations we have raised in other minds. 
Else all pledges might bo broken, when there w*as no outward 
penalty. There would be no such thing as faithfulness.” 

Stephen was silent : bo could not pursue that argument ; the 
opposite conviction had wrought in him too strongly through 
his previous time of stnigglc. But it soon presented itself in a 
new form. 

“The pledge cant be fulfilled,” ho said, with impetuous 
insistance. “ It is unnatural : we can only pretend to give our- 
selves to any one else. There is WTong in that too — there may 
bo misery in it for fitrpn as well as for us. Maggie, you must 
SCO that — you do see that.” 

Ho was looking eagerly at her face for the least sign of 
compliance ; his large, firm, gentle grasp was on her hand. She 
was silent for a few moments, >vith her eyes fixed on the ground ; 
then she drew a deep breath, and seid^ looking up at him with 
solemn sadness — 
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“ O it is difRcult — life is very difficult ! It seems right to 
me sometimes that we should follow our strongest feeling ; — 
but then, such feelings continually come across the ties that all 
our former life has made for us — the ties that have made others 
dependent on us — and would cut them in two. If life were quite 
easy and simple, as it might have been in paradise, and we could 
always see that one being first towards whom .... 1 mean, 
if life did not make duties for us before love comes, love would 
be a sign that two people ought to belong to each other. But 
I see — I feel it is not so now : there are things we must re- 
nounce in life ; some of us most resign love. Many things are 
difficult and dark to me ; but I see one thing quite clearly — 
that 1 must not, cannot, seek my own happiness by sacrificing 
others. Love is natural ; but surely pity and faithfulness and 
memory are natural too. And they would live in me still, and 
punish me if 1 did not obey them. 1 should be liaunted by the 
suffering 1 bad caused. Our love would be poisoned. Don't 
urge me; help me — help me, because X love you.’’ 

Maggie had become more and more earnest as she went on ; 
her face had become flushed, and her eyes fuller and fuller of 
appealing love. Stephen had the fibre of nobleness in him that 
vibrated to her appeal : but in the same moment — how could 
it be otherwise 1 — that pleading beauty gained new power over 
him. 

Dearest,” he said, in scarcely more than a whisper, while 
his arm stole round her, ” I’ll do. I’ll bear aD 3 rthlug you wish. 
But — one kiss^-one — the last — before we part.” 

One kiss — and then a long look — until Maggie said tremul- 
ously, Let me go — let us make baste back.” 

She hurried along, and not another word was spoken. Stephen 
stood still and beckoned when they came within sight of Willy 
and the horse, and Maggie went on through the gate. Mrs 
Moss was standing alone at the door of the old porch : she bad 
sent all the cousins in, with kind thoughtfulness. It might be 
a joyful thing that Maggie had a rich and handsome lover, but 
she would naturally feel embarrassed at coming in again :^and 
it might not be joyfuh In either case, Mrs Moss waited auaa- 
ously to receive Maggie by herself. The speaking face told 
plainly enough that, if there was joy, it was of a very agitating, 

dubious sort. . 

'‘Sit down hero a bit, my dear.” She drew Maggie into the 
porch, and sat down on the bench by her there was no privacy 

in the house. , . , t v 

“O aunt Gritty, I’m very wretched. I wish I could have 
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died when 1 wi\s fifteen, it seemed so easy to give things up 
then — it is so hard now/' 

Tlie poor child threw lier aims round her aunt's neck, and fell 
into long, deep sobs« 


CHAPTER XII 

A FAMILY PARTY 

Maggie left her good aunt Gritty at the end of the week, and 
went to Qarum Firs to pay her visit to aunt Pullet according 
to agreement. In the mean time very unexpected things had 
happened, and there was to bo a family party at Garuin to discuss 
and celebrate a change in the fortunes of the Tullivers, which 
was likely finally to carry away the shadow of their demerits 
like the last limb of an eclipse, and cause their hitherto obscured 
virtues to shine forth in full-rounded splendour. It is pleasant 
to know that a nesv ministr}* just come into office arc not the 
only fellow*men who er\ioy a period of high appreciation and 
full-blown eulogy : in many respect;\ble families throughout this 
realm, relatives becoming creditable meet >vith a similar cordi- 
ality of recognition, which, in its fine freedom from the coercion 
of any antecedents, suggests the hopeful possibility that we may 
some day without any notice find ourselves in full millennium, 
with cockatrices who have ceased to bite, and wolves that no 
longer show their teeth with any but the blandest intentions. 

Lucy came so early as to have the start oven of aunt Olegg ; 
for she longed to have some undisturbed talk with Maggie about 
the wonderful news. It seemed— did it not ? said Lucy, %vith 
her prettiest air of wisdom — as if everything, even other people’s 
misfortunes (poor creatures 1) were conspiring now to make poor 
dear aunt Tulliver, and cousin Tom, and naughty Maggie too, if 
she were not obstinately bent on the contrary, as happy as they 
deserved to be after all their troubles. To think that the very 
day — the very day — after Tom had come back from Newcastle, 
that unfortunate young Jetsoine, whom Mr Wakom had placed 
at the Mill, had been pitched off his horse in a drunken fit, and 
was lying at St Ogg’s in a dangerou.s state, so that Wakem bad 
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signified his wish that the new purchasers should enter on the 
premises at once ! It was verj* dreadful for that uiihai)py young 
man, but it did seem as if the misfortune had happened tlicn, 
rather than at any other time, in order that cousin Ttiin might 
all the sooner have the fit reward of his exemplar^' conduct — 
papa thought so very highly of him. Aunt Tullivcr must cer* 
tainly go to the Mill now, and keep house for Tt>m : that was 
rather a loss to Lucy in the matter of household comfort; but 
then, to think of poor aunty being in her old place again, and 
gradually getting comforts about her there ! 

On this lost point Lucy had her cunning projects, and when 
she and M<'iggie had made their dangerous way down the bright 
stairs into the handsome parlour, where the very sunbeams 
seemed cleaner than elsewhere, she directed her manoeuvres, as 
any other great tactician would have done, against the weaker 
side of the enemy. 

“ Aunt Pullet/* she said, seating licrself on the sofa, and 
caressingly adjusting that lady's floating cap-string, 1 want 
you to make up your min'd what linen and things you will give 
Tom tow*ards huusckccpitig ; because you're always so gcncr<iu3 
— you give such nice things, you know' ; and if you set the 
example, aunt Gicgg will follow/* 

** That she never can, my dear,** said Mrs Pullet, with unusual 
vigour, for she hasn’t gut the linen to follow suit wd* mine, I can 
tell you. She’d niver the taste, not if she’d spend the money. 
Big checks and live things, like stags and foxes, all her table- 
linen is — not a spot nor a diamont among ’em. But it's poor 
work, dividing one’s linen before one dies — I niver thought to 
ha’ done that, Bessy,” Mrs Pullet continued, shaking her head 
and looking at her sister TuUiver, ‘‘ when you and me chose the 
double diamont, the first flax iver we’d spun— and the Lord 
knows >vhcre yours is gone.” 

I’d no choice, I’m sure, sister,” said poor Mrs Tullivcr, 
accustomed to consider herself in the light of an accused per- 
son. ** I’m sure it was no w'ish o’ mine, iver, os I should lie 
awake o’ nights thinkiug o’ my best bleached linen all over the 
country.” 

‘‘Take a peppermint, Mrs Tullivcr,” said uncle Pullet, feeling 
that ho was ofiering a cheap and wholesome form of comfort, 
which he was recommending by example. 

“O but, aunt Pullet,” said Lucy, “you’ve so much beautiful 
linen. And suppose you had had daughters ! Then you must 
have divided it, when they were married.” 

“ Well, I don’t say as I won’t do it,” said Mrs PuUet, lor 
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now Tom’s so lucky, it’s nothing but right bis friends should 
look on him and help him. There’s the table-cloths I bought 
at your sale, Bes.sy ; it was nothing but good natur’ o’ me to 
buy ’em, for they’ve been lying in the chest ever since. But I’m 
not going to give Maggie any more o’ my Indy muslin and 
things, if she’s to go into service again, when she might sUy 
and keep me company, and do my sewing for me, if she wasn’t 
wanted at her brother's.” 

“ Going into service,” was the expression by which the Dod- 
son mind represented to itself the position of teacher or gover- 
ness, and Mamie’s return to that menial condition, now circuiu- 
sLinces offered her more eligible prospects, was likely to be a 
sore point with all her relatives, besides Lucy. Maggie in her 
crxule form, with her hair down her back, and altogether in a 
state of dubious promise, was a most undesirable niece ; but now 
she was capable of being at once ornamental and usefuL The 
subject was revived iu aunt and uncle Glegg’s presence, over 
the tea and muffins. 

“ Hegh, hegh ! ” said Mr Glcgg, good-naturedly patting Maggie 
on the back, “ nonsense, nonsense ! Don’t let ua hear of you 
taking a place again, Maggie. Why, you must ha’ picked up 
balf-a-duzen sweethearts at the bazaar : isn’t there one of ’em 
the right sort of article! Come, now!” 

“ Mr Glegg,” said his wife, with that shade of increased 
politeness iu her severity which she always put on with her 
crisper fronts, ” you'll excuse me, but you’re far too light for a 
man of your years. It’s respect and duty to her aunts, and the 
rest of her kin os are so good to her, should have kept my niece 
from fixing about going away again without consulting us — not 
sweethearts, if I’m to use such a word, though it was never 
beared in my family.” 

'• Why, what did they call us, when we went to see ’em, then, 
ch, neighbour Pullett They thought us sweet enough then,” 
said Mr Qlegg, winkiiig pleasantly, while Mr Pullet, at the 
suggestion of sweetness, took a little more sugar. 

“ Mr Glegg,” said Mrs Q., “ if you’re going to bo undelicate, 
let me know.” 

“ La, Jane, your husband’s only joking,” said Mrs Pullet ; 

let him juke while he’s got health and strength. There’s poor 
Mr Tilt got his mouth drawn all o’ one side, and couldn’t laugh 
if ho was to try.” 

“ I’ll trouble you for the muffineer, then, Mr Qlegg,” said 
Mrs G., “ if I may be so bold to interrupt your joking, lliough 
it’s other people must see the joke in a niece’s putting a slight 
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on her mother’s eldest sister, as is the head o’ the family ; and 
only coming in and out on short visits, all the time she’s been 
in the town, and then settling to go away without my knowledge 
— as I’d laid caps out on purpose for her to make ’em up for 
me, — and me as have divided iny money so ecjual ” 

“Sister,” Mrs Tulliver broke in, anxiously, “ I’m sure hlaggie 
never thought o’ going away without staying at your house as 
well as the others. Not as it’s my wish she should go away at 
all — ►but quite contrairy. I’m sure I’m innocent. I’ve said 
over and over again, ‘ My dear, you’ve no call to go away.’ But 
there’s ten days or a fortnight Maggie ’ll have before she’s fixed 
to go : she can stay at your house just as w*eU, and I’ll step in 
when I can, and so will Lucy.” 

“Bessy,” said Mrs Glegg, “if you’d exercise a little more 
thought, you might know I should hardly think it was worth 
while to unpin a bed, and go to all that trouble now, just at the 
end o’ the time, when our house isn’t above a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from Mr Deane’s. She can come the first thing in 
the morning, and go back the last at night, and bo thankful 
she’s got a good aunt so close to her to come and sit with. I 
know 1 should, when I was her age.” 

“ La, Jane,” said Mrs Pullet, “it ’ud do your beds good to 
have somebody to sleep in ’em. There’s that striped room smells 
dreadful mouldy, and the glass mildewed like anything. I'm 
sure I thought I should be struck with death when you took 
me in.” 

“ O, there is Tom!” exclaimed Lucy, clapping her hands. 
“ He’s come on Sindbad, us 1 told him. I was afraid he was 
not going to keep Ins promise.” 

Iblaggie jumped up to kUs Tom as be entered, with strong 
feeling, at this first meeting since the prospect of returning to 
the Mill had been opened to him ; and she kept his hand, lead- 
ing him to the chair by her side. To have no cloud between 
herself and Tom was still a perpetual yeaniing in her, that had 
Its root deeper than all change. He smiled at her very kindly 
this evening, and said, “ Well, Magsie, how’s aunt Mossi” 

“Come, come, sir,” said Mr Glegg, putting out his hand. 

Why, you’re such a big man, you carry all before you, it 
seems. You’re come into your luck a good deal earlier than us 
old folks did— but I wish you joy, I wish you joy. You’ll get 
the Mill all for your own again, some day, I’ll be bound. You 
won’t stop half-way up the hill.” 

“ But I hope he'll bear in mind as it’s his mother’s family as 
he owes it to,” said Mrs Glegg. “ If he hadn’t had them to 
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take after, be d ba’ been poorly oflf. There was never any faU- 
nres, nor lawing, nor wastefulness in our family — nor djing 

without ,, 

■'No, nor sudden deaths," said aunt lullet; all.ays the 
doctor called in. But Tom ha<l the Dodson skin : 1 said that 
from the first. And I don’t know what »/oh mean do, sister 
Cile^c, but I mean to give him a table-cloth of all tny three 
biggest sizes but one. besides sheets. 1 don't say what more I 
shall do ; but that I shall do, and if I should die to-morrow, 
Mr Pullet, you’ll b&ir it in mind— though you’ll be blundering 
with the key?^, ancl never remember as that on the third shelf o 
the left-lmnd wardrobe^ behind the night-caj>s with the bn)ad 
ties — not the narrow- frilled uns — is the key o* the drawer in the 
Blue Room, where the key o’ the Blue Closet is. You’ll make 
a mistake, and I shall niver be worthy to know it. You’ve a 
memory for iny pills and draughts, wonderful — I H allays say 
that of you — hut you're lost among the keys.” Tliis gloomy 
prospect of the confusion that would ensue on her decease, was 
very uffecting to Mrs PulleU 

‘‘ You carry it too far, Sophy— that locking in and out»y sy\id 
Mrs Olegg, in a tone of some disgust at this folly, **^ ou go 
beyond your own family. There nobody can say I don t lock 
up ; but I do what’s reasonable, and no more. And os for the 
linen, I shall look out what’s serviceable, to make a pr^ent of 
to my nephey : I’ve got cloth as has never been whittoned, 
better wortli having than other people’s fine holland ; and 1 
hope he’ll lie down in it and think of his aunt.” 

Tom thanked Mrs Olegg, but evaded any promise to meditate 
nightly on her virtues ; and Mr Glegg effected a diversion for 
him by asking about Mr Deane’s intentions concerning steam. 

Lucy had had her far-sighted views in begging Tom to cx>mo 
nn Sind bad. It appeared, when it was time to go home, that 
the man-servant was to ride the horse, and cousin Tom was to 
drive home his mother and Lucy. “ You must sit by yourself, 
aunty,” said that contriving young lady, because I must sit by 
Tom ; Tve a great deal to say to him.” 

In the eagerness of her affectionate anxiety for Maggie, Lucy 
could not persuade herself to defer a conversation about her 
with Tom, who, she thought, wdth such a cup of joy before him 
as this rapid fulfilment of his wish about the Mill, must become 
pliant and flexible. Her nature supplied her with no key to 
Tom's ; and she was puzzled as well as pained to notice the un- 
pleasant change on his countenance when she gave him the 
history of the way in which Philip had used his influence with 
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lii.s father. She hud counted on this revelation as a great stroke 
of policy, which was to turn Tom’s heart towards Philip at once, 
and, besides that, prove that the cider Wakeui was ready to 
receive Maggie NWth all the honours of a daughter-in-law. No- 
thing was wanted, then, but for dear Tom, who always had that 
pleasant smile when he looked nt cou^in Lucy, to turn com- 
pletely round, say the opposite of what he had always said 
before, and declare that he, for his part, \vas delighted that all 
the old grievances should be healed, and that Maggie should 
have Philip with all suitable despatch : in cousin Lticy’s opin- 
ion nothing could be easier. 

But to minds strongly marked by the positive and negative 
qualities that create severity — strength of will, conscious recti- 
tude of purjiose, narrowness of imagination and intellect, great 
power of self-control, and a disposition to exert control over 
others — prejudices come as the natural food of tendencies W'hich 
c«m get no sustenance out of that c<irnplex, fniginentarj^ doubt- 
provoking knowledge which we call truth. Let a prejudice be 
bequeathed, carried in the air, adopted by hearsay, caught in 
through tlie eye — however it may come, these minds will give it 
a habitation : it is something to Jissert strongly and bravely, 
Boinething to (ill up the void of sp<intaneous ideius, something to 
impose on others with the authority ot consci4>ud right : it is at 
once a start’ and a baton. Kvery prejudice that w ill answer these 
purposes is self-evident. Our goiid upright Totu Tulliver’s mind 
wiis of thi.s class : his inward criticism of his father’s fauItsS did 
not prevent him from adopting his father’s prejudice ; it was a 
prejudice against a man of lax principle and lax life, and it was 
a iiieeting-]>oint fur all the disappointed feelings of family and 
personal i^ride. Other feelings added their force bi pro<luce 
Tom’s bitter repugnance to Bhilip, and to Maggie’s union with 
him ; and notwithstanding Lucy’s po%ver over her strong-willed 
cousin, she got nothing but a cohl refused ever to siinction such 
a marriage: ** but of course Maggie c<juld do as she liked — she 
hud declared lier determination to be independent, tor loin s 
part, lie held himself bound by his duty to Lis father’s niemoiy, 
and by every manly feeling, never to consent to any relation with 
the Wakems.” 

Thus, all that Lucy had etTected by her zealous mediation was 
to fill Tom’s mind with tlic expectation that Maggies perverse 
resolve to go into a situation again would presently metamor- 
phose itself, os her resolves were apt to do, into somethiiig 
equally perverse, but entirely different — a marriage with Philip 
Wakem. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

BORNE ALONG BY THE TIDE 


In less than a week Maggie was at St Ogg s a^in,— outwardly 
in much the same position as when her visit there bad just 
begun. It was easy for her to fiU her mornings apart from Lucy 
without any obvious effort ; for she had her promised visits to 
pay to her aunt Glegg, and it was natural that she should pve 
her mother more than usual of her companionship m th^e l^t 
weeks, especiaUy as there were preparations to be thought ol lor 
Tom’s housekeeping. But Lucy would hear of no pretext for 
her remaining away in the evenings ; she must always come from 
aunt Glegg’s before dinner— “ else what shall I have of you ? 
said Lucy, with a tearful pout that could not be resisted. And 
Mr Stephen Guest had unaccountably taken to dining at Mr 
Deane’s as often as possible, instead of avoiding that, as he used 
to do. At first he began his mornings with a resolution that lie 
would not dine there— not even go in the evening, till Maggie 
was away. He had even devised a plan of starting off im a 
journey in this agreeable June weather : the headaches which 
he bad constantly been alleging as a ground for stupidity and 
silence were a sufficient ostensible motive. But the journey was 
not taken, and by the fourth morning no distinct resolution was 
formed about the evenings ; they were only foreseen as times 
when Maggie would still be present for a little while — when one 
more touch, one more glance, might be snatched. For, why not 1 
There was nothing to conceal between them '. they knew — they 
had confessed their love, and they had renounced each other : 
they were going to part. Honour and conscience were going to 
divide them : Maggie, with that oppeal from her inmost soul, 
had decided it ; but surely they might cast a lingering look at 
each other across the gulf, before they turned away never to look 
again till that strange light had for ever faded out of their eye.s. 

Maggie, all this time, moved about with a quiescence and even 
torpor of manner, so contrasted with her usual fitful brightness 
and ardour, that Lucy would have bad to seek some other cause 
for such a change, if she had not been convinced that the posi- 
tion in which Maggie stood between Philip and her brother, and 
the prospect of her self-imposed wearisome banishment, were 
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qnitc enough to account for a large amount of depression. But 
uuJcr tlihs torpor there was a fierce battle of emotions, such as 
Maggie in all her life of struggle had never known or foreboded : 
it seemed to her as if all the worst evil in her had lain in ambush 
till now, and had suddenly started up full-armed, with hideous, 
overpowering strength ! There w'ere moments in which a cruel 
selfishness seemed to be getting possession of her : why should 
not Lucy — why should not Philip suffer ? Sfte had had to suffer 
through many years of her life ; and who had renounced any- 
thing for her ? And when something like that fulness of exist- 
ence — love, wealth, ease, refinement, all that her nature craved— 
was brought within her reach, why was she to forego it, that 
another might have it — another, who perhaps needed it less? 
But amidst all this new passionate tumult there were the old 
voices making themselves heard with rising power, till, from tin^e 
to time, the tumult seemed quelled. that existence which 

tempted her the full existence she dreamed? Where, then, 
would be all the memories of early striving— all the deep pity 
for anotheris paui, which had been nurtured in her through 
years of affection and hardship — all the divine presentiment of 
something higher than mere personal enjoyment, w'hicli had 
made the sacredness of life ? She might as well hope to enjoy 
walking by maiming her feet, as hope to enjoy an existence in 
which she set out by maiming the faith and sympathy that 
the best organs of her soul. And then, if pain were so bard to 
her, what was it to others?— ‘‘ Ah, Ood ! preserve me from in- 
flicting — give me strength to bear it.*’ — How had she sunk into 
this struggle with a temptation that she would once have though 
herself as secure from, as from deliberate crime ? ^ When t at 
first hateful moment in which she had been conscious ^ “'8 

that clashed with her truth, affection, and gratitude, and had not 
shaken it from her with horror, as if it had been a loathsomo 
thing 1— And yet, since this strange, sweet, subdumg infiuen^ 
did not, should not, conquer her— since it was to remam simply 

her own suffering her mind was meeting S ep c n s 

that thought of his, that they might stUl snatch moments of muto 
confession before the parting came. For was not he suffering 
too 1 She saw it daily— saw it in the sickened look of fatigue 
with which, as soon as he was not compeUed to exert himself, he 
relapsed into indifference towards everything but the possibility 
of watching her. Could she refuse sornetimes to answer th^ 
beseeching look which she felt to be following her like a low 
murmur 6{ love and pain 1 She refused it less and less, till at 
last the evening for them both was sometimes made of a mo- 
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Hu nt s mutual jjazc : they thought of it till it CAtnc, and when 
it hail come, tlicy thougiit of nothing else. One other thing 
SU|>lieii seemed now and then to care for. and that was> to sing. 

It w.is a way of speaking to Maggie. Perhaps he wiis not dis- 
tinctly conscious that he was impelled to it by a secret longing 
— running counter to all his self-confessed resolves — to deepen 
the hold lie had on her. Watch your owti speech, and noti^ 
how it is guitle<i by your less conscious purposes^ and you will 
understand that contradiction in Stephen. 

Pliilip Wakem was a less frequent visitor, but he came occa- 
sionally in the evening, and it happened that he was there when 
Lucy said, as they sat out on the lawn, near sunset — 

“ Now Maggie’s tale of visits to aunt Glegg is completed, I 
mean that wc shall go out boating overj' day until she goes. 
She has not had half enough boating because of these tiresome 
visits, and she likes it better than anj'thing. Don t you, 

Maggie r’ _ 

“ Better than any sort of locomotion, I hope you mean,’’ said 
Philip, smiling at Maggie, who was lolling backward in a low 
garden-chair, else she will be selling her soul to that ghostly 
boatman who haunts the Floss— only for the sake of being 
drifted in a boat for over.’* 

Should you like to be her boatman 1” said Lucy, ** Because, 
if you would, you can come with us and take an oar. If the 
Floss were but a quiet lake instead of a river, we should be 
independent of any gentleman, for Maggie can row splendidly* 
As it is, we arc reduced to ask services of knights and squires, 
who do not seem to offer them with great alacrity/* 

Site looked playful reproach at Stephen, who was sauntering 
up and down, and was just singing in pianissimo falsetto — 

The thlnt thAi from the tool doUi riie, 

Doth (uk ft drink divine.'* 

He took no notice, but still kept aloof : he had dune so fre- 
quently during Philip’s recent visits. 

“ You don’t seem inclined for boating,” said Lucy, when he 
came to sit down by her on the bench. “ Doesn’t rowing suit 
you now 1 ” 

“ O, I hate a largo party in a boat,” he said, almost irritably. 
“ I’ll come when you have no one else.” 

Lucy coloured, fearing that Philip would be hurt: it was 
quite a now thing for Stephen to speak in that way ; hnt he had 
certainly not been well of late. Philip coloured too, hut less 
from a feeling of personal offence than from a vague suspicion 
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that Stephen’s moodiness had some relati.'ii to who had 

started up from l)er chair as he spoke, and hatl walked tt»war»ls 
the hedge of laurels to look at the descending sunlight on the 
river. 

“As Miss Deane didn't know she w;is excluding others hy 
inviting me,” said Philip, “ 1 am bountl to resign. 

“No, indeed, you shall not,” &iid Lucy, much vexed. *• 1 
particularly wi.sh for your company to-morrow. The tide will 
suit at half-pxst ten ; it will be a delicious time for a couple of 
hours to row to Luckreth and walk back, before the sun gets 
too hot. And how can you object to four people in a boat"?” 
she added, looking at Stephen. 

“ I don’t object to the people, but the number,” said Stephen, 
who had recovered himself, and was rather ashamed of his rude- 
ness. “ If I voted for a fourth at all, of course it would be you, 
Phil. But we won’t divide the pleasure of escorting the ladies; 
we’ll take it alternately. I’ll go the next day.” 

This incident bad the effect of drawing Philip’s attention 
with freshened solicitude towards Stephen and Maggie ; but 
when they re-entered the house, music was proposed, and Mrs 
I'ulliver and Mr Deane being occupied with cribbage. Maggie 
sat apart near the table where the books and work were placed- 
doing nothing, however, but listening abstractedly to the music. 
Stephen presently turned to a duet which he insisted that Lucy 
and Philip should sing : he had often done the same thing be- 
fore ; but this evening Philip thought he divined some double 
intention in every word and look of Stephen s, and watched him 
keenly — angry with himself all the while for this clinging sus- 
picion. For had not Maggie Wrtually denied any ground lor 
hU doubts on her side? and she was truth itself: it wa.s im- 
possible not to believe her word and glance when they had la.st 
spoken together in the garden. Stephen might be strongly fas- 
cinated by her (what wa-s more natural ?), but I Inlip felt hiniself 
rather base for intruding on what must lie his friend s painful 
secret. Still, he watched. Stei.hen, moving away from the 
piano, BAuntcred blowly towards the table near ^^ hlc i 
sat, and turned over the newspapers, apparently m inere u c 
nesw. Then he seated himself with his back to the piano, 
dragging a newspaper under his elbow, and thrusting his 
through his hair, as if he had been attracted by some bit of 
local news in the iMc^ham Cattrier. He was in reality looking 
at Maggie, who had not taken the slightest notn^ of his ap- 
proac?^ She had always additional strength of resis^nce when 
Philip wa.s present, just as we can restrain our speech better in 
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a spot that we feel to be hallowed. Rut at last she beard the 
word “ dearest*’ uttered in the softest tone of pained entreaty^ 
like that of a patient who asks for something that ought to liave 
been given without asking. She had never heard that word 
since the moments in the lane at Bassets when it ha<i come from 
Stephen again and again, almost as involuntarily os if it had been 
an inarticulate crj'. Philip could bear no word, but he had 
moved to the opposite side of the piano, and could see Maggie 
start and blush, raise her eyes an instant towards Stephen’s 
face, but immediately look apprehensively towards himself. It 
was not evident to her that Philip bad obscra’cd her ; but a 
pang of vhaiue, under the sense of this concealment, made her 
move from her chair and walk to her mother's side to watch the 
game at cribbage. 

Philip went home soon after in a state of hideous doubt 
mingled with wretched ccrUiiiity. It was im|>ossiblo for him 
now to rcssist the conviction that there was some mutual con- 
sciousness between Stephen and Mnggic ; and for half the night 
his irritable, susceptible nerves were pressed u{>on almost to 
freusy by tliat one wretched fact : he could attempt no cxplana- 
tion that would reconcile it with her words and actions. ^V^len, 
at last, the need for belief in Maggie rose to its habitual j)re- 
dominance, he was not long in imagining the truth : — she was 
struggling, she wasS banishing herself — this was the clue to all 
he had seen since his return. But athwart that belief there 
came other ]u>ssibilitics that would not be driven out of sight. 
His imagination wrought out the whole story: Stephen was 
niadly in love with her ; he must have told her so ; she had re- 
jected him, and woshurrjnng away. But would he give herupi 
knowing— Philip felt the fact with lieartr-c rushing despair— that 
she was made half hclples.s by her feeling towards him I 

When the moniiiig came, Philip was too ill to think of keep- 
ing his engagement to go in the boat In his present agitation 
ho could decide on nothing : he could only alternate between 
contradictory intentions. First, he thought he must have an 
interview with Maggie, and entreat her to confide in him ; then 
again, he distrusted his own interference. Had he not been 
thrusting liimsclf on Maggie all along 1 She had uttered words 
ong ago in her young ignorance ; it was enough to make her 
hate lain that those should bo continually present with her as a 
bond And had he any right to ask her for a revelation of feel- 
ings which she had evidently intended to withhold from him t 
Ho would not trust himself to see her, till he had assured him- 
self that he could act from pure anxiety for her, and not from 
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egoistic irritation. He wrote a brief note to Stephen, and sent 
it early by the servant, saying that he was not well enough to 
fulfil bis engagement to %liss Deane. Would Stephen take liis 
excuse, and fill his place 1 

Lucy had armnged a cbamiing plan, which had made her 
quite content with Stephen’s refusal to go in the boat. She 
discovered that her father was to drive to Lindum this morning 
at ten : Lindum was the very place she wanted to go to, to 
make purchases — important purchases, which must by no means 
be put off to another opportunity ; and aunt Tulliver must go 
too, because she was coucenied in some of the purchases. 

“ You W'ill have your row in the boat just the same, you 
know/' she said to Maggie when they went out of the breakfast- 
room and up-stairs together ; PhiUp will be here at half-past 
ten, and it is a delicious morning. Now, don't say a word 
against it, you dear dolorous thing. What is the use of my 
being a fairy godmother, if you set your face against all the 
wonders 1 work for you 1 Don't think of awful cousin Tom : 
you may disobey him a little." 

Maggie did not persist in objecting. She was almost glad of 
the plan ; for perhaps it would bring her some strength and 
calmness to be alone with Philip again : it w*as like revisiting 
the scene of a quieter life, in which the very struggles were 
repose, compared with the daily tumult of the present. She 
prepared herself for the boat, and ot half-past ten sat waiting 
in the drawing- room. 

The ring of the door-bcU was punctual, and she was thinking 
with half-sod, affectionate pleasure of the surprise Philip would 
have in finding that he was to be with her alone, when she 
disting\usbed a firm rapid step across the hall, that was certainly 
not Philip’s : the door opened, and Stephen Guest entered. 

In the first moment they were both too much agitated to 
speak ; for Stephen had learned from the servant that the others 
were gone out. Maggie had started up and sat down again, 
with her heart beating violently ; and Stephen, throwing down 
his cap and gloves, came and sat by her in silence. She thought 
Philip would be coming soon ; and with great effort — for she 
trembled visibly — she rose to go to a distant chair. 

** He is not coming," said Stephen, in a low tone. “/ am 
going in the boat." 

we can’t go," said Maggie, sinking into her chair again. 
**Lucy did not expect — she would be hurt. Why is not Philip 
come 1 " 

^ He is not well ; ho asked me to come instead." 
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Lucy is gone to Liiuluin. ' stud Maggie, taking off her bon 
net» with hurricil, ti iMuhling tiiiger^. “ c must not go.’’ 

“ \’ery s;iid Ste|ihcn. dreamily, linking at her, as he 

rcsto<l his anil on the back ui liis chair. “Then wc 11 sLiy here.’ 

He was looking into her deep, deep eyes — far-oft and mys- 
terious <is tlie starlit blackness, and yet very near, and timidly 
loving. Maggie sat perfectly still — perhaps for moments, per- 
haps for minutes — until the helpless Irembling had ceased, and 
there w;is a warm glow on her check. 

Tlie man is waiting — he has taken the cushions,” she said. 
“ Will you go and tell him I ” 

“ What sh;dl I tell him i ' said Stephen, almost in a whisper, 
lie was looking at the lips now. 

Maggie made no answer. 

Let ns go,” Stephen murmured, entroatingly, rising, and 
taking her hand to raise her too. “ We shall not be tong to- 
gether.” 

And they went. Maggie felt tliat she was being led down 
the ganlen among the nvscJS being helped with firm tender care 
into the boat, having the cushion and cloak arranged for her 
feet, and her i)arasol opened for her (which she had forgotten) — 
all by this stronger presence that seemoiJ to bear her along with- 
out any act of her own will, like the added self which comoa 
with the sudden exalting iuHnenco of a strong tonic — and she 
felt nothing else. Memory was excluded. 

They glided rapidly along, Stephen rowing, helped by the 
backward-rtowing tide, jmst the Tofton trees and bouses — on 
between the silent sunny fields and postures, which seemed 
filled with a natural joy that had im reproach for theirs. The 
breath of the young, unwearied day, the delicious rhythmic dip 
of the ours, the fragmentary song of a passing binl hcani now 
and then, as if it were only the overHowing of brim-full glad* 
ness, the sweet solitude of a twofold consciousness that was 
mingled into one by that gra%'c untiring gaze which need not be 
averted — what else could there be in their minds for the first 
hour ? Some low, subdued, languid exclamation of love came 
from Stephen from time to time, as ho went on rowing idly, 


lialf automatically : otherwise, they spoke no word ; for wrhat 
could words have been but an inlet to thought? and thought 
did nut belong to that enchanted haze in which they >vcre en- 
veloped — it belonged to the past and the future that lay outside 
the haze. Maggie w*a5 only dimly conscious of the banks, as 
they p 2 \ssed them, and dwelt with no recognition on the villages: 
she kue%v there were several to be passed before they reached 
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Luckretb, where they always stopped and left tlie boat. At all 
times she was so liable to fits of absence, that she \Nas likely 
enough to let her way-marks pass unn4>ticcd. 

But at last Stephen, who had been rowing more and more 
idly, ceased to row, laid down the oars, folded his arms, and 
looked down on the water as if watching the pace at which the 
boat glided without his help. This sudden change roused 
Maggie. She looked at the far-stretching fields — at the banks 
close by — and felt that they were entirely strange to her. A 
tenable alarm took possession of her. 

‘‘ O, have we passed Luckreth — where we were to stop V she 
exclaimed, looking back to see if the place were out of sight. 
No village was to be seen, fcihe turned round again, with a look 
of distressed questioning at Stephen. 

He went on watching the water, and said, in a strange, 
dreamy, absent tone, ^ Ves — a long way.*' 

O what shall I do ]” cried Maggie, in an agony. **We 
shall not get home for linurs — and L\icy — O God, help me 

She clasped her hands and broke into a sob, like a frightened 
clrild : she thought of nothing but of meeting Lucy, and see- 
ing her look of pained surprise and doubt — perhai)s of just 
upbraiding. 

Stephen moved and sat near her, and gently drew down the 
clasped hands. 

“ ilaggie,” he said, in a deep tone of slow decision, ‘‘ let iis 
never go home again — till no one can part us — till we are 
married.” ^ ^ 

The unusual tone, the startling wortls, arrested Magjgie’s sob, 
and she sat quite still — wondering : as if Stcj)hen might have 
scon some |>ossibUities that wuuhl alter everything, and annul 
the wretched facts. 

See, Maggie, how everything ha.s come without our seeking 
— in spite of all our efforts. Wc never thought of being alone 
together again : it has all been done by others. See how the 
tide is carrying us out— away from all those unnatural bonds 
that we have been trying to make faster round us— and trying 
in vain. It will carry us on to Torby, and we can land there, 
and get some carriage, and hurry on to York and then to Scot- 
iand — and never pause a moment till wc are bound to each other, 
so that only death can part us. It is the only right thing, 
dearest : it is the only way of escaping from this wretched en- 
tanglement. Everything has concurred to point it out to us, 
Wc have contrived nothing, we have thought of nothing our- 
selves.’* 
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Stephen spoke with deep, earnest pleading. Maggie listened 

passing fix>m her startled wonderment to the yearning after 

that belief, that the tide was doing it all — that she might glide 
along with the swift, silent stream, and not struggle any more. 
But across that stealing influence came the terrible shadow of 
past thoughts ; and the sudden horror lest now, at last, the 
moment of fatal intoxication was close upon her, called up feel- 
ings of angry resistance towanls Stephen. 

“ Let me go !” she said, in an agitated tone, flashing an in- 
dignant look at him, and trying to get her hands free. “ You 
have wanted to deprive me of any choice. You knew* we were 
come too far — you have <larcd to take advantage of my thought- 
lessness. It is unmanly to bring me into such a position.” 

Stung by this reproach, he released her hands, moved back to 
his fom\er place, and folded his anns, in a sort of desperation 
at the difficulty Maggie’s wortls had made present to him. If 
she would not consent to go on, ho must curse himself for the 
embarrassment he had led her into. But the reproach was the 
unendurable thing : the one thing worse than parting with her 
w.as, that she should feel ho had acted unworthily towards her. 
At last he said, in a tone of suppressed nige — 

“ I didn’t notice that wc had parsed Luckretli till wo had got 
to the next village ; and then it came into my mind that wo 
would go on. I can’t justify it : I ought to have told you. It 
is enough to make you hate me — .sinro you dmi’t love me well 
enough to make everj’thiiig else iudift'orviit to you, as I do you. 
Shull I stop the boat, and try to get you out here 1 I’ll tell 
Lucy that I was mad — and that you hate me — and you shall bo 
clear of me for ever. No one can blame you, because I have 
behaved unpardonably to you.” 

Maggie was paralysed : it was easier to resist Stcjihcn’s plead- 
ing, than this picture ho hod called up of himself suffering while 
she was vindicated — easier even to turn away from his look of 
tcnderncs.s than from this look of angry misery, that seemed to 
place her in selfish i.solation from him. Ho had called up a state 
of feeling in which the reasons which had acted on her conscience 
seemed to be transmuted into mere self-regard. Tho indignant 
fire in her eyes was quenched, and she began to look at him with 
timid distress. She had reproached him for being hurried into 
irrevocable trespass — she, who had been so weak herself. 

“ As if I shouldn’t feel what happened to you — just the same,” 
she said, with reproach of another kind — the reproach of love, 
asking for more trust. This yielding to the idea of Stephen’s 
suffering wa.s more fatal than the other yielding, because it was 
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less distinguishable from that sense of others' claims which was 
the moral bxsis of her resistance. 

He felt all the relenting in her look and tone — it was heaven 
opening again. He nu)ved to her side^ and took her hand, lean* 
ing his elbow on the back of the boat, and saying nothing. He 
dreaded to utter another word, he dreaded t4) make another 
movement, that might provoke another reproach or denial from 
her. Life hung on her consent : everything else was hopeless, 
confused, sickening misery. They glided along in this way, both 
resting in that silence as in a haven, both dreading lest their feel- 
ings should be divided again — till they became aware that the 
clouds had gathered, and that the slightest perceptible freshen- 
ing of the breeze was growing and growing, so that the whole 
character of the day was altered. 

You will l>e chill, Maggie, in this thin dress. Let me raise 
the cloak over your shoulders Get up an instant, dearest*' 

Maggie obeyed : there was an unspeakable charm in being 
told what to do, and having everything decided for her. She 
sat down again covered \vitb the cloak, and Ste]>ben took to his 
oars again, making haste ; for they must try to get to Torby os 
fast as they could. Maggie was hardly conscious of having said 
or done anything decisive. All yielding is attended with a less 
vivid consciousness than resistance ; it is the partial sleep of 
thought ; it i.s the submergence of our own personality by ou* 
other. Every influence tended to lull her into acquiescence : 
that dreamy gliding in the boat, which had lasted for four hours, 
and bad brought some weariness and exhaustion— the recoil of 
her fatigued sensations from the impracticable difficulty of getting 
out of tlie boat at this unknown distance from home, and walk- 
ing for long miles— all helped to bring her into more complete 
subjection to that strong mysterious charm which made a last 
parting from Stephen seem the death of all joy, and made 
thought of wounding him like the first touch of the torturing 
iron before which resolution shrank. And then there was the 
present happiness of being with him, which was enough to 
absorb all her languid energy. 

Presently Stephen observed a vessel coming after them. 
Several vessels, among them the steamer to Mudport, had passed 
them with the early tide, but for the lost hour they had sficn 
none. He looked rn<nc and more eagerly at this vessel,^ if a 
new thought had come into his mind along with it, and then he 

looked at Maggie hesitatingly. , . 

Maggie, dearest," he said, at last, if this vessel should be 
going to Mudport, or to any convenient place on the coast north- 
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ward, it would bo our best plan to get tlicin to take us oil 
board. You arc fatigued — and it may sotm rain — it may bo a 
wretched business, getting to Torby in this boat. It’s <mly a 
trading- vessel, but I daresay you c^in bo ma<lc tolerably com- 
fortable. We’ll take the cushions out of the boat. It is really 
our best plan. They’ll be glad enough to take us : I've got 
plenty of money about me ; I can pay tlioni well." 

Maggie’s heart began to beat with reawakened alarm at this 
new proposition ; but she w«is silent — one course seciuod as 
difficult as another. 

Stephen hailed the vessch It was a Dutch vessel going to 
Mudport, the English mate informed him, and, if this wind 
held, would be there in less than two days. 

“ We had got out too far with our boat/’ said Stephen. “ I 
was trying to make for Torby. But Tin afraid of the weather ; 
and this lady — my wife — will be exhausted with fatigue and 
hunger. Take us on board — will you? — and haul up the boat 
I’ll pay you well.” 

^Iaggie, now really faint and trembling witli fear, was taken 
on board, making an interesting object of contcinplation to aiT 
miring Dutchmen. The mate feared the lady would have a poor 
time of it on board, for they had no Accomnu^datiou for such 
entirely unlooked-for passengers — no private cabin larger than 
an old-fashioned church-pew. But at least they Inul I.)utch 
cleanliness, which makes all other inconveniences tolerable ; 
and the boat-cushions were spread into a couch fur Maggie on 
the poop with all alacrity. But to pace up and down the iieck 
leaning on Stephen — being upheld by his strength — was the 
first change that she needed : then came food, and then quiet 
rccUning on the cushions, with the sense that no new resolution 
conhi be taken that day. Everything must wait till to-morrow. 
Stephen sat beside her with her hand in his ; they could only 
speak to each other in low tones ; only look at each other now 
and then, for it would take a long while to dull the curi(Ksity 
of the five men on board, and reduce those handsome young 
strangers to that minor degree of interest, which belongs, in 
a sailor’s regard, to all objects nearer tlian the horizon. But 
Stephen was triumphantly happy. Every other thought or care 
was thrown into unmarked perspective by the certainty that 
Moggie must be his. The leap had been taken now : ho had 
been tortured by scruples, he had fought fiercely with overmas- 
tering inclination, ho had hesitated ; but rcpent^co was impos- 
sible. He murmured forth in fragmentary sentences his happi- 
ness — his adoration — his tenderness — his belief that their life 
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togctlicr must be Jicavcn — that her presence with him would 
give rapture to every cumtuun day — that to sati.sfy lier lightest 
wish was ilearer to him than all other bliss — that everything 
w;us easy for her sake, except to part with her, and now they 
never icou/U part ; he would belong to her fur ever, ami all 
that was his Wiis hers — had no value for him except as it was 
hers. Such things, uttered in low broken tcuics by the one 
voice that has first stiri'cd the fibre of young passion, have only 
a feeble efFect — on experienced minds at a distance from them. 
To poor Maggie they were very near : they were like nectar held 
close to thirsty lips: there WiiS, there ynu^f bo, then, a life for 
mortals here below winch w<is not liard and chill — in which 
atfection would no longer be self-sacrifice. SteplieiTs passionate 
words made the vision of such a life nn>ro fully present to her 
than it Iia<l ever been before ; and the vision for the time ex* 
eluded all realities — all except the returning sun-gleams which 
br<ike out on the waters as the evening approached, and mingled 
with the visionary Rnnlight of ])ronused liapj uncss — all excejd 
the hand that pressed hers, and the voice that spoke to her, and 
the eyc.s that looked at her with gnive, unspeakable love. 

There W'as to be no rain, after all ; tlie clouds rolled otf to the 
horixon again, making the great pur])le rampart and long purple 
isles of that wondrous land which reveals itself to us when the 
sun goes down — the land that tlic evening star watches over. 
Maggie was to slcci> all night on the poop ; it was belter than 
going below ; and she w';is covered with the warmest wnippiiigs 
the ship could furnish. It was still early, when the fatigues of 
tho day brought on a drowsy longing for ])crfect rest, and she 
laid down her head, looking at the faint dying flush in tlie west, 
where the one golden lamp was getting brighter and brighter. 
Tlien she huiked up at Stephen, who was still seated by her, 
hanging over lier as he leaned his ann against the vessel's side. 
Hehind all tho delicious visions of these last liours, which had 
flowed over her like a soft stream, and made her entirely pas- 
sive, there was the dim consciousness that the condition was a 
transient one, and that the morrow must bring back the old life 
of struggle — tliat there were tlionghts which would presently 
avenge themselves for this oblivion. But now nothing was dis- 
tinct to her : she was being lulled to sleep with that soft stream 
still flowing over her, witli those delicious visions melting and 
fading like the wondrous aerial land of the west. 
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WAKING 

Whf.N Maggie was gone to sleep, Stephen, wea^ too with his 
unaccustomed amount of rowing, and with the intense inward 
life of the last twelve hours, but too restless to sleep, walked 
and lounged about the deck with his cigar far on into midnight, 
not seeing the dark water— hardly conscious there were stare — 
living only in the near and distant future. At last fatigue 
conquered restlessness, and he rolled himself up in a piece of 
hirpauling on the deck near Maggie’s feet. 

She hud fallen asleep before nine, and had been sleeping for 
six houre before the faintest hint of a midsummer daybreak was 
discernible. She awoke from that vivid dreaming which makes 
the margin of our deeper rest : She was in a boat on the wide 
water with Stephen, and in the gathering darkness something 
like a star appeared, that grew and grew till they saw it was the 
Virgin seated in St Ogg s boat, anil it came nearer and neawr, 
till they saw the Virgin was Lucy and the boatmaii Wivs Philip 
— no, not Philip, hut her brother, who rowed past without look- 
ing at her; and she rose to stretch out her amis and call to him, 
and their own boat turned over with the movement, and they 
began to sink, till with one spasm of dread she seemed to awake, 
and find she was a child again in the parlour at evening tivilight, 
and Torn was not really angry. Prom the soothed sense of that 
false waking she passed to the real waking — to the plash of 
water against the vessel, and the sound of a footstep on the 
deck, and the awful starlit sky. There was a moment of utter 
bewildenuent before her mind could get disentangled from the 
confused web of dreams ; but soon the whole terrible truth 
urged itself upon hen Stephen w'os not by her now : she was 
alone with her oivn memory and her own dread, ^le irrevo- 
cable wrong that must blot her life had been committed : she 
had brought sorrow into the lives of others— into the lives that 
were knit up with hers by trust and love. The feeling of a few 
short w'ceks had hurried her into the sins her nature had most 
recoiled from — breach of faith and cruel selfishness ; she had 
rent the tics that had given meaning to duty, and had made 
herself an outlawed soul, with no guide but the wayivard choice 
of her own passion. And where would that lead her? — where 
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ha*l it ied licr ivw ? Slie had said she would rather die tliau 
fall into that tenijdation. She felt it now — now that the con- 
se<jucncos of such a fall had come before the outward act wics 
completed, llicre wa-s at knast this fruit from all her yeans of 
striving after the highest and best — that her soul, though be- 
trayed, beguiled, ensnare*!, could never deliberately consent to 
a choice of the lower. And a choice of what 1 O God — lud a 
choice of joy, but of conscious cruelty and hardness ; for could 
.she ever cease to see before her Lucy and Pliili[>, with their 
murdered trust and Ijopes I Her life with Stephen could have 
no .sacrcdness : she must for ever sink and wamler Tague|y, 
driven by uncertain itnpul.sc ; for she had let go the clue of life 
— that clue which once in the far-off years her young need had 
clutched so strongly. She had renounced all delights then, 
bef<>rc she knew tliein, before they liad come within her reach. 
Philip liad been right when he tohl her that she knew nothing 
of renunciation ; she had thought it wa.s quiet ccsbvsy ; she saw 
it face to face now — that sad patient loving strength which hohls 
the clue of life — and saw that the thorns were for ever pre.^sing 
on its brow. The yc.sterday, which could never be revoked— if 
she could have changed it now for any length of inwanl si cut 
endurance, she would have bowed beneath that cro.ss with a 


sense of re.st. ... i -i • 

Daybreak came and the reddening eastern light, while her 

pa.’^t life was grasping her in this way, with that tightening 
clutch which coinc.s in the bust moments of possible re.scue. »Slie 
could sec Stephen now lying on the deck still bust “»'* 

with the fiiglit of him there came a wave of anguish that found 
its way in I long-suppressed sob. The wor^t hittemes.s of part- 
ing— the thought that urged the shan'C.st inward cry 1“: j ; 
wi:sthe pain it must give to /.im. Put surmounting 'g 

was the horror at her <.wii possible failure, the dread her 

con.sciencc should he benumbed again, and not 
till it was too late.— Too late ! it was too late already not to 
have cau-sed misery : too late for everything, perhap.s, hut to 
rush oway from the last act of hasenes-s— the tasting of joys that 

were wrung from crushed heart.s. . , i ili.- 

Tl.<! sun ,v«,s ri,sing n.»v, .u„.l Mugg.c sturle.l up ■« .<li H.c 

sense that a day of resistance wivs beginning for her. IKr tyc 
l^hes were still wet with team, a-s with her shawl over her 
head she sat looking at the slowly-rounding sun. Something 
ro^ StoX and, getting up from his hard bed, he came 

to sit beside her The sharp instinct of anxious love saw some- 
ISingto^vc hhn alarm in id very first glance. He had a hovering 
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ilrtM'l s«om' resist. moo in Mair^jio.s nature tliut he wonUl he 

un ihlo t>Vcrt:«>mo. He h nl tlio uneasy coii^cimn-iiuss that he 
h nl rohiicil her nf perfect frcol.im yotcnlav : tljcre \v;us too 
inuoli honour in hinu h>r him not to feel tliat> if her will 

shouKl riH'oil, his coiuluot would have been odiouss and she 
would )iavo a riiiht to reproach him. 

But MaLj/ie did not feel that right : .slic was too conscious of 
fatal w'i'akncss in herself — ti^o full of the teiulorncss that ci>mc.s 
w ith the foreseen need for intUcting a w't>und, JShe lot lain take 
her h.ind when ho came to sit down beside her, and smiled at 
Jjiin — *»nly witli rather a sad glance : she couhl say nothing to 
pain Inm till the moment of possible parting w;us nearer. And 
so they ilrank tlicir cup i>f cotfee together, a nil walked about the 
dock, and heanl the ca[)taiir.s assiiranco that they should be in 
at Muilpi»rt by live o'clock, each with an inward burthen ; but 
in Iiiiii it w';is an uudcfinccl fear, which he trusted to the coming 
hours to di.ssipato ; in her it w'a3 a definite resolve on winch slie 
WMK trying silently t<i tighten her hold. Stephen was continu- 
ally, through the morning, expressing Ins an.xicty at the fatigue 
and disci>infort she w;us suffering, and alluded to landing and to 
the change of motion and repose she would have in a carriage, 
wanting to assure himself more completely by j>res\ipi)osing that 
everything would bo as he had arranged it. For a long while 
Maggie contented herself with assuring him that she had had a 
gou<l niglit’s rest, and that she didn't mind about being on the 
ves.sel — it was not like being on the open sea — it was only a 
little loss pleasant than being in a boat on the Floss. But a 
suppressed rc.solvo will betray itself in the eyes, ninl Stephen 
became more and more uneasy as the day advanced, under the 
sense that Maggie liad entirely lost her passivcncss. He longed, 
but did not dare, to speak of their luarriagc — of where they 
would go after it, and the steps he would take to inform his 
father, and the rest, of what had happened. He longed to 
assure himself of a tacit a.sscnt from her. But each time he 
looked at her, ho gathered a stronger dread of the now, quiet 
saduass wdth which she mot his eyes. And they were more and 
more silent. 

“ Hero wo are in sight of Mndiiort,*’ ho said, at lost. “Now, 
dearest,^’ ho added, turning towanls her with a look that was 
half-bescoching, “ the worst part of your fatigue is over. On 
the land we can command swdftness. In another hour and a 
half >vo shall be in a cbaiso together — and that will scorn rest to 
you after this.’* 

felt it was time to speak : it would only bo unkind 
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HOW to assent hy silence. She s|><»ke in the h)west tone> as he 
hail done, l>\it with di>tuict clcci.si(>n. 

\Vc shall not bo t4.>gether — wc shall have parted. 

The blood ru'*hcd to Steplien's face. 

We shall not/’ ho saiib “ 1 11 die first.’' 

It was as he bad dreaded — there was a stniprirle coming. Bnt 
neither of them dared to say another word, till the b<jat was let 
down, and they wtMc taken to the landing-place. Hero there 
was a cluster of gazci's and passeiiticrs awaiting the departure of 
the steamboat to St Ogg's. Maggie had a ilini sense, when sl>c 
had landed, and Stej)hen was lairr>'ing her along on his amx, 
that some one had advanced towanls her from that eln.stcr as 
if ho were coining U> s[>eak to her. lint she wa-v hurried along, 
and was indilferent to everj'thing but the coining trial. 

A porter gui<Ied tlicrn U> the nearest inn and posting-house, 
and Stephen gave the order for the clial.^^e as they i>a.ssed tlirough 
the yard. Maggie took no notice of this and t>nly s<iid, ‘‘ Ask 
then) to siniw ns into a room >shere wc can sit down.” 

When they entered, Maggie diil not sit <1owti, and Stephen, 
who.se face had a desperate determiiiatiini in it, was about to ring 
the bell, when she s^iid, in a finn voice : — 

Tin not going : wc must part here.” 

Maggie,” he said, turning nmnd towards Ikt, and speaking 
ill the tones of a man who feels a pnicess of torture beginning, 
“ d<i you mean to kill me I What is the use of it m»w ? Ihe 
whole thing i.s done. ' 

•• Xo, it IS not done,” said Maggie. “ Too nmoU is done — 
more than we can ever remove the trace of. But 1 will go no 
farther. Don’t try to prevail with me again. I couldn t choose 
yesterday.” 

What was he to do? He dared not go near her— her anger 
might leap out, and make a new barrier. He walked backwards 

and forwards in iimd<leiuiig perplexity. 

•• Maggie,” he said at last, pau.sing before her, and speaking 
in a tone of imploring wrctclicdnc.^^s, •• have s<mic pity— hear mu 
— forgive me for ivliat I did yesterday. I wiU obey you 
I will do nothing without your full consent. But don t blight 
our lives for ever by a rash perversity that can answer no good 
purpose to any one— that can only create new cviLs. 
dearest; wait — think what you arc going to do. Don t treat 

me as if you couldn't trust mo.” . , ... 

He had chosen the most effcctivo appeal; but Maj^ic e will 
was fixed unswervingly on the coming wrench, bho had inauo 
up her mind to suffer. 
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“ Wo muj^t iiikt wait, * slie ii^ a low but <li 5 itinct voice; 

“ we imi<t part :it unco." 

*' We run t part, Mau'gio, ' saiil Stephen, more impetuously. 
'• I < aiTt hear it. What is the use of iiilUctiiig that misery on 
me J the l>lo\v — whatever it may have been — has been struck 
now. Will it help any i>nc else that you should drive me 
mad i 

“ I will not bojxin any future, even for you," said Maggie, 
tremulously, “ with a deliberate conseut to what ought not to 
have been. What I told you at Hasset I feel now : I wouhl 
rather hav'c dictl than fall into this temptation. It wouhl 
have been better if wo had parted for ever then. But we must 
part now." 

“ We will 7 / 0 / part," Stephen hxirst oxit, instinctively ])lacing 
his back against tlio iloor — forgetting evorj^thing he had said a 
low moments bobire; “ [ will not endure it. You'll make mo 
desperate — 1 shan’t know what I do/’ 

Maggie treinble<l. She felt that the parting could not be 
cITected sxuldenly. She must rely iui a slower appeal to Stcpheirs 
bettor self — she must be preparcil ftn* a harder task than that of 
rushing away while resolution was fresh. She s;\t down. Stephen, 
watching her with that h>ok of desperation which had come over 
him like a lurid light, npprx^ached .slowly from tlxc <loor, scatoil 
himself close beside her, and grasped her hand. Her lioart beat 
like the heart of a frightened bird ; but this direct oppi>siti 4 >n 
hul[)cd her. She felt her determination growing stronger. 

Remember what you felt weeks ago," she began, with be- 
seeching earnestness — “ remember wliat wo both felt — ►that we 
owed ourselves to others, and must conquer every inclination 
which could make us false to that xlebt. We have failed to keep 
our resolutions; but the wrong remains the same.” 

*‘No. it does uot remain the same,” said Stephen. Wo 
have proved that it was impassible to keep our resolutions. We 
have proved that the feeling which draws ns towards each other 
is too strong to he overcome : that natural law surmounts every 
other; we can’t help what it clashes wiHi.” 

** It is not so, Stc|>hon — I’m quite sure that is wrong. 1 
have tried to think it again and again; but I see, if we judged 
ill that way, there would be a warrant for all troaclierj* and 
cruelty — we should justify breaking the most sacred tics that 
can over bo forined on eartlL If the ]>ast is not to bind us, 
w*horo can duty lie ? We should have no law but the inclination 
of the moment.” 

“ But there are ties that can’t be kept bv mere resolution,’' 
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said Stephen, starting up ainl walking about again. What is 
outward faitlxfulness f Would they have thanked us for any tiling 
so hollow as constancy \vith(»ut love I** 

Maggie did not answer i in mod lately. She was undergoing an 
inward as well as an outward contest. At last she said* with a 
passionate assertion of her conviction, as much against herself as 
against him — 

“That seems right — at first; bnt when I look further, Tin 
sure it is not right. Faithfulness and constancy mean something 
else besides doing what is easiest and pleasantest to ourselves. 
They mean renouncing wluateveris opposed to the reliance others 
have in us— whatever would cau^e misery to those whom the 
course of our lives has made dependent on us. If we — if I had 
hecn better, nobler, those claims would have been so strongly 
present with me — 1 sluuild have felt them pressiiig on my heart 
60 continually, just a.s they do now in the moments when niy 
conscience is awake — that the opposite feeling would never have 
grown in me, as it has done : it would have been quenched at 
once^l should have prayed for help so earnestly — 1 should 
have ruHhed away as we rush from hideous danger. I feel no 
excuse for myself— ^nonc. I should never have failed towards 
Lucy and Philip as 1 have done, if I had not been weak, selfish, 
and hard — able to think of their pain without a pain to myself 
that would hove destroyed all temptation. O, what Ls Lucy 
feeling now 1 She believed in me — she loved me — she was so 
good to me, Tliink of her 

Alaggie's voice was getting choked as slie uttered these last 
words. 

“ I can't think of her/' said Stephen, stamping as if w ith pain. 
** I can think of nothing but you, Maggie. You demand of a 
man what is impossible. I felt that once ; but 1 can’t go back 
to it now. And where is the use of i/our thinking of it, except 
to torture me ? You can’t save them fnun pain now; you can 
only tear yourself from me, and make my life worthless to me. 
And even if we could go back, and both fulfil our engagements 
—if that were jiossible now— it w'ould be hateful — horrible, to 
think of your ever being Philip’s wife— of your over being the 
wife of a man you didn’t love. We have both been rescued 

from a mistake.” ^ 

A deep flush came over liloggic^s face, and she couldn’t speiw. 
Stephen saw this. Ho sat down again, taking her hand in his, 
and looking at her with passionate entreaty. 

^‘Ma^o 1 Dearest ! If you love me, you are min^ Vino 
can have so great a claim on you as I have 1 My life is bound 
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up in your love. There is nothing in the past that can antiul 
our right to each other : it is the first time we have either of us 
loveil with our whole heart and soul/’ 

Maggie was still silent for a little while — looking do^Ti. 
Stephen was in a Hutter of new hope : he was going to triumph. 
But she raised her eyes and met his with a glance that was filled 
with the anguish of regret — not with yielding. 

No — not with iny whole heart and soul, Stephen/’ she said* 
with timid rossolution. I have never consented to it wth 
my wliole mind. There are memories, and affections, and long* 
ings after perfect goodness, that have such a strong hold on me ; 
they woulil never quit me for long ; they would come back and 
he pain to rue — repentance. I couldn't live in ])eace if I put 
the shadow of a wilful sin between myself and God. I havo 
caused sorrow already — I know — I feel it ; but I havo never 
deliberately consented to it: I have never said, ^ They shall 
suffer, that I may havo joy.’ It has never been my will to 
marry you : if you were to win consent from the momentary 
triumph ot iny feeling for you, you would not havo my whole 
soul. If I could wake back again into the time before yester- 
day, I would choose to bo true to my calmer affections, and live 
without the joy of love,” 

Stephen loosed her hand, and, rising impatiently, walked up 
and down the room in suppressed rage. 

•* Goo<l (Jod !” he burst out, at last, what a misemble thing 
a woman’s love is to a man’s ! I could commit crimes for you 
— and you can balance and choose in that way. But you don'i 
love me : if you had a tithe of the feeling for mo that I havo for 
you, it would be im[H)ssiblo to you to think for a moment of 
sacrificing me. But it wxighs nothing with you that you are 
robbing me of my life's happiness.” 

Maggie pressed her fingers together almost convulsively as 
she held them chisped on her lap. A groat terror was u|>on 
her, ns if she were ever and anon seeing where she stood by great 
flusshes of lightning, and then again stretched forth her hands in 
the darkness. 

^ don’t sacrifice you — I couldn’t sacrifice yo\i/’ she said, 
^ soon as she could speak again ; “ but I can’t believe in a good 
for you, that I feel — that we both feel is a wrong towards others. 
We can t choose happiness either for ourselves or for another : 
wo can t tell where that will lie. We can only choose whether 
^ ^ ourselves in the present moment, or whether wo 

wiU renounce that, for the sake of obeying the divine voice 
within us— for the sake of being true to all the motives that 
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sanctify our lives. I kunw thi-^ brlirf is Innl : it lias slipped 
away fnmi me a^raiii aiul atr iin : l>nt I have felt that if 1 let it 
go for ever, 1 should liave no light through tlie darkness of tliis 
life/’ 

Hut, >fagcjie,” said Stephen, seating liiniself by her again, 
‘‘is it |>os*<ible you don't see tloit wljat hap)»ened ye^tenlay has 
altered the whole position of tilings ? W hat infatuation is it — 
what obstinate prepossession that blinds you to that ? It is too 
late to say what we might have *lone or wliat we ought to have 
done. A<lmitting the very woi*st vii*w of ns hat has been iloiie, 
it is a fact we must act now ; <mr position is altered ; the 
right course is no longer what it was before. W'e must accept 
our own actions and start afresh from them. Suppose we had 
been married yestenlay f It is nearly the same thing. The 
efFect on others would ind have been different It would only 
have made this ditferonce to ourselves,” Stephen added, bitterly, 
“that you niiglit have acknowledged then that your tie to me 
was stronger than to otliers.” 

Again .a deep flush c-iine over Maggie’s face, and slie was 
silent. Stephen thought again that he was beginning to prevail 

he had never 3 'et believed that he shouhl md prevail : there 
are possibilities which our minds shrink from too completely for 
us to fear them. 

“ Dearest,” ho sai<l, in his deepest, teiulercst tone, leaning to 
wards her, and putting his arm rountl her, “j'ou are mine now 
— the world believes it — <lulj- iniiot spring out of that now : in 
a few hours j'ou will be legally mine, niul tliosc who had claims 
on us will s\ibmit — they will see that there was a force wliich 
declared against their claims.” 

Maggie's eyes opened wide in one terrified look at the fuco 
that was close to hers, ami she started up— pale again. 

“O, I can’t do it,” she said, in a voice aluiust of agony — 
“Stephen — don’t ask inc — don’t urge me. I can’t argue any 
longer — I don’t know what is wise ; but my heart will not let 
me do ft. I see— I feel their trouble now : it is as if it were 
branded on my mind. I have suffered, and had no one to pitj' 
mo; and now I have made others suffer. It would never leave 
me ; it would embitter j’our love to me. I c/o care for Philip— 
in a different way : I remember all wo said to each other ; I 
know how he thought of rao as the one promise of his life. Ho 
was given to mo that I might make his lot le hard ; and 1 
have forsaken him. And Lucy— she has been deceived— she 
who trusted tne more than any one. I cannot many you : I 
cannot take a good for myself that has been wrung out of their 
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miscrj’. It is not the ftirce th:it ought to rule us — this tliat wc 
feel for each other ; it would rend nie uway from all that luy 
past life Inis made dear and holy to me. 1 can t set out on a 
fresh life, and forget that : I must go back to it, and cling to 
it, else 1 shall feel as if there were nothing firm beneath my 
fect*^ 

Good God, Maggie ! ” said Stephen, rising too and grasping 
her arm, ** you rave. How can you go back ^rithout marrying 
me? You don’t know what will be said, dearest. You see no- 
thing as it really is.” 

Yes> I do. But they will believe me. I ^nll confess cver 3 '- 
thing. Lucy will believe luo — she will forgive you, and — and 
— O, some good will come by clinging to the right. Dear, dear 
Stephen, let me go !— <lon’t dnig roe into deeper remorse. My 
whole soul has never consented — it docs not consent now,” 

Stephen let go her arm, and sank back on his chair, half 
stunned by despairing mge. Ho was silent a few moments, not 
looking at her; while her eyes were tunied towards him yearn- 
ingly, in alarm at this sudden change. At last he said, still 
without looking at her — 

“ Go, then — leave me— don*t torture me any longer — I can’t 
boar it.” 

Involuntarily she leaned towards him and put out her hand 
to touch his. But ho shrank from it a.s if it bad been burning 
iron, and said again — 

“ Leave me.” 

Maggie was not conscious of a decision as she turned away 
from that gloomy averted face, and %valkcd out of the room : it 
was like an automatic action that fulfils a foigotten intention. 
\Vbat came after? A sense of stairs descended as if in a dream 
— of flagstones— of a chaise and horses standing — then a street, 
and a turning into another street where a stage-coach w*as stand- 
ing, taking in passengers — and the darting thought that that 
coach would take her away, perhaps towards home. But she 
could ask nothing yet ; she only got into the coach. 

Home— where her mother and brother were — Philip— Lucy — 
the scene of her very cares and trials — vras the haven towards 
wliich her mind tended — the sanctuary where sacred relics lay— 
where she would be rescued from more falling. The thought of 
Stephen was like a horrible throbbing pain, which yet, os such 
pains do, seemed to \XTgo all other thoughts into activity. But 
among her thoughts, what others would say and think of her 
conduct was hardly present. Love and deep pity and remorseful 
anguish left no room for that. 
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The coach was taking her to York — farther away from home ; 
but she did not learn that until she was set down in the old city 
at midiiighL It Wiis no matter : she could sleep there, and 
start home the next day. bhe had her purse in her pocket, with 
all her money in it — a bank-note and a sovereign : she had kept 
it in her pocket from forgetfulness, after going out to make pur- 
chases the day before yesterday. 

Did she lie down in the gloomy bedroom of the old inn that 
night >vith her will bent unwaveringly on the path of penitent 
sacrifice 1 The great struggles of life are not so easy as that ; 
the great problems of life are not so clear. In the darkness of 
that night she saw Stephen's face turned towards her in pas- 
sionate, reproachful misery ; she lived through again all the 
tremulous delights of his presence with her that made existence 
an easy floating in a stream of joy, instead of a quiet resolved 
endurance and effort. The love she had renounced came back 
upon her with a cruel charm, she felt herself oj^ening her arms 
to receive it once more ; and then it aceined to slip away and 
fade and vanish, leaving only the dying sound of a deep thrill 
ing voice that said, “ Gone — for ever gone.** 




BOOK SEVEXTII 


THE V INAL K E S C U E 




CHAPTER I 


THE RETUHH TO THE MILL 

Between four and five o’clock on the afternoon of the fifth day 
from that on which Stephen and Maggie had left St Ogg's, Tom 
TulHver was standing on the gravel-w'alk outside the old house 
at Dorlcote MilL He was master there now : he had half-ful- 
filled his father’s dying wish, and by years of steady self-govern- 
ment and energetic work he had brought himself near to the 
attainment of more than the old respectability which had been 
the proud inheritance of the Dodsons and Tullivers. 

But Tom’s face, as he stood in the hot still sunshine of that 
summer afternoon, had no gladness, no triumph in it. His 
mouth wore its bitterest expression, his severe brow its hardest 
and deepest fold, as ho drew down his hat farther over his eyes 
to shelter them from the sun, and, thrusting his hands deep into 
his pockets, began to walk up and down the gravel. No news 
of his sister had been beard since Bob Jakin hod come back in 
the steamer from Mudport, and put an end to^ all improbable 
suppositions of an accident on the water by stating that he 
seen her land from a vessel with Mr Stephen Quest. Would the 
next news be that she was married-^-or what? Probably that 
she was not married : Tom’s mind w’as sot to the expectation of 
the worst that could happen — not death, but disgrace. 

As he was walking with bia back towards the entrance gat^^ 
and his face towards the rushing mill-stream, a tall dark-eyed 
figure, that we know well, approached the gate, and paused to 
look at him, with a fast^beating heart. Her brother was the 
human being of whom she had been most afraid, from her child- 
hood upwards : afraid with that fear which springs in us when 
we love one who is inexorable, unbending, unmodifiable ^th a 
mind that we can never mould ourselves upon, and yet tliat we 
cannot endure to alienate from us- That deep-rooted f^r was 
shaking Maggie now j but her mind was unswervingly bent on 
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returning to her brother, as the natural refuge that had been 
given her. In her deep humiliation under the retrospect of her 
own weakness — in her anguish at the injurj' she had inflicted — 
she almost desired to endure the severity of Tom's reproof, to 
submit in patient silence to that harsh disapi>ro%nng judgment 
against which she had so often rebelled : it seemed no more than 
just to her now — who was weaker than she was? She craved 
that outward help to her better purpose which would come from 
complete, submissive confession — from being in the presence of 
those w’hose looks and words would be a reflection of her own 
conscionco. 

Maggie had been kept on her bed at York for a day with that 
prostrating headache which was likely to follow on the terrible 
strain of the previous day and night There was an expression 
of physical pain still about her brow and eyes, and her whole 
appearance, with her dress so long unchanged, was worn and 
distressed. She lifted tho latch of the gate and walked in — 
slowly. Tom did not bear the gate ; ho was just then close upon 
the roaring dam : but ho presently turned, and, lifting up hid 
eyes, saw the figure whose worn look and loneliness seemed to 
him a confirmation of his worst coi^jcctures. He paused, trem* 
bling and white with disgust and indignation. 

Maggie paused too— three yards before him. She felt the 
haired in his face : felt it rushing through her fibres ; but she 
must speak. 

“Tom,” she began, faintly, “I am come back to you — I am 
come back homo — for refuge — to tell you everything.” 

“ You will find no homo with me,” ho answered, with trem- 
ulous rage. “ You have disgraced us all. You have disgraced 
my father's name. You have been a curso to your best friends. 
You have been base — deceitful ; no motives are strong enough 
to restrain you. 1 wash my hands of you for ever. You don't 
belong to mo.” 

Their mother had come to tho door now. She stood paralysed 
by the doublo shock of seeing Maggie and hearing Tom's words. 

“Tom,” said Maggie, with more courage, “I am perhaps not 
so guilty as you believe mo to bo. I never meant to give way 
to iny feelings. I struggled against them. I was carried too 
far in tho boat to come back on Tuesday. I came back as soon 
as I could.” 

I can't believe in you any more,” said Tom, gradually pass- 
ing from tho tremulous excitement of the first moment to cold 
inflexibility. “ You have been carrying on a clandestine relation 
with Stephen Quest — as you did before with another. He went 
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to see you nt my aunt ; you walked .alone with him in tlic 

lanes; you must have bclia\*cd «tH no modest girl \\oul<l have done 
toller cousin's lover, else that €<»uld never have h.i{>{>ened. The 
people at Luckretli siiw you pass — you passed all tlic other 
places; you knew ^^hat you were doing. Ytm have been using 
Pliilip Wakeui as a screen to deceive Lucy— he kindest friend 
you ever had. Go and see the return you have made her : she’s 
ill — unable to speak — my mother can't go near her, lest she 
should remind her of yon," 

Maggie was half stunned — too heavily prcssc<l u|>on by her 
anguish oven to discern any difference between her actual guilt 
and her brother's accusations, still less to vindicate herself. 

Tom," she said, crushing her hands together under her cloak, 
in the effort to speak again. “Whatever I have <Jone, I repent 
it bitterly. 1 want to make amends. 1 will endure anything. 
I want to be kept from doing wrong again." 

“What Kill keep you 1 " said Tom, with cruel bitterness, 
“ Not religion ; nut your natural feelings of gratitude and honour. 

And he — be would deserve to be shot, if it were not Hut you 

are ten times w orse than he is. I loatlie your character and your 
conduct. You stnigg led with your fecUiigs, you say. Yes! J 
have had feelings to struggle with ; but 1 conquered them. 1 
have had a harder life than you have had ; but 1 have found viy 
comfort in doing my duty. But I will sanction no such diameter 
as yours : the world shall know that I feci the difference between 
right and wrong. If you are in want, I will provide for you — 
let my mother know. But you shall not come under my roof. 
It is enough that I have to bear the thought of your disgrace : 
the sight of you is hateful to nie.^' 

Slowly Maggie was turning away with despair in her heart. 
But the jK>or frightened mother's love leaped out now, stronger 
than all dread. 

“ My child ! I’ll go with you. You’ve got a mother.*' 

O the sweet rest of that embrace to the heart-stricken Maggie ! 
More helpful than all wisdom is one draught of simple human 
pity that will not forsake us. 

Tom turned and walked into the house. 

“Come in, my child,** Mrs TuUiver whispered. “He’ll let 
you stay and sleep in my bed- He won’t deny that, if I ask 
him.*’ 

“ No, mother,** said Moggie, in a low tone, like a moan. “ I 
will never go in.” 

“Then wait for me outside. 1*11 get ready and come with 
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A\Tien his mother appeared with her bonnet on, Tom came out 
to her in the passage, and put money into her hands. 

“My lumse is yours, mother, always,” he said. You will 
come and let me know everything you want — you will come 
back to me.” 

Poor Mrs Tulliver took the money, too frightened to say any* 
thing. The only thing clear to her was the mother’s instinct, 
that she wo\ild go with her unhappy child. 

Maggie w;is waiting outside the gate ; she took her mother's 
band, and they walked a little way in silence. 

“ ^^otho^,” said Maggie, at last, “ we will go to Luke's cot- 
tage. Luke will take mo in. He was very good to mo when I 
was a little girl.” 

“ He’s got no room for us, iny dear, now ; hU wife's got so 
many chihlron. I don’t know where to go, if it isn’t to one o' 
your aunts ; and I hanlly durst/' said ]>oor Mrs TulUver, quite 
destitute of menbil resources in this extremity. 

Maggie was silent a little while, and then said — 

“ Let us go to Bob Jakin's, mother : his wife will have room 
for us, if they have no other loiigcr." 

So they went on their way to St Ogg's — to the old house by 
the river-side. 

Bob himself w*as at homo, with a heaviness at heart which 
resisted even the new joy and pride of possessing a two months' 
old baby, quite the liveliest of its age that had ever been born 
to prince or packman* He would perhaps not so thoroughly 
have understood all the dubiousness of Maggie’s appearance with 
Mr Stephen Quest on the quay at Mudport^ if he had not witnessed 
the effect it produced on Tom when ho went to report it ; and 
since then, the circumstances which in any case gave a disastrous 
character to her elopement, had passed beyond tbo more polite 
circles of St Ogg's, and had become matter of common talk, 
accessible to the grooms and ermnd-boj^ So that when he 
opened the door and saw Maggie standing before him in her 
sorrow and weariness, ho had no questions to ask, except one, 
which he dared only ask himself, ‘N^Tiere was Mr Stephen Quest ? 
Bob, for his part, hoped he might be in the warmest department 
of an asylum understood to exist in the other world for gentle- 
men who are likely to bo in fallen circnmstances there. 

The lodgings were vacant, and both Mrs Jakin the latter and 
Mrs Jakin the less were commanded to make all things comfor- 
table for the old Missis and the young Miss " — alas ! that she 
was still ** Miss*" The ingenious Bob was sorely perplexed as 
to how this resxilt could have come about — how Mr Stephen 
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Guest could b.ive gone away from her, nr could have let her go 
away from him, when ho had the chance of keeping her with 
hinn But he was silent, and would not allow Ids wife to ask 
him a question ; would nut jjrescnt himself in the room, lest it 
sliould appear like intrusion and a to pry; having the same 

chivalry towards <lark-eyed Maggie, as in the days when he ha<l 
bought her the incinorablc present of books. 

lJut after a day or two Mrs Tulliver w;is gone to tlie Mill 
again for a few hours to see to Tom’s household matters. Maggie 
had wished this : after the first violent outburst of feeling, which 
came as soon as she had no longer any active purpose to fulfil, 
she was less in need of her mother’s presence ; she even desired 
to be alone with her grief. But .she bad been solitary' only a 
little while in the old sitting-room that looked on the river, when 
there came a tap at the door, and turning round her sad face as 
she said, “ Come in,’’ she siiw B<d> enter with the baby in bis 
arms and Mumps at his heels. 

“ We’ll go back, if it disturbs you, Mi.ss,*’ said Bob. 

said Maggie, in a low voice, wishing she could smile. 

Bob, closing the door behind him, came and stood before 
her. 

“You see, we’vo got a little un, ^fiss, and I wanted you to 
look at it, and take it in your anus, if you’d be so good. For 
we made free to name it after you, and it ’ud be better for your 
takiir a bit o’ notice on it” 

could not speak, but she put out her arms to receive 
the tiny baby, while Mumps snuffed at it anxiou.^ly, to ascertain 
that this tran.sfcrcticc was all right. Maggie’s heart liad swelled 
at this action and speech of Bob’s : she knew well enough that 
it was a way he had chosen to show hU sjTnpathy and respect. 

^‘Sit dowtif Bob,” she said pre.sently, and he sat dovm in 
silence, finding his tongue unmanageable in quite a new fashion, 
refusing to say what he w*antod it to say. 

“ Bob,” she said, after a few moments, looking do^m at the 
baby, and holding it anxiously, as if she feared it might 
slip from her mind and her fingers, “ I have a favour to ask of 
you.*’ 

" Don’t you speak so, Miss,” said Bob, grasping the skin of 
Mumps’s neck ; “ if there’s an^hing 1 can do for you, I shoxild 
look upon it 03 a day’s earnings.” 

“ I want you to go to Dr Kenn’s, and ask to speak to him, 
and tell him that I am here, and should bo very grateful if ho 
would come to me while my mother is away. She will not come 
back till evening.” 
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“ Eh, Miss — I’d do it in a minute — it is but a step ; but Dr 
Kenn’s wife lies dead — she’s to be buried to-morrow — <lied the 
day I come from Mudport. It’s all the more pity she should 
ha’ <lied just now, if you want him- I hardly like to go a-nigh 
him yet,” 

“ O, no, Bob,” said Maggie, ” we must let it be — till after a 
few days, perhaps — when you hear that he is going about again. 
But perhaps he may be going out of to^'Tx — to a distance,” she 
added, with a new sense of despondency at this idea. 

“ Not he, Miss,” said Bob. “ lie'll none go away. He isn’t 
one o’ them gentlefolks as go to cry at waterin’-placcs when their 
wives die : he’s got summat else to do. He looks fine an’ sharp 
after the parish — ho docs. Ho christened the little un ; an’ he 
w;is at me to know what I did of a Sunday, os I didn’t come to 
church. But I told him I was upo’ the travel three parts o’ the 
Sundays — an’ then I’m so used to bein’ on my legs, I cstn’t sit 
so long on end — ‘ an’ lors, sir,’ says I, ‘ a packman can do wi’ a 
small ’lowance o’ church: it tastes strong,’ says I; 'there’s no 
call to lay it on thick.’ Eh, Miss, how good the little un is 
wi' you ! It’s like as if it knowed you : it partly does, I’U be 
bound — like the birds know the mornin’.” 

Bob’s tongue was now evidently loosed from its unwonted bon- 
dage, and might even bo in danger of doing more work than was 
required of it. But the subjects on which he longed to bo in- 
formed were so steep and difficult of approach, that liis tongue was 
likely to run on along the level rather than to carry him on that 
unbeaten road. He felt this, and was silent again for a little wliile, 
ruminating much on the possible forms in which ho might put 
a question. At last he said, in a more timid voice than usual, — 

“ Will you give mo leave to ask you only one thing, Missi” 

Maggie was rather startled, but she answered, “Yes, Bob, if 
it is about myself — not about any one else.” 

“ Well, Miss, it’s this : Do you owe anybody a grudge t” 

“No, not any one,” said Maggie, looking up at him in- 
quiringly. ‘MVhyl” 

“ O, lors, Miss,” said Bob, pinching Mumps’s neck harder than 
ever, “ I wish you did — an’ ’ud tell me — I’d leather him till 1 
couldn’t see — 1 would — an’ the Justice might do what he liked 
to mo artcr.” 

“ O, Bob,” said Moggie, smiling faintly, "you re a very good 
friend to me. But I shouldn’t like to punbh any one, even if 
they’d done me wrong ; I’ve done wrong myself too often.” 

lliis view of things was puzzling to Bob, and tlirew more 
obscurity thau over over what could possibly have happened 
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between Stephen and Maggie. But further questions would 
haye been too intrusive, even if he could have framed them 
suitably, and he was obliged to carry baby away agiun to an ex- 
pectant mother. 

** Happen you*d like Mum])S for company, MLss/* he said when 
he had taken the baby again. He’s rare comj>any— Muinj>s 
is — he knows iverything, an* makes no bother about it. If I 
tell him, he*ll lie before you an’ watch you — as still — just as he 
watches my pack. You’d better let me leave him a bit ; he’ll 
get fond on you. Lors, it*s a fine thing to Lev a dumb brute 
fond on you ; it’ll stick to you, an’ make no jaw.” 

Yes, do leave him, plejise,” said ilaggic. I think I should 
like to have Mumps for a friend.’’ 

** Mumps, lie down there,” said Bob, pointing to a place in 
front of Maggie, " an’ niver do you stir till you’re spoke to.” 

Mumps lay down at once, and made no sign of restlessness 
when his master left the room. 


CHAPTER ir 

ST OGO’S PASSES JUDGMENT 

It was soon known throughout St Ogg’s that Miss Tullivcr was 
come back : she had not, then, eloped in order to be married to 
Mr Stephen Guest — at all events, Mr Stephen Guest had not 
married her — which came to the same thing, so far as her culpa- 
bility was concerned* Wc judge others according to results; 
how else t — not knowing the process by which results are uLrived 
at. If Miss TuUiver, after a few months of well-chosen travel, 
had returned as Mrs Stephen Quest— with a post-marital irous^ 
eeau, and all the advantages possessed even by the most unwel- 
come wife of an only son, public opinion, which at St Ogg’s, ^ 
elsewhere, always knew what to think, would have judged in 
strict consistency with those results. Public opinion, in these 
cases, is always of the feminine gender— not the world, but the 
world’s wife: and she would have seen, that two handsome 
young people— the gentleman of quite the first family in St 
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Qgg’a — having found themselves in a false petition, bad been 
le<l into a course which, to say the least of it, was highly inju- 
dicious, and productive of sad pain and disappointment, espo* 
cially to that sweet young thing, Miss Deane. Mr Stephen 
Quest had certainly not behaved well; but then, young men 
were liable to those sudden infatuated attachments ; and bad as 
it might seem in Mrs Stephen Guest to admit the faintest ad- 
vances from her cousin’s lover (indeed it hci<l been said that she 
was actually engaged to young Wakem— old Wake in himself 
had mentioned it), still she was very young — and a deformed 
young man, you know! — and young Guest so very fascinating; 
and, they say, he positively worships her (to be sure, that can t 
last !) and he ran away with her in the l^at quite against her 
will — and what could she do 1 She couldn’t come back then : 
no one would have spoken to her ; and how very well that 
maize-colourcd satinette becomes her complexion ! It seems as 
if the folds in fn>nt were quite come in ; several of her dresses 
are made so they say he thinks nothing too handsome to buy 
for her. Poor Miss Deane ! She is very pitiable ; but then, 
there was no positive engagement; and the air at the coast will 
do her good. After all, if young Quest felt no more for her 
than that, it was better for her not to many hinL ^Vhat a 
wonderful marriage for a girl like Mias TulUvcr— “quite romantic! 
Why, young Guest will put up for the borough at the next 
election. Nothing like commerce nowadays ! That young 
Wakem nearly went out of his mind— “ho always teas rather 
queer ; but he’s gone abroad again to bo out of the way— “quite 
the best thing for a deformed young man. Miss Unit declares 
she will never visit Mr and Mrs Stephen Quest— “SUch nonsense ! 
pretending to be better than other people. Society couldn’t bo 
carried on if we inquired into private conduct in that way — and 
Christianity tells us to think no evil — and my belief is, that 
Miss Unit had no cards sent her.” 

But the results, wo know, were not of a kind to w^arrant this 
extenuation of the past. Moggie had returned without a trous- 
scaUf without a husband — in that degraded and outcast condition 
to which error is well known to lead ; and the world’s wife, with 
that fine instinct which is given her for the preservation of 
Society, saw at once that Miss Tulliver’s conduct had been of 
the most aggravated kind. Could anything be more detestable? 
A girl so much indebted to her friends — whose mother os well 
as herself had received so much kindness from the Deanes — to 
lay the design of winning a young man’s affections away from 
her own cousin, who hod behaved like a sister to her I Win- 
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ning liis affections 1 That was nut the plmisc for such a girl us 
Miss TulUver: it would have been more correct to say that she 
had been actuated by mere unwomauly boldness and unbridled 
passion. There was always something questionable about her. 
That connection with young Wakem, which, they said, had been 
carried on for ye^xrs, looked very ill — disgusting, in fact ! But 
with a girl of that disposition ! — To the world's wife there had 
always been something in Miss Tulliver’s verj' physique that a 
rehned instinct felt to be prO£>hetic of harm. As for poor ^Ir 
Stephen Guest, be was rather pitiable than othei^vise : a young 
man of live-an<i-twenty is not to be too severely judged in these 
cases — he is really very much at the mercy of a designing bold 
girl. And it was clear that he had given way in spite of himself : 
he had shaken her off as soon as he could ; indeed, their having 
parted so soon looked very black indeed — for To be sure, 

he had written a letter, laying all the blame on himself, and 
telling the story in a roin«antic fashion so as to try and make her 
appear quite innocent: of course he would do that! But the 
rehned instinct of the world’s wife was not to be deceived: pro- 
videutiaUy ! — else what would become of Society 1 ^Vhy, her 
own brother h«ad turned her from his door: he had seen enough, 
you might be sure, before he would do that. A truly respect- 
able young man — Mr Tom TuUiver: quite likely to rise in the 
world 1 His sister’s disgrace was naturally a heavy blow to him. 
It was to be hoped that she would go out of the neighbourhood 

to America, or anywhere — so as to purify the air of St Ogg s 
from the taint of her presence, extremely dangerous to daughters 
there I No good could happen to her: it was only to be hoped 
she would repent, and that God would have mercy on her: He 
had not the care of Society on HU bauds — as the w’orld’s wife 
had« 

It required nearly a fortnight for fine instinct to assure itself 
of these inspirations ; indeed, it was a w'hole week before 
Stephen’s letter came, telling his father the facts, and adding 
that he was gone across to Holland^— had drawn upon the agent 
at Mudport for money — w'as incapable of any resolution^ at 
present. 

Maggie, all this while, was too entirely filled with a more 
agonising anxiety to spend any thought on the view tliat was 
being taken of her conduct by the world of St Ogg^s : anxiety 
about Stephen — Lucy — Philip — beat on her poor heart in a 
hard, driving, ceaseless storm of mingled love, remorse, and 
If she bad thought of rejection and injustice at all, it would 
have seemed to her that they had done their worst — that she 
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could hardly feel any stroke fnim them intolerable since the 
Wi»r<ls she had heard fn)in her brother’s li{«. Acfx>ss all her 
anxiety for the loved and the injured^ those words shot again 
and again, like «a horrible pang that would have bniught misery 
and dread even into a heaven of delights. The idea of ever 
recovering happiness never glimmered in her mind for a moment; 
it seemed as if every sensitive fibre in her were too entirely pre- 
occupied by pain ever to ^db^ate again to another influence. 
Life stretched before her as one act of penitence, and all she 
craved, as she dwelt on her future lot, was something to guaran- 
tee her from more falling : her own weakness haunted her like 
a vision of hideous possibilities, that made no peace conceivable 
except such as lay in the sense of a sure refuge. 

But she was not without practical intentions : the love of 
inde|)endenco was too strong an inheritance and a habit for her 
not to remember that she must get her bread ; and when other 
projects looked vague, she foil back on that of returning to her 
plain sewing, atul so getting enough to pay for her lodging at 
Bob’s. She meant to persua^lc her mother to return to the Mill 
by -ami -by, and live with Tom again ; and somehow or other 
she would mainhiin herself at St Ogg’s. Dr Kenn would per- 
hapsS help her and advise her. She rcincinbered his parting 
words at the bazaar. She remembered the momentary feeling 
of reliance that had sprxing in her when he was talking yyith 
lier, and she waited with yearning expectation for the oppor^ 
tunity of confiding everything to him. Her mother called every 
day at Mr Deane’s to learn how Lucy was : the report was 
always sad — nothing had yet roused her from the feeble pas- 
sivity which had come on with the first shock. But of Philip, 
Mrs TiiUivcr had learned nothing: naturally, no one whom she 
met would speak to her about what rclate<l to her daughter. 
But at last she summoned courago to go and see sister Glegg, 
who of course would know everj^hing, and had been even to 
SCO Tom at the Mill in Mrs Tulliver’s absence, though he had 
said notliing of what had passed on the occasion. 

As soon as her mother was gone, Ma gg ie put on her bonnet. 
She had resolved on walking to the Rectory and asking to see 
Dr Kenii : ho was in deep grief — but the grief of another docs 
not jar upon us in such circumstances. It was the first time 
sho had been beyond the door since her return ; nevertheless 
her mind was so bent on the purpose of her walk, that the un- 
pleasantness of meeting people on the way, and being stared at, 
did not occur to her. But she had no sooner passed beyond the 
narrower streets which she had to thread from Bob^s dwelling. 
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Ihan she became a>vare of unusual glances cost at her ; and this 
consciousness made her hurrj^ along nei^-ously^ afraid to look to 
right or left. Presently, however, she came full on Mrs and 
Miss Tunibull, old acquaintances of her family ; they both looked 
at her strangely, and turned a little aside without speaking. All 
hard looks were pain to Maggie, but her self-reproach was too 
strong for resentment : no W’onder they will not speak to me, 
she thought — they are very fond of Lucy. But now she knew 
that she was about to pass a group of gentlemen, who were 
st^inding at the door of the billiard -rooms, and she could not 
help seeing young Torry step out a little with his glass at hi.s 
eye, and bow to her with that nir of noncbalauce wlxich he might 
have bestowed on a friendly bar-maid. Maggie's pride was too 
intense for her not to feel that sting, even in the midst of her 
sorrow ; and for the first time the thought took strong hold of 
her that she would have other obloquy cast on her besides that 
which w'as felt to be due to her breach of faith towards Lucy. 
But she was at the Rectory now ; there, perhaps, she would find 
something else than retribution. Retribution may come from 
any voice : the hardest, cnielest, most imbruted urchin at the 
street-corner can inflict it : surely help and pity are rarer things 
—more needful for the righteous to bestow. 

She was shown up at once, after being announced, into Dr 
Kenn's study, where he sat amongst piled-up books, for which 
he had little appetite, leaning his cheek against the head of his 
youngest child, a girl of three. The child was sent away with 
the servant, and when the door w’os closed, Dr Kenn said, placing 
a chair for Maggie, — 

•‘I was coming to see you, Miss TuUiver ; you have antici- 
pated me; I am glad you did.^’ 

Maggie looked at him with her childlike directness as she had 
done at the bazaar, and said, I want to tell you everything.^' 
But her eyes filled fast with tears as she said it, and all the pent- 
up excitement of her humiliating walk would have its vent before 
she could say more. 

Do tell me everything/' Dr Kenn said, with quiet kindness 
in bift grave firm voice. ** Think of me as one to whom a long 
experience has been granted, which may enable him to help 
you.” 

In rather broken sentences, and with some effort at but 
soon with the greater ease that came from a sense of relief in the 
confidence, Maggie told the brief story of a struggle that must 
be the beginning of a long sorrow. Only the day before, Dr 
Kenn had been made acquainted with tho contents of Stephen a 
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letter, and he had believed them at once, without the confirma- 
tion of Maj^ie's statement. That involuntary plaint of hers, 

“ O, I must f/o, " had remained with him as the sign that she 
was undergoing some inward conflict. 

Maggie dwelt the longest on the feeling which had made her 
come back to her mother and brother, which made her cling to 
all the memories of the past. When she had ended, Dr Kenn 
was silent for some minutes : there was a difficulty on his mind. 
He rose, and walked up and down the hearth with his hands 
behind liim. At last ho seated himself again, and said, looking 
at Maggie — 

“ Your prompting to go to your nearest friends — to remain 
where all the ties of your life have been formed — is a true 
prompting, to which the Church in its original constitution and 
discipline responds — opening its arms to the penitent — watching 
over its children to the last — never abandoiting them until they 
are hopelessly reprobate. And the Church ought to represent 
the feeling of the community, so that every parish should be a 
family knit together by Christian brotherhood under a spiritual 
father. But the ideas of discipline and Christian fraternity are 
entirely relaxed — they can hardly bo said to exist in the public 
mind : they hardly survive except in the partial, contradictory 
form they have taken in the narrow communities of schismatics ; 
and if 1 were not supported by the firm faith that the Church 
must ultimately recover the full force of that constitution which 
is alone fitted to human needs, I should often lose heart at 
observing the want of fellowship and sense of mutual responsi- 
bility among my own flock. At present everything seems tend- 
ing towards the relaxation of ties — towards the substitution of 
wayward choice for the adherence to obligation, which has its 
roots in the past. Your conscience and your heart have given 
you true light on this point, Ikliss Tultiver ; and I have said all 
this that you may know what my wish about you — what my 
advice to you — would be, if they sprang from my own feeling 
and opinion unmodified by counteracting circumstances.” 

Dr Kcnn paused a little while. Thera was an entire absence 
of effusive benevolence in his manner ; there was something 
almost cold in the gravity of his look and voice. If Maggie had 
not known that his benevolence was persevering in proportion 
to its reserve, she might have been chilled and frightened. As 
it was, she listened expectantly, quite sure that ^ere would be 
some effective help in his w*or^ He went on. 

“ Your inexperience of the world, Miss Tulliver, pravents you 
from anticipating fully the very ui^ust conceptions that will 
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probably be formed concerning your conduct— conceptions which 
will have a baneful effect, oven in spite of known evidence to 
disprove them.*’ 

O, I do — I begin to see,” said Maggie, unable to repress 
this utterance of her recent pain. 1 know I shall be insulted : 
I shall be thought worse than I am.” 

‘‘ You perhaps do not yet know,” said Dr Kenn, with a touch 
of more personal pity, that a letter is come which ought to 
satisfy every one who has known anything of you, that you 
chose the steep and difficult path of a return to the right, at the 
moment when that return was most of all difficult.” 

Ob — where is he?” said poor Maggie, with a flush and 
tremor that no presence could have hindered. 

He is gone abroad : be has w ritten of all that passed to his 
father. He has vindicated you to the utmost ; and 1 hope the 
communication of that letter to your cousin will have a beneficial 
effect on her.” 

Dr Kenn waited for her to get calm again before ho went oiu 
‘‘ That letter, as I said, ought to suffice to prevent false im- 
pressions concerning you. But 1 am bound to tell you, Miss 
Tullivcr, that not only the experience of my whole life, but my 
observation within the last three days, makes me fear that 
there is hardly any evidence which will save you from the pain- 
ful effect of false imputations. The persons who are the most 
incapable of a conscientious struggle such as yours, are precisely 
those who will be likely to shrink from you ; because they will 
not believe in your struggle. I fear your life here will be at- 
Unded not only with much pain, but with many obstructions. 
For this reason — and for this only — I ask you to consider 
whether it will not perhaps be better for you to Uke a situation 
at a distance, according to your former intention. I will exert 

myself at once to obtain one for you.” 

“O, if I could but stop here !” said Maggie. "I have no 
heart to begin a strange life again. I should have no stay. I 
should feel like a lonely wanderer— cut off from the past 1 
have written to the lady who offered me a situation to excuse 
myself. If I remained here, I could perhaps atone in some 
way to Lucy — to others : I could convince them that I m sorry 
And,” she added, with some of the old proud fire flashing out, 
“ I will not go away because people say false things of me. I noy 
shall learn to retract them. If I must go away at lost, because 
— because others wish it, I will not go now. ^ 

“Well ” said Dr Kenn, after some consideration, “if you de- 
termine on that. Miss TulUver, you may rely on oU the influence 
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my position gives me. I am bound to aid and countenance you 
by the very d»ities of my office as a parish priest 1 will add, 
that personally I have a deep interest in your peace of iiniid and 
welfare-” 

“ llie only thing I want is some occupation that will enable 
me to get my bre;id and be independent,” said Maggie. “ 1 shall 
not want much. I can go on lodging where I am.” 

“I must think over the subject maturely,” said Dr Kenn, 
“ and in a few’ daj-s I shall be better able to ascertain the general 
feeling. I shall come to see you : 1 shall bear you constantly 


in miiul/’ 

When Maggie had left him, Dr Kenn stood ruminating ^nth 
his hands behind him, and his eyes fixed on the caqict, under a 
painful sense of doubt and difficulty. The tone of Stejihen’s 
letter, which ho liad rend, and the actual relations of all the 
pers<uis concerned, forced upon him powerfully the idea of an 
ultimate marriage butweon Stephen and Maggie as the least 
g>'il ; and the impossibility of their proximity in St Ogg's on 
any other supposition, until after years of separation, threw an 
ins\irinountable pnvspcctivo difficulty over Maggie's stay there. 
t)n the other hand, he entered with all the comprehension of a 
man who had known spiritual conflict, and lived thrt)Ugh years 
of devoted 9er\'ice to his fellow-men, into that state of Maggie’s 
heart and conscience which made the consent to the marriage a 
desecration to her: her conscience must not be tampered with: 


the principle on which she had acted was a safer guide than any 
balancing of consequences. His experience U'^ld him that inter- 
vention was too dubious a responsibility to be lightly incurred: 
the possible issue cither of an endeavour to restore the former 
relations with Lucy and Philip, or of counselling submission to 
this irruption of a new feeling, was hidden in a darkness all the 
more impenetrable because each immediate step was clogged with 
evil 

The great problem of the shifting relation between passion and 
duty is clear to no man who is capable of apprehending it: the 
question whether the moment has come in which a man has 
fallen below the possibility of a remmeiation that Trill carry any 
efficacy, and must accept the sway of a passion against which 
he had struggled as a trespass, is one for which we have no 
master-key that will fit all cases. The casuists have become a 
byword of reproach ; but their perverted spirit of minute dis- 
crimination was the shadow of a truth to which eyes and hearts 
are too often fatally sealed — the truth, that moral judgments 
must remain false and hollow, unless they are checked and en- 
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lightened by a perpetual reference to the special circumstances 
that mark the individual lot. 

All people of broad, strong sense have an instinctive repugnance 
to the men of maxims ; because such people early discern that 
the mysterious complexity of our life is not to be embraced by 
maxims, and that to lace ourselves up in formulas of that sort 
is to repress all the divine promptings and inspirations tliat 
spring from growing insight and sympathy. And the man of 
maxims is the popular representative of the minds that are 
guided in their moral judgment solely by general rules, thinking 
that these will lead them to justice by a ready-made patent 
method, without the trouble of exerting patience, discrimination, 
impartiality — without any care to assure themselves whether 
they have the insight that comes from a hardly-earned estimate 
of temptation, or from a life vivid and intense enough to have 
created a wide fellow-feeling with all that is human. 


CHAPTER III 

8HOWIHO THAT OLD ACQUAINTANCES ABB CAPABLE OF 

SURPBISINO US 

When Maggie was at home again, her mother brought her new.s 
of an unexpected line of conduct in aunt Glcgg. As long os 
Maggie had not been heard of, Mrs Olegg had iialf-closed her 
ehutters and drawn down her blinds : she felt assured that 
Maggie was drowned : that was far more probable than that her 
niece and legatee should have done anything to wound the family 
honour in the tendercst point. When, at la.st» she learned from 
Tom that Maggie had come home, and gathered from him what 
was her explanation of her absence, she burst forth in severe 
reproof of Tom for admitting the worst of his sister until he was 
compelled. If you were not to stand by your “ kin ” as long os 
there was a shred of honour attributable to them, pray what were 
you to stand by ? Lightly to admit conduct in one of your own 
family that would force you to alter your will, had never been 
the way of the Dodsons ; and though hire Olegg had always 
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augured ill of Maggie's future at a time when other people were 
perhaps less clear-sighted, yet fair-play was a jewel, and it was 
not for her own friends to help to rob the girl of her fair fame, 
and to cast her out from family shelter to the scorn of the outer 
world, until she had become unequivocally a family disgrace* 
The circumstances were unprecedented in Mrs Qlegg’s experience 
— nothing of that kind had happened among the Dodsons be- 
fore ; but it was a case in which her hereditary rectitude and 
personal strength of chi'vnictcr found a common channel along 
with her fundamental ideas of clanship, as they did in her life- 
long regard to equity in money matters. She quarrelled with 
Mr Glegg, whose kindness, flowing entirely into compassion for 
Lucy, made him os hard in bis judgment of Maggie as Mr Deane 
himself was ; and, fuming against her sister TuUiver because 
slio did not at once come to her for advice and help, shut herself 
up in her own room with Baxter’s Saints’ Rest ” from rooming 
till night, denying herself to all visitors, till Mr Glegg bremght 
from ^Ir Deane the news of Stephen’s letter. Then Mrs Glegg 
felt that she had adequate 6ghtiiig-ground — then she laid aside 
Baxter, and was ready to meet all comers. While Mrs Pullet 
could do nothing but shake her head and cry, and wish that 
cousin Abbot had died, or any number of funerals had happened 
rather than this, which had never happened before, so that there 
was no knowing how to act, and Mrs Pullet could never enter 
St Ogg's again, because “acquaintances” knew of it all, — Mrs 
Glegg only hoped that Mrs Wooll, or any ope else, would come 
to her vnth their false talcs about her own niece, and she would 
know what to say to that ill-adviaod person ! 

Again she had a scene of remonstrance with Tom, all the more 
severe in proportion to the greater strength of her present posi- 
tion. But Tom, like other immovable things, seemed only the 
more rigidly fixed under that ntton^pt to shako Hm. Poor 
Tom ! ho judged by what he had been able to see ; and the 
judgment w'as painful enough to himself. Ho thought he had 
the demonstration of facts obscr%*ed through years by his own 
eyes which gave no warning of their imperfection, that Maggie’s 
nature was utterly untrustworthy, and too strongly marked with 
evil tendencies to bo safely treated with leniency : he would act 
on that demonstration at any cost ; but the thought of it made 
his days bitter to him. Tom, like every one of us, was im- 
prisoned within the limits of his own nature, and his education 
had simply glided over him, leaving a slight deposit of polish : 
if you are inclined to be severe on his severity, remember that 
the responsibility of tolerance lies with those who have the 
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wider vision. There had arisen in Tom a repulsion towards 
Maggie that derived its very intensity from their early childish 
love in the time when they had clasped tiny fingers together, 
and their later sense of nearness in a common duty and a com- 
mon sorrow : the sight of her, aa be bad told her, was hateful 
to him. In this branch of the Dodson family aunt Glcgg found 
a stronger nature than her own — a nature in which family feel- 
ing had lost the character of clanship by taking on a doubly 
deep dye of personal pride. Mrs Olegg allowed that Maggie 
ought to be punished — she was not a w'oman to deny that — she 
knew what conduct w*as ; but punished in proportion to the 
misdeeds proved against her, not to those which were cast U{>on 
her by people outside her own family, who might w*ish to show 
that their own kin w'ere better. 

‘‘Your a\int Glcgg scolded me so as niver was, my dear,*' 
said poor Mrs Tulliver, when she came back to Maggie, os 1 
didn’t go to her before — she said it wasn't for her to come to 
ID6 first. But she spoke like a sister, too : she allays 

was, and bard to please — O dear ! — but she's .said the kindest 
word as has ever been spoke by you yet, my child. For she 
says, for all she's been so set again’ having one extry in the 
house, and making extry spoons and things, and putting her 
about in her ways, you BbaU have a shelter in her house, if 
you'll go to her dutiful, and she 11 uphold you against folks as 
say harm of you when they’ve no call. And 1 told her I thought 
you couldn’t bear to see anybo<)y but roe, you w*ere so beat down 
with trouble ; but she said, w'on't throw ill words at her^ 
there’s them out o’ th’ family ’ull be ready enough to do that. 
But I’ll give her good advice; an’ she must be huniblc.’ It’s 
wonderful o' Jane ; for I’m sure she used to throw everything I 
did %vrong at me — if it was the raisin wine os turned out bad, 
or the pies too hot— or whativer it was.” 

mother," said poor Maggie, shrinking from the thought 
of all the contact her bruised miud would have to bear, tell 
her I'm very grateful — I'll go to see her as soon os I can ; but 
I can’t see any one just yet, except Dr Kenn. I've been to him 
— he will advise me, and help me to get some occupation. I 
can’t live with any one, or be dependent on them, tell aunt 
» I must get roy own bread. But did you hear nothing 
of Philip — Philip Wakeoi I Have you never seen any one that 
has mentioned him t ’’ 

No, my dear : but I've been to Lucy’s, and I saw your uncle, 
and he says they got her to listen to the letter, and she took 
notice o’ Miss Guest, and asked questions, and the doctor thinks 
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6he*8 on the turn to be better. ^Vhat a world this is — wbat 
trouble, O dear ! The law was the first beginning, an’ it’s gone 
from bad to worse, all of a sudden, just when the luck seemed 
on the turn.'’ This was the first lamentation that Mrs Tullivcr 
had let slip to M;\ggie, but old habit had been revived by the 
interview with sister Glcgg. 

>[y i»oor, poor mother !” Maggie burst out, cut to the heart 
with pity and coin]niiictian, and throwing her arms round her 
mother's neck, I was always naughty and troublesome to you. 
And now you might have been happy if it hadn't been for me.’’ 

“ Eh, my dear” said Mrs Tulliver, leaning towards the warm 
young check ; “ I must put up wi’ my children — I shall never 
have no more ; and if they bring me bad luck, I must be fond 
on it — there's nothing else much to be fond ou, for myfumitur' 
went long ago. And you'd got to be very good once ; I can’t 
think how it's turned out the wTong way so ! ” 

Still two or three more days passed, and Moggie beard no- 
thing of Philip ; anxiety about him was becoming her prodo* 
iniiiant trouble, and she summoned coumgo at last to inquire 
about him of Dr Konn, on his next visit to her. He did not 
even know if Philip was at homo. The elder Wakem was mode 
moody by an accumulation of annoyance : the disappointment 
in this young Jctsoinc, to whom, apparently, he was a good 
deal attached, had been followed close by the catastrophe to his 
son’s hopes after he had done violence to his own strong feeling 
by conceding to them, and had incautiously mentioned this con* 
cession in St Ogg’s — and lie was almost fierce in his brusqueness 
when any one asked him n question about his son. But Philip 
could hardly have been ill, or it would have been knowrn through 
the calling in of the medical man j it was probable that he was 
gone out of the town for a little while. Maggie sickened under 
this suspense, and her imagination began to live more and more 
persistently in what Philip was enduring. What did he believe 
about hcrl 

^ At lost Bob brought her a letter, without a post- mark, 
directed in a hand which she knew familiarly in the Icttero of 
her own naino — a hand in which her name had been written 
long ago, in a pocket Shakespeare which she possessed. Her 
mother was in the room, and Maggie, in violent agitation, 
hurried up-stairs that she might read the letter in solitude. 
Sho read it with a throbbing brow. 

•‘Maooib, — I believe in you — I know you never meant to 
deceive mo — I know you tried to keep faith to me^ and to all 
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I believed this before I had any other evidence of it than your 
own nature. The night after I Ixst parted from you I suffered 
torments. I had seen what convinced me that you were not 
free ; that there was another whose presence had a power over 
you which mine never possessed ; but through all the sugges- 
tions — <alinost murderous suggestions — of rage and jealousy^ my 
mind made its way to belief in your truthfulness. 1 was sure 
that you meant to cleave to me, as you had sai<i ; that you had 
rejected him ; that you struggled to renounce him, for Lucy's 
s.'ikc and for mine. But I could see no issue that was not fatal 
for you; and that dread shut out the very themght of resigna- 
tion. I foresaw that be would not relinquish you, and I be- 
lieved then, as I believe now, that the strong attraction which 
drew you together proceeded only from one side of your charac- 
ters, and belonged to that partial, divided action of our nature 
which makes half the tragedy of the human lot. I have felt 
t)ie vibration of chords in your nature that I have continually felt 
the want of in his. But perhaps I am wrong; perhaps 1 feel 
about you as the artist does alK>ut the scene over which lus soul 
has broo<led with love ; lie would tremble to see it confulcd to 
other hands ; he would never believe that it could bear for 
another all the meaning and the beauty it bears for him. 

^ I dared not trust myself to see you that morning; I was 
filled w'ith selfish pa.ssion ; 1 w’as shattered by a night of con- 
scious delirium. 1 told you lung ago that I had never been re- 
signed even to the mediocrity of my powers : how could 1 bo 
resigned to the loss of the one thing which had ever come to me 
on earth, with the promise of such deep joy as would give a new 
and blessed meaning to the foregoing pain — the promise of 
another self that would lift my aching affection into the divine 
rapture of an ever-springing, cver-SAtisfied wanti 

But the miseries of that night had prepared mo for what 
came before the next. It was no surprise to me. ^ 1 was certain 
that he had prevailed on you to sacrifice everything to him, and 
I w'aited with equal certainty to hear of your marriage. I mea- 
sured your love and his by my owm. But I was wrong, Maggie. 
There is something stronger in you than your love for him. 

I will not tell you what 1 went through in that interval. 
But even in its utmost agony — even in those terrible throes that 
love must suffer before it con be disembodied of selfish desire 
my love for you sufficed to withhold mo from suicide, w'lthout 
the aid of any other motive. In the midst of my egoism, I yet 
could not bear to come like a death-shadow across the f^t of 
your joy. I could not bear to forsake the world in which you 
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still lived and might need me ; it was part of the faith I had vowed 
to you — to wait and endure. Maggie, that is a proof of what I 
write now to assure you of — that no anguish 1 have had to bear 
on your account has been too liea\y a price to pay for the new 
life into which I have entered in lovniig you. 1 want you to put 
aside all grief beca\isc of the grief you have caused me. I was 
nurtured in the sense of privation ; I never expected happiness ; 
and in knowing you, in loving you, I have had, and stiU have, 
what reconciles me to life. You have been to my affections what 
light, what colour U to my eyes — what music is to the inward 
car ; you have raised a dim unrest into a vivid consciousness. 
The new life I have found in caring for your joy and sorrow 
more tlian for what is directly my own, has transformed the 
spirit of rebellious murmuring into that filing endurance which 
is the birth of strong sympathy, I think nothing but such com- 
plete and intense love could have initiated me into that enlarged 
life which grows and grows by appropriating the life of others ; 
for before, I was always dragged back from it by ever-present 
painful self-consciousness. I even think sometimes that this 
gift of transferred life which has come to me in loving you, may 
be a new power to me. 

“ Then — dear one — in spite of all, you have been the blessing 
of my life. Let no self-reproach weigh on you because of me. 
It is I who should rather reproach myself for having urged my 
feelings upon you, and hurried you into words that you have felt 
as fetters. You meant to bo true to those words ; you have 
been true. I can measure your sacrifice by what I have known 
in only one half-hour of your presence %vith me, when I dreamed 
that you might love me b^t, But» Maggie, I have no just clmm 
on you for more than affectionate remembmneo. 

For some time 1 have shrunk from Avriting to you, because 
I have shrunk even from the appearance of washing to thrust 
myself before you, and so repeating my original error. But you 
will not misconstrue me. I know that we mxist keep apart for 
a long while; cruel tongues would force us ap>art, if nothing else 
did. But 1 shall not go away. The place where you are is the 
one where my mind must live, wherever I might travel. And 
remember that I am unchangeably yours : yours— not with selfish 
wishes, but with a devotion that excludes such wishes. 

God comfort you,— my loving, large-souled Maggie. If 
every one else has misconceived you, remember that you have 
never been doubted by him whose heart recognised you ten 
years ago. 

** Do Dot believe any one who says I am ill, because I am 
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not seen out of doors. 1 have only had nervous headaches— no 
worse than I have sometimes had them before. But the over- 
poweruig heat incUnes me to be perfectly quiescent in the day- 
timt 1 am strong enough to obey any word which shall tell me 
tuat 1 can serve you by word or deed. 

•• Yours, to tlie last, 

“Philip Wakem.” 

As Magfpo knelt by the bed sobbing, with that letter pressed 
under her, her feelings again and again gathered themselves in 
a whisj)ered cry, always in the same words : 

“ O God, is there any hapiiiness in love that could make mo 
forget Hieir pain 1“ 


CIIAPTEn IV 

MAGGIE ANI> LUCY 

By the end of the week Dr Kenn had made up his mind that 
there was only one way in which he could secure to Maggie a 
Buitoblc living at St Ogg’s. Even with his twenty years’ ex- 
perience as a parish priest, he was oghast at tlic obstinate con- 
Utiuance of imputations against her in the face of evidence. 
Hitherto he had been rather more adored and appealed to than 
was quite agreeable to him ; but now, in attempting to open 
the ears of women to reason, and their consciences to justice, on 
behalf of hlaggic TuUiver, he suddenly found liimsclf as power- 
less as he was aware he w'ould have been if he had attempted to 
influence the shape of bonnets. Dr Kenn could not bo contra- 
dicted ; he was listened to in silence ; but when he left the room, a 
comparison of opinions among his hearers yielded much the same 
result as before. Miss Tulliver hod undeniably acted in a blam- 
nble manner j even Dr Kenn did not deny that: how, then, could 
he think so lightly of her os to put that favourable interpreta- 
tion on everything she had done? Even on the supposition 
that required the utmost stretch of belief — namely, that none 
of the things said about Miss Tulliver w’ere true — still, since 
they luid been said about her, they had cast on odour round her 
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winch must cause her to be shrunk from by eve^ woman who 
had to take care of her own reputation— and of Society, io 
have taken Maggie by the hand and said, “ I will not 
unproved evil of you: iny lips shall not utter 
be closed against it ; I, too, am an erring inorbil, liable to stum- 
ble. ai>t to come short of iny most earnest efforts ; your lot hM 
been harder than mine, your temptation greater ; let us help 
each other to stand and walk without more falling; —to have 
done this would have demanded courage, deep pity, wlf-kiiow-- 
ledge, generous trust — would have demanded a mind that tasted 
no piquancy in evil-speaking, that felt no self-exaltation in coii- 
deinning, that cheated itself wnth no large words into the belief 
that life can have any moral end, any high religion, which ex- 
cludes the striving after perfect truth, justice, and love towards 
the individual men and women who come across our own path. 
The ladies of St Oggs were not beguiled by any wide specula- 
tive conceptions; but they had their favourite abstraction, caUed 
Society, which ser\'cd to make their consciences perfectly ca.y 
in doing what satisfied their own egoism — thinking ami speak- 
ing the worst of Maggie Tulliver, and turning their backs upon 
her. It was naturally disappointing to Dr Kenn, after two years 
of superfluous incense from his feminine parishioners, to find 
them suddenly maintaining their views in opposition to his ; 
but then, they inointAincd them in opposition to a Higher Au- 
thority, which they hod venerated longer. That Authority had 
furnished a very explicit answer to persons who might inquire 
where their social duties began, and might be inclined to take 
wide views os to the starting-point. The answer had not turned 
on the ultimate good of Society, but on certain man* who 
was found in trouble by the wayside. 

Nut that St Ogg's was empty of women with some tenderness 
of heart and conscience : probably it had as fair a proportion of 
human goodness in it as any other small trading town of that 
day. But until every good man is brave, we must expect to find 
many good women timid: too timid even to believe in the cor- 
rectness of their own best promptings, when these W’ould place 
them in a minority. And the men at St Ogg's were not aU 
brave by any means : some of them were even fond of scandal 
— and to an extent that might have given their conversation an 
effeminate character, if it hod not been distingxiished by mascu- 
line jokes, and by an occasional shrug of the shovilders at the 
mutual hatred of women. It was ihe general feeling of the 
masculine mind at St Ogg*s that women were not to be inter- 
fered with in their treatment of each other. 
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And thus every direction in which Dr Kenn had turned in 
the hope of procuring some kind recognition and some employ- 
ment for Jfaggie, proved a disappointment to him. Mre James 
Torry could not think of taking Maggie as a nursery governess, 
even temporarily — a young woman about whom “such tilings 
had been said,” and about whom “ gentlemen joked ■/’ and Aliss 
Kirke, who had a spinal complaint, and wanted a reader and 
companion, felt quite sure that ilaggie’s mind must bo of a 
quality with which she, for her part, could not lisk ani/ contact. 
'V by did uot Tullivcr accept the shelter offered her by her 

aunt Glegg? — it did not become a girl like Jier to refuse it. Or 
else, why did she not go out of the neigh buurhood^ and get a 
situation where she was not known ? (It was not, apparently, 
of so much importance that she should carr)- her dangerous ten- 
dencies into strange families unknown at St Ogg's.) She must 
be very bold and hardened to wish to stay in n parish where she 
was so much stared at and whispered about. 

Dr Kenn, having great natural firmness, began, in the presence 
of this opposition, as every firm man would have done, to con- 
tract a certain strength of determination over and above wdiat 
would have boon called forth by the end in >'icw. He himself 
waiite<l a daily governess for his younger cliildreii ; and though 
he had h&sitated in tlie first iiisUuice to offer this position to 
ifaggie, the resolution to protest with the utmost force of his 
jicrsonal and priestly character against lier being crushed and 
driven away by slander, was now decisive. AInggie gratefully 
accepted an employment that gave her duties os well as a sup- 
port : her days would bo filled now, and solitary evenings would 
be a welcome rest. She no longer needed the sacrifice her 
mother made in staying with her, and Mrs Tullivcr was per- 
suaded to go back to the Mill. 

But now it began to be discovered that Dr Kcnn, exemplary 
as he had hitherto appeared, had his crotchets — possibly his 
weaknesses. The masculine mind of St Ogg*s smiled pleasantlyi 
and did not wonder that Kenn liked to see a fine pair of eyes 
daily, or thcat he was inclined to take so lenient n \'iew of the 
post ; the feminine mind, regarded at that period as less ]>ower- 
ful, took a more melancholy view of the case. If Dr Kenn 
should be beguiled into tnarrying that Miss Tullivcr ! It was 
not safe to bo too confident, oven about the best of men : on 
apostle had fallen, and wept bitterly afterwards ; and though 
Peteris denial was not a close prec^ent, his repentance was 
likely to be. 

Maggie had not taken her daily walks to the Rectory for 
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many weeks, before the dreadful i>ossibiUty of her some time or 
other becoming the Rector’s wife had been talked of so ofUn 
in confidence, that ladies were beginning to discu^ how they 
should behave to her in that position. For Dr Keiin, it had 
been understood, had sat in the schoolroom half on hour one 
moniiiig, when Miss Tullivcr was giving her lcs.sons ; nay, ho 
had sat there every morning: he had once walked home with 
her— he almost aheays walked home with her — and if not, he 
went to see her in the evening. ^Yhat an artful creature she 
wa-s ' What a ntolher for those children ! It was enough to 
make poor Mrs Kenn tuni in her grave, that they should l» put 
under the care of this girl only a few weeks after her death. 
Would ho be so lost to propriety as to marry her before the 
year was out 1 The masculine mind was sarcastic, and thought 

The Miss Guests .saw an alleviation to the sorrow of witness- 
ing a folly in their Rector ; at least their brother would be safe ; 
and their knowledge of Stephen's tenacity was a constant ground 
of alarm to them, lest ho should come back and many Ma^io. 
They were not among those who disbelieved their brothers 
letter ; but they had no confidence in Maggie’s adherence to her 
renunciation of him ; they suspected that she bad shrunk rather 
from the elopement than from the marriage, and that she lingered 
in St Ogg s, relying on his return to her. They had always 
thought her disagreeable ; they now thought^ her artful and 
proud ; having quite as good grounds for that judgment os yem 
and I probably have for many strong opinions of the same kind. 
Formerly they had not altogether delighted in the contemplated 
match with Lucy, but now thoir dread of a marriage between 
Stephen and Maggie added its momentum to their genuine pity 
and indignation on behalf of the gentle forsaken girl, in making 
them desire that he should return to her. As soon os Lucy was 
able to leave home, she was to seek relief from the oppressive 
heat of this August by going to the coast with the Miss Quests; 
and it was in their plans that Stephen should be induced to join 
thorn. On the very first hint of gossip concerning Maggie and 
Dr Kcnn, the report was conveyed in Miss Quest’s letter to her 
brother. 

Maggie had frequent tidings through her mother, or aunt 
Qlcgg, or Dr Kenn, of Lucy’s gradual progress towards recovery, 
and her thoughts tended continually towards her uncle Deane’s 
house : she hungered for an interview with Lucy, if it were only 
for five minutes — to utter a word of penitencei to be assured by 
Lucy’s own eyes and lips that she did not believe in the willing 
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treachery of those wliom she had loved and trusted. But slie 
knew that even if her uncle's indication had not closed his 
bouse against her> the agitation of such an intcr\u€w would have 
been forbidden to Lucy. Only to have seen her without speak- 
ing, would have been some relief ; for Maggie was haunted by 
a face cruel in its very gentleness : a face that had been turned 
on hers with glad sweet looks of trust and love from the twilight 
time of memory' ; changed now to a sad and weary face by a 
first heart-stroke. And as the days pa 5 wsed on, that pale image 
became more and more distinct ; the picture grew and grew 
into more speaking definiteness under the avenging hand of 
remorse ; the soft hi^zel eyes, in their look of pain, were bent 
for ever on Maggie, and pierced her the more because she could 
sec no anger in them. But Lucy was not yet able to go to 
church, or any place where Maggie could see her ; and even the 
hope of that departed, when the news w^as told her by aunt 
Glegg, that Lucy was really going away in a few days to Scar- 
borough %vith the Miss Guests, who had been beard to say that 
they expected their brother to meet them there. 

Only those who have known what Iiardest inward conflict is, 
can know what Maggie felt ns she sat in lier loneliness the even- 
ing after hearing that news from i^Irs Glcgg — only tbase who 
have known what it is to dread their own selfish desires 2is the 
watching mother W'ould dread the sleeping-potion that >vas to 
still her own pain. 

She sat without candle in the twdlight, with the window wide 
open towards the river ; the sense of oppressive heat adding 
itself undistinguisliably to the burthen of her lot. Seated on a 
chair against the window, with her arm on the window-sill, slio 
was looking blankly at the flowing river, swift with the back- 
ward-rushing tide — struggling to see still the sweet face in its 
unrcproaching sadness, that seemed now from moment to mo- 
ment to sink away and be hidden behind a form that thrust 
itself bctw*een, and made darkness. Hearing tlic door open, she 
thought Mra Jakin was coming in witli Jicr supper, as usual ; 
and with that rc)>ugnancc to trivial speech whicli comes witli 
languor and wretchedness, she shrank from turning round and 
saying she wanted nothing: good little Mrs Jakin would be 
sure to make some wcU-meant remarks. But the next moment, 
without her having discerned the sound of a footstep, she felt a 
light hand on her shoulder, and heard a voice close to her say- 
ing, Maggie ! ** t v i 

71x0 face was there— changed, but all the sweeter : the hazel 

eyes wore there, with their heort-pierciug tenderness. 
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Maggie 1'' the soft voice said. Lucy!” answered a voice 
witli a sharp ring of anguish in it ; and Lucy threw her arms 
round Maggie's neck, and leaned her pale cheek against the 
burning brow. 

I stole out,” said Lucy, almost in a whisper, while she sat 
down close to Maggie and held her hand, •*when papa and the 
rest were away. Alice is come vrith me. I asked her to help 
me. Hut I must only st4\y a little while, because it is so late.” 

It was easier to say that at first than to say anything else. 
They sat looking at each other. It seemed os if the interview 
must end without mor speech, for speech w'as very difficult* 
Each felt that there would be something scorching in the words 
that would recall the irretrievable wrong. But soon, as Maggie 
looked, every distinct thought began to be overflowed by a wave 
of loving penitence, and words burst forth with a sob. 

Qod bless you for coining, Lucy.” 

The sobs came thick on each other after that. 

“ Maggie, dear, be comforted,” said Lucy now, putting her 
cheek against Maggie's again. ** Don’t grieve.” And she sat 
still, hoping to soothe Maggie with thot gentle caress. 

‘*1 didn't mean to deceive you, Lucy,” said Maggie, as soon 
as she could speak. ** It always made me wretched that I felt 
what I didn't like you to know. ... It was because I thought 
it Wimid all be conquered, and you might never see anything to 
wound you.'* 

“I know, dear,” said Lucy. I know you never meant to 

make mo unhappy It is a trouble that has come on us 

all : — you have more to bear than 1 have — and you gave him up, 
when . • . . you did what it must have been very hard to do.” 

They were silent again a little while, sitting with clasped 
hands, and checks leaned together. 

** Lucy,” Maggie began again, he struggled too. He wanted 
to bo true to you. He will come back to you. Forgive him — 
ho ivill be happy then. . . 

These wor^ were wrung forth from Maggie’s deepest soul, 
with an effort like tho convulsed clutch of a drowning man. 
Lucy trembled and was silent. 

A gentle knock came at the door. It was Alice, tho maid, 
who entered and said — 

** I dared n’t stay any longer, Miss Deane. They’ll find it 
out, and there ’ll be such anger at your coming out so late.*’ 

Lucy rose and said, ** Very well, Alice — in a minute.^’ 

I’m to gc away on Friday, Maggie,” she added, when Alice 
had closed the door again. When I como back, and am strong, 
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they will let me do ns 1 like. I shall come to you when I 
please then.” 

“ Lucy,” said Maggie, with another great effort, “ I pray to 
God continually that 1 uiay never be the cause of sorrow to you 
any more.” 

She pressed the little hand that she held between hers, and 
looked up into the face that was bent over hers. Lucy never 
forgot that look. 

“ Maggie,” .she said, in a low voice, that had the solemnity of 
confession in it, “you are better than I am. I can’t . . . .” 

She broke ofl there, and said no mure. But they clo-sped each 
other again in a last embmee. 


CHAPTER V 

THE LAST CONFLICT 

In the second week of September, Maggie was again sitting in 
her lonely room, battling with the old shadowy enemies that 
were for ever slain and rising again. It was past midnight, and 
the rain was beating heavily against the window, driven with 
fitful force by the rushing, loud-moaning wind. For, the day 
after Lucy’s visit, there had been a sudden change in the 
W’cathcr : the heat and drought had given way to cold vari- 
able winds, and heavy falls of rain at intervals; and she had 
been forbidden to risk the contemplated jouniey until tlie 
weather should become more settled. In the counties higher up 
the Floss, the rains had been continuous, and the completion of 
the harvest had been arrested. And now, for the last two daj's, 
the rains on this lower course of the river had been incessant, 
so that the old men bod shaken their heads and talked of sixty 
years ago, when the same sort of weather, happening about the 
equinox, brought on the great floods, which swept the bridge 
away, and reduced the town to great misery. But the younger 
generation, who had seen several small floods, thought lightly 
of these sombre recollections and forebodings; and Bob Jakin, 
naturally prone to take a hopeful view of his own luck, laughed 
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nt his mother when she regretted their having taken a house by 
the river-side ; observing that but for that they would have had 
no boats, which were the most lucky of possessions in case of a 
flood that obliged them to go to a distance for food. 

Bi»t the careless and the fearful were alike sleeping in their 
beds now. There was hope that the rain would abato by the 
morrow ; threatenings of a worse kind, from sudden thaws after 
falls of snow, had often passed off in the experience of the 
younger ones; and at the very worst, the banks would be sure 
to break lower down the river when the tide came in with 
violence, and so the waters would be carried off, without causing 
more than temporary inconvenience, and losses that would be 
felt only by the poorer sort, whom charity would relieve. 

All were in their beds now, for it was past midnight : all, 
except some solitary' watchers such as Maggie. She was seated 
in her little parlour towards the river with one candle, that left 
cvcry’thing dim in the nK>m, except a letter which lay before her 
on the table. That letter which had come to her to-day, was 
one of the causes that had kept her up far on into the night — 
unconscious how the hours were going — careless of seeking rest 
— with no image of rest coming acro-ss her mind, except of that 
far, far off rest, from which there would be no more waking for 
her into this struggling earthly life. 

TSvo days before Maggie received that letter, she had been to 
the Kcctory for the lost time. The hcav-y rain would have pre- 
vented her from going since ; but there was another reason. 
Dr Kenn, at first enlightened only by a few hints os to the new 
turn which gossip and slander had taken in relation to Maggie, 
had recently been made more fully aware of it by an earnest re- 
monstrance from one of his male parishioners against the indis- 
cretion of persisting in the attempt to overcome the prevalent 
feeling in the parish by a course of resistance. Dr Kenn, having 
a conscience void of offence in the matter, was still inclined to 
persevere — was still averse to give way before a public senti- 
ment that was odious and contemptible ; but he was fin»Uy 
wrought upon by the consideration of the peculiar responsibility 
attached to hia office, of avoiding the appearance of evil — an 
“ appearance ” that is always dependent on the average quality 
of surrounding minds. Whore these minds arc low and gross, 
the area of that “appearance” is proportionately widened. 
Perhaps he was in danger of acting from obstinacy ; perhaps it 
was lus duty to succumb : conscientious people are apt to see 
their duty in that which is the most painful course ; and to 
recede w'os always painful to Dr Kenn. He made up his mind 
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that he must advise Maggie to go away from St Ogg's for a 
time ; and he performed that diihcult task with as much deli^ 
cacy as he could, only stating in vague terms that he found Lis 
attempt to countenance her slay was a source of discord between 
himself and his parishioners, that wirs likely to obstruct his use- 
fuLiess as a clergj-inan. He begged her to allow him to write 
to a clerical friend of his, who might possibly take her into his 
own family as governess ; and, if not, W'ould probably know of 
some other available position for a young woiuau in whose wel- 
fare Dr Kenn felt a strong interest. 

Poor Maggie listened with a trembling lip : she could say 
nothing but a faint thank 3 'ou — 1 shall be grateful and she 
w'alked back to her lodgings, through the driving rain, with a 
new sense of desolation. She must be a lonely wanderer ; .she 
must go out among fresh faces, that would look at her wonder- 
ingly, because tlic days <lid not seem joyful to her ; she must 
begin a new life, in w*hich she would have to rouse herself to 
receive new impressions — and she was so unspeakably, sicken- 
ingly weary ! There was no home, no help for the erring: even 
those who pitied w^erc constrained to hardness. But ought she 
to complain 1 Ought she to slirink in this way from the long 
penunce of life, which was all the possibility she had of lighten- 
ing the load to some other sufferers, and so changing that pas- 
sionate error into a new force of unsolhsh human love 1 All the 
next day she sat in her lonely room, with a w'iiulow darkened 
by the cloud and the driving rain, thinking of that future, and 
wrestling for patience : — for what rei>ose couhi poor Maggie ever 
win except by wrestling 1 

And on the third day — this day of which she had just Siit out 
the close — the letter had come which was lying on the table 
before hen 

The letter was from Stephen. He was come back from Hol- 
land : he was at Mudport again, unknown to any of his friends; 
and had written to her from that place, enclosing the letter to a 
)>er 8 on whom he trusted in St Ogg*s. From beginning to end 
it was a passionate cry of reproach : an appeal against her use- 
less sacrifice of him — of herself : against that perverted notion 
of right which led her to crush all his hopes, for the sake of a 
mere idea, and not any substantial good — hopes, whom she 
loved, and who loved her with that single overpowering passion, 
that worship, which a man never gives to a woman more than 
once in his life. 

They have written to me that you are to many Kenn. As 
if I should believe that! Perhaps they have told you some 
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such fables about rae. Perhaps they tell you I hare been * tra* 
veiling/ My body has been dragged about somewhere ; but 1 
have never travelled from the hideous place where you left me 
— where I started up from the stupor of helpless rage to find 


you gone, 

“ Maggie ! whose pain can have been like mine! ^Vhose in- 
jury is like mine 1 SVho besides me has met that long look of 
love that has burnt itself into my soul, so that no other image 
can come there ? Maggie, call me back to you ! — call mo back 
to life aTid goodness ! I am banished from both now, I have 
no motives : I am indifferent to everything. Two months have 
only deepened the certainty that I can never care for life with- 
out you. Write me one word — say ‘ Come ! * In two days I 
should be you. Maggie — have you forgotten what it was 
to be together? — to bo within roach of a look — to be within 
hearing of o;ich other's voice 1 

When Maggie first read this letter she felt os if her real temp- 
tation had only just begun. At the entrance of the chill dark 
cavern, wo turn with unworn courage from the warm light ; but 
how, when we have trodden far in the damp dark^cs^s, and have 
begun to be faint and weary — how, if there is a sudden open- 
ing above us, and we are invited back again to the life-nourish- 
ing tlay 1 The leap of natural longing from under the pressure 
of pain is so strong, that all less immediate motives are likely 
to bo forgotten — till the pain has been esca)>ed from. 

For hours Maggie felt as if her struggle had been in vain. 
For hours every other thought that she strove to summon was 
thrust aside by the image of Stephen waiting for the single 
word that would bring him to her. She did not read the letter : 
she heard him uttering it, and the voice shook her with its old 
strange power. 


All the day before she had been nlled with the 


vision of a lonely future through which she must carry the 
burthen of regret, uphold only by clinging faith. And hero — 
close within her reach — urging itself upon her even as a claim 
—was another future, in wliich hard endurance and effort were 


to bo exchanged for easy delicious leaning on anothoFs loving 
strength 1 And yet that promise of joy in the place of sadness 
did not make the dire force of the temptation to Maggie. It 
was Stephen's tone of misexy, it was the doubt in the justice of 
her own resolve, that made the balance tremble, and made hot 


once start from her seat to reach the pen and paper, and write 
Como 1 ” 


But close upon that decisive act, her mind recoiled ; and the 
sense of contradiction with her past self in her moments of 
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Btrengtii <ind cleanie^ss, cnme upcm her like a pang of conscious 
degradation. No — she must wait ; she must pray ; the light 
that had forsaken her would come again ; she should feel again 
what she had felt, when she had fled away, under an inspiration 
strong enough to conquer agony — to conquer love : she should 
feel again what she had felt when Lucy stood by her, when 
Philip’s letter had stirred all the fibres that bound her to the 
calmer past. 

She sat quite still, fur on into the night : with no imptilse to 
change her attitude, without active force enough even for the 
mental act of prayer : only waiting for the light tliat would 
surely come again. It came with the memories that no passion 
could long quench : the long past came back to her, and with it 
the fountains of self-renouncing pity and affection, of faithful- 
ness and resolve. The w<irds that were marked by the quiet 
hand in the little old book that she had long ago learned by 
lieart, rushed even to her lips, and found u vent for themselves 
in a low murmur that was quite lost in the loud driving of the 
rain against the window and the loud moan and roar of the 
wind : ** I have received the Cross, I have received it from Thy 
hand ; I will bear it, and bear it till death, as Thou bust laid it 
u|>on me.*' 

Hut soon other words rose that could find no utterance but in 
a sob : Forgive me, {Stephen ! It will pass away, ^ou will 
come back to her,** 

She took up the letter, held it to the candle, and let it bum 
slowly on the hearth. To-morrow she would write to him the 
last word of parting. 

“ I will bear it, and bear it till death. • . . . But how long 
it will be before death comes ! I am so young, so healthy. 
How shall I have patience and strength 1 Am I to struggle 
and fall and repent again 1— has life other trials as hard for me 
stUl ? 

With that cry of self despair, Maggie fell on her knees agaimt 
the table, and buried her sorrow-stricken face. Her soul went 
out to the Unseen Pity that would bo with her to the end. 
Surely there was something being taught her by thi-s experience 
of great need j and she must he learning a secret of human 
tenderness and long-suffering, that the less erring could hai^ly 
know ? ‘‘ O God, if my life is to be long, let me live to bless 

and comfort ** 

At that moment Maggie felt a startling sensation of sudden 
cold about her knees and feet : it was water flowing under hen 
She suited up ; the stream was flowing under the door that led 
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into the passage. She was not bewildered for an instant — she 
knew it was the flood ! 

The tumult of emotion she had been enduring for the last 
twelve hours seemed to have left a great calm in her : without 
screaming, she hurried with the caudle up- stairs to Bob Jakin*s 
bedroom. The door was ajar ; she weut in and shook him by 
the shoulder. 

Bob, the flood is come ! it is in the house ! let us see if we 
can make the boats safe/' 

She lighted his candle, while the |>oor wife, snatching up her 
baby, burst into screams ; iuid then she hurried down again to 
see if the waters were rising fast There was a step down into 
the room at the door leading from the staircase ; she saw that 
the water was already on a level Muth the step. While she was 
looking, something came with a tremendous crash against the 
window, and seat the leaded panes and the old wooden frame- 
work inwards in shivers, — the water pouring in after it 

It is the boat !*’ cried Maggie. Bob, come do^v^ to get 
the boats ! 

And without a moment's shudder of fear, she plunged through 
the water, which was rising fast to her knees, and by the glim- 
mering light of the candle she had left on the stairs, she mounted 
on to the window-sill, and crept into the boat, wlxich was left 
with the prow lodging and protruding through the window. 
Bob was not long after her, hurrying without shoes or stockings, 
but with the lanthorn in his hand. 

Why, they’re both here — both the l>oat 3 ,” .said Bob, as ho 
got into the one where Maggie was. It’s wonderfurthis fasten* 
ing isn’t broke too, as well as the mooring.” 

In the excitement of getting into the other boat, unfastening 
it, and mastering an oar, Bob was not struck with tho danger 
Maggie incurred. Wo ore not apt to fear for tho fearless, when 
wo arc companions in their danger, and Bob’s mind was absorbed 
in possible expedients for tho safety of the helpless in-doors. The 
fact that Maggie hod been up, had waked him, and had taken 
the lead in activity, gave Bob a vague impression of her a.s one 
who would help to protect, not need to be protected. She too 
hod got possc.s.siou of an oar, and had pushed off, so as to re- 
lease the boat from tho overhanging window-frame. 

The water’s rising so fast,” said Bob, ‘‘ I doubt it ’ll be in 
at^ the chambers before long — th’ house is so low. I’ve more 
mind to get Prissy and tho child and tho mother into tho boat, 
if I could, and trusten to the water— for th’ old house is none 
80 safe. And if I let go tho boat .... but you,” ho exclaimed, 
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suddenly lifting the light of his lanthorn on Maggie, as she 
stood ill the rain with the oar in her hand and her black hair 
streanting. 

Maggie had no time to answer, f<*r a new tidal currejjt swept 
along the line of the liouses, and drove both the boats out on 
to the wide water, witli a force that carried them far p;ust the 
meeting current of the river. 

In the first inoineiits Maggie felt nothing, thought of nothing, 
but that she had suddenly passed away from that life which she 
bad been dreading : it was the transition of death, without its 
agony — and she was alone in the darkness with CJod. 

The whole thing had been so rapid — so dream-like — that the 
threads of ordinary association were broken : she smnk down on 
the scat clutching the oar mechanically, and for a long while had 
no dLstinct conception of her position. The first thing that 
waked her to fuller consciousness was the ce.ssation of the rain, 
and a perception that the darkness was divided by the faintest 
light, which parted the overhanging gloom from the immeasur- 
able watery level below. She was driven out upon the : — 

that awful visitation of God which her father used to talk of — 
which had made the iiiglitmare of her childish dreams. And 
with that thought there nishetl in the vision of the old home — 
and Tom — and her nmther — they ha.l all listened together. 

“O God, where am 1? Which is the way boinel’' she cned 
out, in the dim loneliness. 

Whot was happening to them at the Milll The had 

once nearly destroyed it. They might be in danger — in dis- 
tress : her mother and her brother, alone there, beyond reach oi 
help ! Her whole soul was strained now on that thought ; and 
ah© saw the long-loved faces looking for help into the darkness, 

and finding none. . 

She was Boating in smooth water now — perhaps for on the 
over-flooded fields. There was no sense of present danger to 
check the outgoing of her mind to the old home ; and she 
strained her eyes against the curtain of gloom that she might 
seize the first sight of her whereabout — that she might catch 
some faint suggestion of the spot towards which all her anxie- 
ties tended. , , , 

O how welcome, the widening of that dismal watery level— 
the gradual uplifting of the cloudy firmament — the slowly de- 
fining blackness of objects above the glassy dark ! Yes — she 
must be out on the fields — those were the tops of hedgerow 
trees. Which way did the river liel Looking behind her, she 
saw the lines of black trees : looking before her, there were none : 
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then, the river l.iy before her. She seized an oar and began to 
Iiaddle the boat fonvard with Uie energy- of wakening hope : the 
dawning seemed to advance more swiftly, now she wa.s in action ; 
and she could sot>n see the poor^dumb beasts crowding piteously 
on a mound where they had taken refuge. Onward she paddled 
and rowed by turns in the growing twilight : her wet clothes 
clung round her, and her streaming hair was dashed about by 
the wind, but she was hardly conscious of any bodily sensations 
— except a sensation of strength, inspired by mighty emotion. 
Along with the sense of danger and possible rescue for those 
long-rcinernbered beings at the old home, there was an unde- 
fined sense of reconcilement with her brother : what quarrel, 
what hnrshne.ss, what unbelief in each other can subsist in the 
presence of a great calamity, when all the artificial vesture of 
our life is gone, and we are all one with each other in primitive 
morbd needs? Vaguely, Maggie felt this; — in the strong re- 
surgent love towards her brother that swept away all the later 
impressions of bard, cruel ofTcnce and misunderstanding, and left 
only the deep, underlying, unshakable memories of early union. 

But now there was a largo dark mass in the distance, and 
near to her Maggie could discern the current of the river. The 
dark mass must be — yes. it was— St Ogg’s. Ah, now she knew 
which way to look for the first glimpse of the well-known trees 
—the grey willows, the now yellowing chestnuts — and above 
them the old roof! But there was no colour, no sba]>c yet : all 
^os faint and dim. More and more strongly the energies seemed 
to come and put themselves forth, as if her life were a stored-up 
force that was being spent in this hour, unneeded for any future. 

bho must get her boat into the current of the Floss, else she 
would never be able to pass the Ripple and approach the house : 
this was the thought that occurred to her, as she imagined with 
more and more vividness the state of things round the old home. 
But then she might bo earned very far down, and be unable to 
pude her boat out of the current again. For the first time dis- 
tinct ideas of danger began to press upon her ; but there was 
no choice of course, no room for hesitation, and she floated into 
the current Sw-iftly she went now, without effort j more and 
more clearly in the lessening distance and the growing light she 
began to discern the objects that she knew must bl the well- 

i "“y* » rushing muddy 

cu^nt that must be the strangely altered Ripple. 

floating inaiwcs in it, that might dash 
^nat her boat as she passed, and cause her to perish too soon, 
w oat were those masses I ^ 
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For the first time Maggie’s heart began to beat in an agony 
of dread. She sat helpless — dimly conscious that she was being 
floated along — more intensely conscious of the anticipated clash. 
But the horror was transient : it passed away before the on- 
coining warehou.ses of St Ogg’s : she had passed the mouth of 
the Hippie, then : time, she must use all her .skill ainl p«>\\er to 
manage the boat and get it if })o.'>sible out of the current. She 
could see now that the bridge was broken down : she could see 
tlie masts of a str.mded vessel far out over the watery field. 
But no boats were to be seen moving on the river — sucli as had 
been laid hands on were employed in the flooded streets. 

With new resolution, Maggie seized her oar, and stood up 
again to paddle ; but the now ebbing tide added to the swift- 
ness of the river, and she was carried along beyond the bridge. 
She could hear shouts from the windows overlooking the river, 
os if the people there were calling to her. It was nut till she 
had pas-sed on nearly to Tofton that she could get the boat clear 
of the current. Then with one yearning look towards her uncle 
Deane’s house that lay farther down the river, she took to both 
her oars and rowed with all her might across the watery fields, 
back towards the Mill. Colour was beginning to awake now, 
and as she approachetl the Dorlcote fields, she could discern I le 
tints ofthe trees — could see the old Scotch firs far to the nglit, 
and the home chestnuts— Oli ! how deep they lay m the water: 
deeper than the trees on this side the hilL And the roof of the 
Mill— where was it} Thoise he^ivy fragments hurrying down 
the Ripple— what had they meant I But it was not the house 
— the house stood firm ; drowned up to the first 
firm— or was it broken in at the end towards the Mill « 

With panting joy that she was there at last— -joy that 0 %^' 
came all distress— Maggie neared the front of the homse. At 
first slie heard no sound : she saw no object 

was on a level with the up-stairs windows. She called out m a 

loud piercing voice, ^ u 

•• Tom, where ore you 1 Mother, where are you ? Here is 

^*^n.^rom the windoiv of the attic in the central gable, slie 

heard Tom’s voice : . •»» 

“ \Vlio is it 1 Have you brought a boat T 
“ It is I, Tom— Maggie. \Vhere is mother 1 
“ She is not here : she went to Garum, the day before yester- 
day. I’ll come down to the lower window. 

‘‘ Alone, Maggie ?” said Tom. in a voice of deep ^tonishmcnt, 

as he opened the middle window on a level w'lth the boat. 
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‘‘ Yes, Tom : God has taken care of me, to bring me to you. 
Get in quickly. Is there no one else 1^’ 

No/' said Tom, stepping into the boat, I fear the man is 
dro\vnc<l : he w:is carried down the Ripple, I think, when part of 
tlie Mill fell with the crash of trees and stones against it : Tve 
slioutod again and again, and there has been no answer. Give 
me the oars, Maggie.'* 

It was not till Tom had i>ushcd off and they were on the wide 
water — he face to face with .Maggie — that the full meaning of 
what had happened rushed upon his mind. It came with ao 
overpowering a force — it was such a new revelation to his spirit, 
of the depths in life, that had lain beyond bis vision which he 
had fancied so keen aiui clear — that ho was unable to ask n 
question. They sat mutely gazing ‘at each other : Maggie with 
eyes of intense life looking out from a weary, l>eaten face — Tom 
pale with a certain awe and humiliation. Thought was biLsy 
though the lips were silent : and though he could ask no ques^ 
tion, he guessed a story of almost ininiculous divinely-protected 
effort. Rut at hist a mist gathered over the bluc«grey eyes, and 
the lip.s found a word they could utter: the old childish — 
“.Magsie!” 

Maggie could make no answer but a long deep sob of that 
mysterious ivondrous happiness that is one with pain. 

As soon as she could speak, she said, We will go to Lucy, 
Tom : we'll go and see if she is siife, and then wo can heli> tho 
rest,** 

Tom rowed with untired \igour, and with a different speed 
fnnn |K)or Maggie's. The boat soon in the current of the 
river again, and soon they would be at Tofton, 

Park House stands high up out of the flooil,** said Maggie. 
** Perhaps they have got Lucy there.** 

Nothing else was said ; a new danger was being carried to- 
ward.s them by the river. Some wooden machinery had just 
given way on one of the wharves, and huge fragments were 
being floated along. Tho sun was rising now, and the wide area 
of watery desolation was spread out in dreadful clearness around 
them — in drc;idful clearness floated onwards the hurrying, 
threatening masses. A largo company in a boat that was work- 
ing its way along under tho Tofton houses, observed their 
danger, and shouted, “ Get out of the current 

But that could not be done at once, and Tom, looking before 
him, saw death rushing on them. Huge fragments, clinging 
together in fatal fellowship, made one wHde mass across the 
etream. 
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“ It is coming, Maggie !* Tom said^ in a deep hoarse voice, 
loosing the oars, and clasping her. 

The next instant the bout was no longer seen upon the water 
— and the huge mass was hurrj’ing on in hideous triumpli. 

But soon tJie keel of the boat reappeared, a black speck on 
t)ie golden water. 

The boat reappeared — but brother and sister had gone down 
in an embrace never to be parted : living througli agiiin in one 
supreme moment the days when they had clasped their little 
hands in love, and roamed the daisied fields t<»gether. 


CONCLUSION 

Natuhe repairs her ravages — repairs them with lier sunshine, 
and with human labour. The desolation wTOUght by that flood, 
had left little visible trace on the face of the earth, five years 
after The fifth autumn was rich in golden corn-stacks, rising 
in thick clusters uinoiig the distant hedgerows ; the wharves and 
warehouses on the Floss were busy again, with echoes of eager 
voices, with hopeful lading and unlading. 

And cver>' man and woman mentioned in this history was 
still living — except those whose end wc know. 

Nature repairs her ravages — but not all. The uptom trees are 
not rooted again ; the parted hills ore left scarred : if there is a 
new groN^lh, the trees are not the same os the old, and the hills 
underneath their green vesture bear the marks of the past rend- 
ing. To the eyes that have dwelt on the past, there is no 
thorough rc}>air. 

Dorlcote Mill was rebuilt And Doricote churchyard, — where 
the brick grave that held a father whom wc know, was found 
with the stone laid prostrate upon it after the flood, — had re- 
covered all its grassy order and decent quiet 

Near that brick grave there was a tomb erected, very soon 
after the flood, for two bodies that were found in close embrace; 
and it was visited at diflerent moments by two men who both 
felt that their keenest joy and keenest sorrow were for ever 
buried there. 
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One of them visited the tomb again vdth a sweet face beside 

him — but that was years after. 

The other was alwaj-s solitary. His great companionshii) 
was among the trees of the Red Deeps, where the buried joy 
seemed still to hover — like a revisiting spirit. . 

The tomb bore the names of Tom and Maggie Tulhver, and 
below the named it was written — 

** Id tbek doath they wen Dot 
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